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No.  1. 


THE  FREE  FOR  ALL. 


A  NIGHT  IN  AN  OIL  REGION  WILDCAT 
BOARDING  HOUSE. 


BY  ARCH. 

SAY,  boys,  the  joker's  always  trump. 
I’ll  take  that  pot.” 

‘•You’re  the  luckiest  dog  alive.  I'll 
be  cusse  1  ef  you  heven't  held  the  joker 
live  hands  out  of  six  all  evenin'.” 

The  first  speaker  was  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  fellow,  whose  well  developed 
form  was  pretty  well  displayed  in  a  dirty 
red  woolen  undershirt  with  one  sleeve  cut 
out  at  the  shoulder  and  a  pair  of  tight- 
fitting  trousers  of  coarse  material.  As 
he  called  out  to  claim  the  trick  he  raised 
his  brawny  bare  arm  above  his  head,  the 
muscles  in  it  standing  out  under  the  bare 
skin  like  great  cables  in  their  cork-screw 
winding  around  his  arm.  Then  with  a 
swift  motion  he  brought  his  hard  knuckles 
down  on  the  rude  pine  table  with  a  loud 
thump,  spinning  the  champion  euchre 
card  to  the  centre  of  the  board.  His 
broad  chest  heaved  under  the  red  shirt 
after  he  had  spoken  with  a  half  yawn, 
indicating  that  he  had  enough  of  the 
game.  The  muscles  of  his  great  thick 
neck  swelled  a  little,  down  near  the  edge 
of  the  low  yoked  shirt,  as  he  suppressed 
the  other  half  of  the  yawn  and  turned  it 
into  a  good-humored  smile,  which  lit  up 
his  blue  eyes  and  rough  face,  and  elong¬ 
ated  his  heavy  brown  mustache  a  little. 

The  second  speaker  was  a  short,  thick¬ 
set,  stupid-looking  fellow,  with  watery 
white  eyes,  lantern  jaws,  and  a  short, 
round,  red  nose.  He  was  dressed  in 
shinny  black  clothes  of  an  antiquated 
pattern,  his  white  shirt  was  spotless,  and 
his  collar  shone  with  the  glossiest  finish. 

Besides  these  two  there  were  three 
others  who  had  been  in  the  game.  One 
of  these  was  almost  as  big  and  brawny  as 
the  lucky  holder  of  the  joker,  and  dressed 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  he.  The 
fourth  member  of  the  party  was  a  stout 
little  man,  dressed  well,  but  very  plainly, 
in  a  neat-fitting,  dark  sack  coat,  vest 
and  pants  of  the  same  material,  the  legs 
of  the  latter  terminating  inside  of  a  pair 
of  rather  high-topped  rubber  boots.  The 
wide  collar  of  his  blue  shirt  was  half 
hidden  beneath  his  heavy  whiskers. 

.The  last  but  not  least  among  the  play¬ 
ers  was  a  tall,  thin,  wiry-looking  man, 
with  piercing  black  eyes  surmounted  by 
straight  black  eyebrows.  Black  mustache 
as  straight  from  tip  to  tip  as  his  eye¬ 
brows.  High  cheek  bones,  nose  with  a 
Roman  hump  and  a  Grecian  end.  This 
man  wore  rather  loose-fitting  grey  clothes 
that  showed  wear,  the  legs  of  the  panta¬ 
loons  being  carelessly  stuffed  into  the 
tops  of  heavy,  big  leather  boots. 

The  scene  was  a  “wildcat”  boarding 
house  in  a  new  oil  field,  the  sleeping  de¬ 


partment  of  which  was  termed  by  the 
boarders  the  “free  for  all.”  A  score  or 
so  of  other  men,  young  and  middle  aged 
lounged  about  the  room,  reading, 
smoking,  talking  and  laughing,  most  of 
them  roughly  dressed  and  bespattered 
with  mud. 

The  first  speaker,  known  to  his  com¬ 
rades  as  Big  Tim  Boring,  driller  and  con¬ 
tractor  of  oil  wells,  pushed  his  chair  back 
from  the  pine  table,  arose,  walked  to  the 
stove  in  the  center  of  the  room,  ejected 
about  a  pint  of  tobacco  juice  on  and 
about  that  useful  piece  of  furniture, 
crossed  over  and  peered  out  through  one 
of  the  cracks  between  the  rough  hemlock 
boards  of  which  the  house  was  built. 
Through  these  wide  cracks  came  the 
flickering  rays  of  a  huge  natural  gas  light 
burning  just  outside,  the  flame  roaring 
like  the  distant  rushing  of  a  mighty 
waterfall.  The  lurid  flame  which  shot 
up  20  feet  from  the  end  of  the  gas  pipe 
illuminated  the  roadway  for  many  rods, 
and  caused  the  tall  forest  trees  to  throw 
wierd  black  shadows  athwart  the  fallen 
leaves. 

When  Big  Tim  again  turned  his  face 
toward  the  assembled  company,  his  late 
companion  in  the  game,  who  was  attired 
like  himself,  looked  up  with  the  query: 
“All  right,  Tim?” 

“Beam  going  at  a  two-forty,  Joe,  steam 
howling,  rope  tight  and  jars  clinking  like 
glasses  at  a  banquet  of  Congressmen,” 
returned  Boring. 

“John'll  soon  be  able  to  hide  rope  as 
fast  as  his  boss,”  said  one  of  the  loungers 
looking  at  Tim. 

“John  is  a  good  one  now,”  said  Bor¬ 
ing,  “good  as  most  of  ’em  ever  get,  an’ 
I'll  lay  500  even  as  we  four  on  the  Mary 
Jane  well  out  there  ken  hide  more  rope 
every  24  hours  than  any  other  crew  in 
this  neck  o’  woods.” 

“You  talk  big  money,  Tim,”  said  he  of 
the  shining  clothes,  “but  I'll  bet  you  $25 
Hooligan  drills  through  more  rock  the 
next  six  days  than  you  an'  John  do.” 

“Go  you,”  said  Tim. 

“Yes,  an’  I’ll  make  it  $25  more,” 
chimed  in  Joe  Gripp,  who  was  Tim’s  tool 
dresser. 

“Say,  Shorty,”  said  Tim,  coaxingly, 
“make  it  fifty.  I'd  as  soon  put  up  five  tens 
an’  Mr.  Frontley,  here,  owner  of  the 
Mary  Jane,  shall  be  referee  and  stake¬ 
holder.” 

As  Tim  spoke  everybody  looked  toward 
the  stout,  plainly  dressed  man  in  the  | 
rubber  boots,  who  was  Mr.  Hunter  Front-  ; 
ley,  the  well-known  “wildcat”  operator, 
always  in  search  of  new  territory,  who  j 
had  made  a  dozen  princely  fortunes  from  j 
lucky  strikes,  spent  as  many  in  the  inde-  j 
fatigable  search  for  other  fields,  and  was  [ 
the  pioneer  of  this  present  development 
where  the  scene  took  place. 

Mr.  Frontley  was  about  to  assent  to  the 


I  proposition,  but  seeing  some  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  portrayed  on  the  face  of  the  short, 
thick-set  man,  said  quickly:  “No;  I 
prefer  not  to  act,  being  interested  in  one 
of  the  wells.  Better  get  some  one  else. 
Tim.” 

“Right,  Frontley,”  said  the  tall,  thin, 
wiry  man.  “Give  the  stakes  to  me,  I’m 
wholly  uninterested.” 

“Yes,  give  ’em  to  Slim  Jim.”  chorused 
the  assembly.  “There’s  no  better  judge, 
an’  lie's  safe  as  a  bank.” 

The  money  was  thereupon  handed  to 
Slim  Jim,  who  placed  it  in  a  long,  thin, 
flexible  pocketbook  and  said:  “As  I’ve 
no  shooting  to  do  to-morrow,  I’ll  just 
drop  ’round  with  my  torpedo  line  and 
measure  up  the  holes,  as  a  starter,  and 
see  fair  play  right  through.  Then  I’ll 
measure  ’em  up  again  in  a  week,  and  give 
the  money  to  the  side  that  has  drilled  the 
greatest  distance.  Now,  Boardman,  that 
is  all  right,  is  it?  All  satisfactory,  Bor¬ 
ing?  ” 

The  principals  assented,  and  so  the  bet 
was  made,  after  which  “Shorty”  Board- 
man,  the  landlord,  retired  to  get  off  his 
good  clothes,  donned  for  a  trip  he  had 
just  made  to  the  nearest  town  for  sup¬ 
plies,  another  party  drew  up  to  the  table 
to  shuffle  the  dirty,  well-worn  cards,  and 
conversation  became  general  in  the  room. 
The  favorite  topics  at  the  start  related  to 
the  work  being  done  in  that  field,  and  all 
the  other  producing  districts  from  which 
the  varions  persons  present  had  recently 
come,  the  prospects  of  the  future,  the 
features  of  the  market  and  so  on.  Grad¬ 
ually  they  lapsed  to  reminiscences  of  for¬ 
tunes  made  and  lost  in  producing  and 
handling  the  slippery  fluid,  and  from  that 
to  an  assortment  of  stories  touching  a 
variety  of  topics,  many  of  them  not  cal¬ 
culated  for  cold  type. 

The  great  gas  light  without  burned 
brighter  as  the  night  grew  darker.  A  few 
stragglers  slipped  off  up  stairs  to  bed. 
The  maid  of  all  work  was  going  to  and 
fro,  between  the  kitchen  precincts  and 
the  sitting  room  where  the  men  were, 
carrying  into  the  latter  a  variety  of  lunch 
pails,  large  and  small,  the  cover  of  each 
being  capped  with  a  little  tin  cup,  and 
the  slip  on  the  side  of  each  holding  a 
table  knife,  handle  upward.  Well  filled 
pails  they  were,  with  tea  or  coffee  in  the 
lower  part,  and  meat,  bread,  potatoes, 
butter,  pie  and  cake  in  the  upper  portion, 
for  the  drillers  and  tool  dressers  who 
went  out  to  their  work  at  midnight  were 
imperative  in  their  demands  for  a  good 
meal  at  daybreak,  and  the  teamsters  and 
rig  builders,  who  went  to  their  work  just 
after  breakfast,  were  apt  to  feel  hungry 
by  noon. 

Perhaps  half  a  score  of  pails  had  been 
ranged  in  a  row  along  one  wall  of  the 
room  when  three  mud-bespattered  men 
entered.  Two  of  the  new  arrivals  carried 
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heavy  valises,  which  they  soon  deposited 
in  a  corner  and  began  a  general  hand¬ 
shaking  with  the  loungers  in  the  room, 
as  a  guarantee  that  they  had  met  most  of 
them  in  other  oil  fields.  They  were  evi¬ 
dently  no  novices. 

The  third  member  of  the  new  party 
stood  all  this  time  with  a  small  traveling 
bag  in  his  hand,  looking  around  at  the 
motley  company,  at  the  row  of  pails  along 
the  walls,  and  at  his  muddy  shoes.  The 
expression  of  his  face  betokened  no  great 
satisfaction  with  either  his  personal  con¬ 
dition  or  his  surroundings.  One  of  the 
men  who  had  come  in  with  him.  having 
finished  his  handshaking  and  greeting, 
dropped  into  a  vacant  chair,  elevated  his 
boot-heels  to  the  top  of  the  stove,  fished 
a  little  black  pipe  out  of  his  pocket  and 
proceeded,  very  comfortably,  to  fill  it. 
The  other  was  about  to  imitate  bis  ex¬ 
ample,  but  as  he  turned  his  eyes  fell  on 
the  gentleman  standing  just  inside  the 
door,  holding  his  traveling  bag  in  his 
hand  and  looking  ruefully  from  the  mud 
splashes  on  his  clothes  to  the  row  of  lunch 
pails,  and  then  back  at  his  muddy  feet 
again. 

Deeming  some  kind  of  introduction 
necessary  to  the  stranger,  he  cleared  his 
throat  a  few  times,  partly  to  collect  his 
thoughts  for  the  unusual  ceremony  and 
partly  to  attract  attention,  and  then  said: 
“Gentlemen,  this  is  Mr.  Newcome,  a 
stranger  who  wrants  to  see  the  oil  country, 
as  he  told  me  am  Bill  on  the  way  out 
here.  Mr.  Newcome,  I  make  you  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Frontley,  a  well-known 
petroleum  producer.  Mr.  Boring,  the 
champion  driller — being  a  driller  myself, 
I  know — and  a  good  fellow.  Mr.  Gripp, 
the  best  of  tool  dressers.  Mr. — Mr. — 
hum— Mr. — ha — ” 

“Slim  Jim,”  prompted  Big  Tim  in  a 
stage  whisper. 

“Mr.  Slim  Jim,  torpedo  shooter,  one  of 
the  coolest  heads  in  the  business,  nerves 
of  iron,  and  never  fails  to  get  the  shot  off 
at  the  very  spot  in  the  sand  you  want  it.” 

The  introductions  thus  far  had  been 
duly  acknowledged,  but  the  stranger  was 
evidently  rather  embarrassed  when  the 
tall,  thin,  wiry  man  frankly  stretched  out 
his  hand,  and  as  he  took  it  he  muttered 
something  about  not  hearing  the  name. 
His  embarrassment  was  not  lessened 
when  the  torpedo  agent  said  “Slim  Jim” 
very  distinctly. 

At  this  juncture  Boardman  entered, 
and  being  presented  as  the  landlord.  Mr. 
Newcome  lost  no  time  in  asking  if  he 
could  be  accommodated  with  a  room  and 
bed  that  night. 

“Well,”  said  Boardman,  slowly,  “no, 
not  exactly.  You  see,  I’m  pretty  full  an’ 
the  best  I  ken  do  fer  you  is  to  give  you  a 
shake  down  on  the  dining  room  table  an’ 
another  on  the  floor  for  t'other  two.” 

Mr.  Newcome  looked  a  little  dismayed 
at  the  prospect,  and  Slim  Jim  at  once 
offered  him  the  use  of  his  bed  for  the 
night,  if  he  would  like  that  better.  After 
some  parley  and  protestations  on  Mr. 
Newcome’s  part  that  the  table  would  do 
for  him,  it  was  finally  arranged  that  he 
should  occupy  Jim’s  bed.  Supper  was 
provided  for  three,  and  shortly  after  they 
had  done  Mr.  Frontley  conducted  Mr. 
Newcome  up  the  stairs  by  the  fight  of  a 
small  hand  lamp  with  a  badly  smoked 
chimney. 

The  gas  fight  without  threw  bright 
rays  through  the  chinks  in  the  outer  wall 
and  by  the  time  they  had  reached  the 
top  of  the  stairs  Mr.  Newcome  could  see 
about  lnm  well  enough  to  distinguish  two 
rows  of  beds,  eight  in  a  row,  on  either 


side  of  the  room.  He  was  also  enabled  to 
see  that  the  beds  contained  two  men  each, 
excepting  two  that  had  but  one  occupant. 
As  he  stared  at  the  numerous  pairs  of 
heavy  boots  and  piles  of  clothing  on  the 
floor  between  the  beds,  and  glanced  about 
at  the  array  of  clotlfing  hanging  against 
the  walls,  he  became  aware  that  the  house 
only  contained  one  room  up  stairs. 

Mx-.  Frontley  pointed  out  one  of  the 
beds,  which  had  only  one  occupant,  as 
Slim  Jim’s  usual  resting  place,  and  turned 
to  the  other  himself.  Newcome  simply 
stood  looking  about  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  had  got  into  the  wrong  pew  and  did 
not  know  exactly  how  to  get  to  the  right 
one,  and.  of  course,  he  soon  became  the 
observed  of  all  the  lodgers  who  had  been 
awakened  by  his  entrance,  and  that  of 
his  immediate  predecessors,  Big  Tim  and 
Joe  Gripp. 

One  of  the  burly  forms  in  a  bed  near 
the  stairway  raised"  its  head  from  the  pil¬ 
low.  blinked  awhile  at  Mr.  Newcome, 
and  then  said  grufily :  "I  say.  neighbor, 
can’t  yer  find  yer  bunk?  ”  Another  head 
popped  up  in  the  farther  end  of  the  room 
and  a  voice  came  from  that  quarter,  say¬ 
ing:  “Lookee  here,  mister,  we  can't  stand 
three  in  a  bed,  an’  tMs  house’s  been  full 
for  more’n  a  week.” 

Mr.  Frontley  informed  the  last  speaker 
that  the  newcomer  was  to  sleep  in  Slim 
Jim’s  place,  and  then  whispered  to  the 
latter  to  make  believe  he  felt  at  home  and 
get  into  bed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

He  took  the  advice  and  turned  in  with 
all  possible  dispatch,  while  Big  Tim 
smoothed  matters  by  remarking  that  he 
“reckoned  the  stranger  had  a  right  to 
count  the  lay  out  if  he  wanted  to,  seein’ 
as  it  was  his  first  night  in  the  place.” 

But  Mr.  Newcome  could  not  sleep.  The 
bed  was  hard  and  had  a  mouldy  odor, 
and  he  imagined  that  the  crazy  board 
frame  winch  served  as  a  bedstead  was 
ready  to  break  down  at  any  moment. 
And  when  the  chorus  of  a  score  of  snores, 
high,  low.  loud  and  long,  welled  up  to  the 
roof,  there  being  no  ceiling  to  hide  the 
view  of  the  rafters,  sleep  became  an  im 
possibility.  Once  he  did  doze  a  little,  but 
a  snort  from  one  of  the  chorus,  so  loud 
that  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  displace  at 
least  one  shingle  of  the  roof,  brought  him 
up  with  a  start,  and  he  sat  up  in  bed. 
Several  others  also  got  awake,  and  one  of 
these  was  the  man  who  drew  the  fine  at 
“three  in  a  bed.”  The  snort  was  repeated 
and  the  objector,  picking  up  one  of  his 
heavy  boots,  shied  it  into  the  snorter’s 
bed.  The  thick,  hard  heel  came  down  on 
that  worthy’s  elfin  and  he  started  up  with 
a  howl  that  awoke  all  the  rest.  He  sat 
up.  Then  he  saw  Mr.  Newcome  also 
sitting  up,  and  concluded  that  he  must 
have  thrown  the  boot,  so  he  picked  it  up, 
took  good  aim,  and  sent  it  flying  at  New- 
come's  head.  The  missle  fell  below  the 
mark  and  brought  up  with  such  force 
against  the  stranger’s  chest  that  he  went 
back  on  his  pillow  abruptly.  The  obnox¬ 
ious  snorer  was  still  very  wroth,  so  he 
picked  up  one  of  his  own  boots  and  was 
about  to  launch  it  at  Newcome,  when 
that  gentleman’s  bed-fellow  leaped  out  on 
the  floor,  threw  up  his  hands,  and  cried: 

“For  God’s  sake,  Jackson,  don’t  throw. 
Slim  Jim  has  300  pounds  of  nitro-glycer- 
ine  under  this  bed,  and  if  ye'd  happen  to 
hit  a  can  of  that  we’d  all  go  to  glory  to¬ 
gether,  an'  there  wouldn’t  be  a  piece  of 
tlfis  house  left  big  enough  fer  kindling 
wood.” 

Mr.  Newcome  was  out  of  bed  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  almost  trembling  with  fright. 
“What!”  said  he,  “dynamite  under  the 


bed!  What  do  you  mean?  That  any  one 
could  be  so  reckless  as  to  put  300  pounds 
of  deadly  explosive  under  a  bed!  I  think 
I'll  go  down  stairs.” 

“No,  you  won’t,”  said  the  snorter, 
“you'll  git  back  into  bed  an’  let  up  on  yer 
monkey  business,  er  I'll  knock  daylight 
out  of  you.  I've  hed  enough  of  this 
banging  boots  at  my  head.” 

Mr.  Newcome  got  into  bed  again,  but 
the  man  who  had  thrown  the  boot  at 
Jackson  got  up  and  delivered  himself  of 
a  characteristic  sentiment.  “Mr.  Snort¬ 
er,”  said  he,  “thet  fellow  didn’t  throw  no 
boot,  but  I  did.  Somethings  I  ken  stand; 
some  I  can't.  I  can't  stand  three  in  a 
bed,  nor  I  can't  stand  a  big  duffer  saying 
‘kowpf  ’  in  his  snore.  A  plain  snore’s  all 
right:  but  d — d  ef  I  ken  stand  the  fancy 
teches.  Now,  Jackson,  ef  yer  want  to 
throw  boots  er  fight,  count  me  in,  an’  let 
t'other  fellow  alone.” 

“Confound  it,  boys,  shut  up  and  go  to 
sleep,”  said  Big  Tim.  “You've  had  jaw 
enough.  If  you  don't  want  to  sleep, 
keep  quiet  and  give  the  rest  of  us  a 
chance.” 

This  sentiment  was  echoed  by  every¬ 
body  but  the  belligerants,  and  they  finally 
concluded  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
concur.  So  quiet  reigned  for  a  little 
while  and  the  chorus  was  resumed.  Mr. 
Newcome  had  enough  of  the  free  for  all 
wildcat  boarding  house,  so  he  slipped  out 
of  bed,  gathered  up  his  clothes  and  was 
making  for  the  stairs  when  Jackson  woke 
up,  jumped  out  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
him  and  said:  “Here,  old  fellow,  don’t 
be  too  soon.  What  hev  ye  stole  now?  I 
guess  you'd  better  be  searched  before 
leaving.” 

“I  haven’t  stolen  anything,”  retorted 
Newcome  indignantly.  “I  merely  wanted 
to  go  down  stairs.” 

“Well,  ef  yer  honest  ye’d  better  git 
back  in  bed  an’  stay  there,”  growled 
Jackson  determinedly. 

Mr.  Newcome  went  back,  but  as  he 
was  climbing  into  bed  his  bare  foot  came 
in  contact  with  a  tin  can  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  it  made  his  flesh  creep.  He 
dropped  himself  into  his  place  so  hastily 
that  the  crazy  bunk  creaked,  and  his  bed 
fellow  growled  out,  “You’d  better  knock 
the  bed  down  on  to  them  cans,”  and  then 
all  was  quiet  again. 

At  midnight  Boardman  awakened 
them  all  by  loud  calls  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  Newcome’s  bed  fellow  and  about 
half  of  the  other  men  in  the  room  got  up, 
dressed  and  went  out.  Then,  in  about  an 
hour,  a  troop  of  others  filed  in,  took  off 
their  clothes,  which  were  spattered  with 
mud  all  over  in  a  way  that  told  plainly 
they  had  been  handling  the  sand  pump 
on  some  drilling  well,  and  went  to  bed. 
Mr.  Newcome,  of  course,  got  a  new  bed 
fellow,  but  he  was  glad  Jackson  had  gone 
out.  Boring  and  Gripp  had  gone,  and 
their  bed  was  occupied  by  John  and  his 
tool  dresser,  who  run  the  afternoon  tour 
on  the  Mary  Jane  well. 

Toward  morning  Mr.  Newcome  got  a 
little  sleep,  but  he  was  glad  to  get  up  at 
daybreak  and  go  down  stairs,  though  not 
in  the  least  refreshed  by  his  night’s  ex¬ 
perience.  He  was  rather  incb'ned  to  take 
his  grip  and  his  departure  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment,  but  when  breakfast 
was  over  he  walked  out  with  Mr.  Front- 
ley  to  look  about,  at  that  gentleman’s  in¬ 
vitation.  and  before  they  came  back  to 
dinner  they  had  progressed  so  well  in 
mutual  acquaintance  that  Newcome  had 
accepted  the  proffer  of  a  bed  in  Front- 
ley’s  new  office,  the  furniture  for  which 
had  just  arrived  that  day. 


Slim  Jim  measured  the  wells  according 
to  agreement  and  the  race  was  begun. 
At  the  supper  table  he  informed  Mr. 
Newcome  that  he  had  a  well  to  shoot 
next  day,  so  if  he  wished  to  see  that  in¬ 
teresting  performance  he  could  be  on 
hand. 

After  dinner  the  next  day  he  carried 
round  six  cans  like  those  under  the  bed 
up  stairs,  explaining  that  those  had  been 
empty.  Big  Tim  volunteered  to  carry 
two  of  them,  Joe  Gripp  took  two  more, 
and  Slim  Jim  the  remaining  two,  while 
Frontlev ,  Newcome  and  a  couple  of  the 
loungers  bore  the  line,  reel  and  long  tin 
shell. 

Thev  walked  to  the  well.  Slim  Jim 
poured  the  nitro-glycerine  into  the  shell, 
while  Tim  fastened  the  reel  to  the  crank 
on  the  belt  wheel  shaft.  The  cap  was 
adjusted,  the  line  attached  10  the  shell, 
and  it  was  slowly  lowered  into  the  hole, 
Jim  standing  over  the  opening  guiding 
the  line  as  Tim  unreeled  it. 

The  others  sat  outside  watching  until 
Gripp  leaped  suddenly  to  his  feet,  shouted, 
“She’s  going  to  flow!”  and  started  to  run, 
closely  followed  by  the  others.  The  line 
had  slackened  in  the  shooter’s  hand  as 
Gripp  jumped  up,  and  Slim  Jim  had 
braced  himself  back  half  a  step  from  his 
former  position.  When  the  fleeing  ones 
paused  and  looked  back  the  shooter  was 
still  bending  over  the  hole,  his  tall,  thin, 
wiry  form  bent  as  though  for  a  spring. 
The  black  eyes  were  evidently  peering 
down  the  orifice,  though  a  cloud  of  gas 
and  spray  oil  was  being  projected  from  it 
into  his  face. 

“He’s  going  to  catch  it,”  exclaimed 
Gripp,  and  the  words  were  barely  out  of 
his  mouth  when  the  shining  tin  shell 
with  its  deadly  contents  shot  up  with 
frightful  rapidity. 

The  long  arms  closed  in.  the  long 
fingers  wound  round  the  shell,  and  t lie 
thin,  wiry  form  braced  itself  more  firmly 
on  the  derrick  floor.  Gripp  had  spoken 
truly,  he  had  caught  the  shell  in  its  up¬ 
ward  flight,  though  the  slightest  slip 
would  have  been  certain  death  to  him, 
there  being  enough  of  the  powerful  com¬ 
pound  in  the  shell  to  have  reduced  man 
and  derrick  to  fragments.  He  held  the 
shell  until  the  flow  subsided,  lowered  it 
again  to  the  bottom,  dropped  the  “go- 
devil”  weight  and  exploded  it  success¬ 
fully  in  the  oil  rock. 

Newcome  was  amazed  at  the  wonder¬ 
ful  burst  of  oil,  sand,  pebbles  and  all  that 
poured  in  a  mighty  column  far  above  the 
derrick  top  as  a  result,  and  in  answer  to 
his  inquiries  Gripp  and  Frontlev  assured 
him  that  shooters  were  some  times  com¬ 
pelled  to  catch  shells,  as  any  attempt  to 
run  away  was  worse  than  useless,  and 
Slim  Jim  modestly  admitted  that  it  was 
not  the  first  time  he  had  done  it  himself. 

Mr.  Newcome  staid  for  a  week,  saw 
Big  Tim  win  his  bet  from  Boardman, 
witnessed  the  erection  of  four  more 
boarding  house?,  three  saloons,  a  dance 
hall,  five  stores,  and  about  50  derricks. 
When  he  left  for  his  city  home  he  invited 
“the  boys”  to  call  around  and  see  him, 
and  assured  Mr.  Frontley  that  he  never 
could  forget  his  night  spent  in  the  free 
for  all  boarding  house,  though  Mr.  Front- 
ley  asserted  that  in  any  new  oil  field  he 
could  find  its  prototype. 


The  production  of  the  gas  wells  in  the 
Muneie,  Ind.,  district  is  from  60,000,000 
to  70,000,000  cubic  feet  daily.  Munc-ie  is 
supplied  with  fuel  and  light  at  one  dollar 
a  month  for  each  house  irrespective  of 
the  consumption  of  gas. 
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LXote— The  greater  part  of  this  article  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Chautauquan  for  February,  but 
it  lias  been  extended  by  the  author  expressly 
for  The  Petroleum  Age.] 

HE  existence  of  rock  ( petrel )  oil 
(oleum)  or  petroleum,  has  been 
known  from  time  immemorial. 
Moses  says:  “He  made  me  to  suck 
honey  out  of  the  rocks,  and  oil  out  of  the 
flinty  rock"  (1).  Job  tells  us  "The  rock 
poured  me  out  rivers  of  oil”  (2),  and 
Micah  asks,  “Will  the  Lord  be  pleased 
with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten 
thousands  of  rivers  of  oil”  (3).  History 
records  the  use  of  bitumen,  one  of  the 
forms  of  petroleum,  as  a  cement  for  the 
stone  buildings  in  Babylon;  this  bitumen 
was  obtained  from  the  fountains  of  Is  on 
the  Euphrates,  about  120  miles  distant 
from  Babylon.  Herodotus (4)  450  B.  C. 
refers  to  a  liquid  bitumen  occurring  at 
Zante,  and  Plutarch  (5),  about  66  A.  D., 
in  “Life  of  Sylla,"  speaks  of  bitumen  in 
Albania.  Between  these  early  times  and 
the  first  historical  record  of  American  oil 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  innumerable 
references  might  be  given  of  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  oil  in  its  various  forms  in  Asia, 
Europe  and  Africa. 

In  a  letter  under  date  of  July  18,  1627, 
the  French  missionary,  Joseph  de  la 
Roche  D' Allion  (6),  makes  mention  of 
petroleum  springs  which  he  visited  in 
what  is  now  the  oil  regions  of  New  York. 
The  spring  to  which  reference  is  especi¬ 
ally  made,  is  probably  that  known  to  ex¬ 
ist  until  recently  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Cuba,  N.  Y..  since  on  a  map, 
published  fifty  years  after  the  mission¬ 
ary’s  letter,  is  printed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cuba,  Fontaine  de  bitume.  To  Charle¬ 
voix  (7)  is  probably  due  the  first  record  of 
mineral  oil  in  Pennsylvania;  in  his 
journal  of  May,  1721,  he  speaks,  on  the 
authority  of  Captain  de  Joncaire,  of  the 
existence  of  oil  on  the  banks  of  a  branch 
of  the  Ohio,  possibly  the  Allegheny,  “the 
water  of  which  is  like  oil,  has  the  taste 
of  iron,”  and  was  used  “to  appease  all 
manner  of  pain.”  Peter  Kalm(8)  in  1772, 
in  his  “Travels  in  North  America,”  gives 
a  map  showing  the  location  of  all  the 
known  oil  springs  learned  of  during  his 
travels.  In  1789  there  was  published  a 
description  of  the  Pennsylvania  oil 
springs  (9),  while  in  1829  there  appeared 
a  reference  to  petroleum  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  (10).  After  this  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  records  to  be  found  of  Seneca  oil, 
naptha,  and  rock  oil,  by  which  names 
petroleum  up  to  within  the  past  three 
decades  was  indifferently  called. 

The  important  era  in  the  development 
of  any  discovery  or  natural  product  is 
when  its  development  becomes  profitable. 
In  other  words  I  regard  the  discovery  of 
commercial  petroleum  to  date  from  the 
day  when  it  could  be  mined  in  affirma¬ 
tion  of  the  practical  Americanism,  Will 
it  pay  ?  and  in  this  sense  to  Col.  E.  L. 
Drake,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  due  the 
discovery  of  the  crude  oil  of  commerce. 
About  the  middle  of  August,  1859,  Drake 
at  the  instance  of  Messrs.  Kier  and  Bis- 
sell,  of  Pittsburg,  commenced  the  pioneer 
well  of  the  Pennsylvania  oil  regions.  On 
the  28tli  of  the  same  month  the  drill 
“struck  oil”  at  a  depth  of  694  feet,  and 
two  days  later  the  State  began  her  oil  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  rate  of  25  barrels  a  day : 
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this  production  up  to  July,  1887,  amount¬ 
ed  in  the  aggregate  to  310,000,000  barrels 
of  42  gallons  each. 

Although  the  most  productive  oil  re¬ 
gions  in  America,  and  in  fact  in  the 
world,  have  been  those  in  Pennsylvania, 
yet  petroleum  has  been  found  in  greater 
or  less  quantity  generally  distributed. 
Bitumen  or  petroleum  or  both  have  been 
found  in  the  following  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories:  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 

Jersey,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Montana,  Wy¬ 
oming,  Dakota,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  California.  The  petroleum  of 
the  American  trade,  however,  has  been 
produced  almost  exclusively  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Southwestern  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  California;  over  98  per  cent,  of  the 
total  production  of  crude  to  date  having 
come  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  rock  oil  of  commerce  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  distillation  of  coal,  princi¬ 
pally  cannel  coal,  and  also  of  bituminous 
shales.  As  early  as  1694  English  patents 
were  issued  for  the  manufacture  of 
“pitch,  tar,  and  oyle  out  of  a  kind  of 
stone.”  In  1781  the  Earl  of  Dundon- 
ald(ll)  manufactured  mineral  oils  on  a 
much  more  extensive  scale  than  had  ever 
been  before  attempted,  by  the  distillation 
of  coal  in  coke  ovens.  In  1847  James 
Young,  a  Scotchman,  commenced  exten¬ 
sive  investigations  into  the  manufacture 
of  oil  by  distillation  from  a  substance 
called  “petroleum  peat,”  obtained  from 
Down  Holland  moss.  Many  other  in¬ 
stances  might  be  cited  where  bituminous 
materials  were  used  as  a  base  for  the 
manufacture  of  mineral  oils.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  Pennsylvania  oil,  however,  in 
large  commercial  quantities  in  1860,  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  Drake  well  being  drilled, 
resulted  in  almost  the  immediate  aban¬ 
donment  in  many  localities  of  what  had 
become  to  be  known  as  the  shale  oil  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  character  of  the  American  petro¬ 
leums  as  they  had  been  gathered  in  many 
“Seneca  oil  springs”  was  well  understood, 
however,  many  years  prior  to  1859.  In 
1833  the  elder  Prof.  Sillman  (12)  wrote, 
“I  have  frequently  distilled  it  in  a  glass 
retort,  and  the  naptha  which  collects  in 
tire  receiver  is  of  a  light  straw  color.” 

Chemically,  petroleum  is  a  hydrocarbon 
of  an  exceedingly  complex  character;  al¬ 
though  it  frequently  contains  elements 
other  than  carbon  and  hydrogen,  they 
may  be  considered  accidental  constitu¬ 
ents,  The  average  proportion  of  carbon 
is  85  per  cent,  and  of  hydrogen  15  per 
cent.  Although  the  color  of  the  crude 
oil  is  sometimes  as  light  as  standard 
white,  the  bulk  of  the  crude  of  commerce 
is  of  a  dark  greenish  brown  color.  In 
specific  gravity  this  crude  varies  from 
0.820  to  0.782  or  40  deg.  Baume(13)  to  48 
deg.  B.  Some  of  the  hydrocarbons  are 
so  volatile  as  to  evaporate  readily  at  or¬ 
dinary  temperatures,  making  it  often¬ 
times  dangerous  to  approach  an  open  oil 
tank  with  an  exposed  light,  while  some 
oils  require  a  temperature  between  700 
deg.  and  800  deg.  F.  to  evaporate  them. 

Geology  of  Petroleum. — Petroleum  has 
heen  found  in  greater  or  less  quantities 
in  stratified  rocks  of  all  geological  ages, 
although  the  most  productive  oil  rocks 
have  been  the  Devonian  (14)  strata  of 
Western  Pennsylvania. 

In  California,  petroleum  has  been  found 
in  the  strata  of  the  Miocene  group;  these 
are  the  most  recently  deposited  strata  in 
which  petroleum  has  been  found  in  com¬ 
mercial  quantity  in  America,  while  the 
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oldest  rocks,  or  those  which  stand  at  the 
other  end  of  the  geological  scale,  which 
are  petroliferous,  are  the  Trenton  lime¬ 
stone  beds;  these  have  so  far  been  tested 
in  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky,  although  they  have  only  been 
commercially  developed  in  Ohio  during 
the  past  three  years. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  note  a  general  section  showing  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  oil-bearing  rocks  from 
Canada  through  Western  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  to  Western  Ohio,  together 
with  the  thickness  of  that  part  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth  which  contains  these 
oil  rocks.  Commencing  then  with  geo¬ 
logically  the  highest  strata  which  outcrop 
in  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  the  section 
would  be  as  follows: 
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Rocks  of  the  Paleozoic  System.  Feet. 

(  Upper  barren  coal  measures .  950 

1  Upper  productive  coal  measures  . . .  475 

(Pittsburg  coal  beds  at  the  base.) 

i  Lower  barren  coal  measures  .  500 

(Sandstones  at  top  and  bottom 
contain  a  small  amount  of  oil.) 

J  Lower  productive  coal  measures _  400 

(Sandstones  at  base  contain  a 
small  amount  of  oil.) 

Subcarboniferous  sandstones  and 

shales .  825 

(Several  thin  sandstones  and  Pit- 
hole  or  Berea  grit  contain  a 
limited  amount  of  oil.) 


(Venango  oil  and  gas  shales  and 
sandstones,  Catskill  or  old  red 

sandstone  formation  . 

(Contain  the  most  productive  oil 
and  gas  sands  in  Western  and 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania.) 

Barren  oil  measures . 

Warren  oil  and  gas  shales  and  sand¬ 
stones . 

(Contains  the  oil  and  gas  sands  in 
Warren  county.) 

Barren  oil  measures . 

McKean  oil  and  gas  shales  and  sand¬ 
stones . 

(contain  the  oil  and  gas  sands  of 
Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  and 
Bradford,  Kane,  etc.,  Pa.) 
Devonian  barren  shales  and  sand¬ 
stone  . 

Corniferous  limestone . 

(Contains  oil,  and  gas.) 
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Lower  Helderberg,  Salina,  Niagara 
Clinton  and  Medina  barren  meas¬ 
ures .  700 

(Niagara  limestone  contains  oil, 
but  not  in  commercial  quan¬ 
tity.) 

Hudson  river  sandstones,  shales  and 

slates .  1,000 

(Generally  contain  no  oil.) 

Trenton  limestone .  100 

(Great  oil  and  gas  rock  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana.) 


_ Total  thickness .  8,250 

This  section  is  a  general  section  within 
a  restricted  area  and  does  not  represent 
the  total  thickness  which  these  rocks  at¬ 
tain  elsewhere:  for  instance,  in  central 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Broad  Top  coal  re¬ 
gion.  I  have  measured  these  same  strata 
where  their  aggregate  vertical  thickness 
was  nearly  four  miles. 

Wherever  rocks  have  been  found  to 
contain  oil  in  commercial  quantity  they 
are  porous  and  lie  in  a  comparatively 
horizontal  position,  seldom  having  a  dip 
of  over  75  feet  to  the  mile;  in  the  Brad¬ 
ford  district,  in  Northern  Pennsylvania, 
the  maximum  dip  I  have  found  to  be 
only  14  feet  per  mile.  The  Pennsylvania 
oil  is  all  contained  in  porous  sandstones 
which  are  overlaid  by  strata  impervious 
to  oil  or  water.  These  strata  range  from 
400  to  2,200  feet  thick,  that  is  the  oil 
wells  are  seldom  less  than  400  or  more 
than  2,200  feet  deep. 

Ample  facts  have  been  gathered  to 
prove  that  petroleum  is  a  product  of  a 
slow  destructive  distillation  of  organic 
remains,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
which  were  buried  in  the  sediment  at  the 
time  that  the  rock-making  materials  were 


deposited  in  water  basins.  The  sand  and 
limestone  beds  in  which  the  oil  is  now 
found,  contained  some  of  the  organic  re¬ 
mains  from  which  the  oil  has  been 
formed,  but  I  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the 
oil  has  come  from  the  organic  remains 
buried  in  associated  strata  and  the  porous 
beds  in  which  the  oil  is  found  act  merely 
as  reservoirs  to  hold  the  oil. 

These  porous  beds  are  found  to  exist  in 
restricted  areas;  this  fact  gave  rise  to  the 
areas  in  which  oil  is  found  being  desig¬ 
nated  as  pools.  In  the  Allegheny  river 
region  these  pools  are  very  small  and 
numerous. consequently  the  risk  of  getting 
“dry  holes,”  or  unproductive  wells,  is  so 
great  that  out  of  every  100  wells  drilled 
only  about  72  wells  have  been  found  to 
produce  oil  in  commercial  quantity.  In 
the  Northern  Pennsylvania  region,  or 
what  is  generally  known  as  the  Bradford 
District,  the  oil  pools  are  very  large  and 
as  a  result  out  of  every  100  wells  drilled 
97  have  been  profitably  productive. 

The  character  of  the  sand  as  well  as  the 
size  of  the  pools  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  risk  of  getting  good  wells.  In 
the  Allegheny  river  region  the  sand  is 
coarse  and  of  very  irregular  character 
and  porosity,  not  only  in  its  vertical 
range  but  in  its  horizontal  extension, 
while  in  the  Bradford  District  the  sand 
is  much  finer  but  of  a  more  homogenous 
character  and  more  evenly  porous  both 
vertically  and  horizontally. 

Petroleum  Mining. — Petroleum  has 
been  mined  in  America  exclusively  by 
artesian  wells.  In  Japan  the  practice, 
even  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  to 
dig  vertical  shafts  from  four  to  six  feet 
i  wide  and  to  depths  as  great  as  1,000  feet. 

Formerly  the  operation  of  drilling  a 
well  was  very  slow  and  very  expensive, 
now  an  oil  well  can  be  drilled  2,000  feet 
at  one-tenth  the  cost  and  in  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  time  that  was  required 
when  the  Pennsylvania  oil  regions  were 
i  first  explored.  The  modern  system,  in 
its  general  method,  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  ancient  Chinese  system  de¬ 
scribed  by  Hue  (15),  with  the  exception 
that  steam  power  is  used  instead  of  man¬ 
ual  power,  which  was  transmitted 
through  springing  boards.  Of  course 
the  special  design  and  form  of  the  present 
drilling  tools  are  modern  inventions. 

The  present  American  practice  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows:  Over  the 
point  where  the  well  is  to  be  drilled  a 
derrick  is  erected  from  72  to  84  feet  high, 
forming  a  square  at  the  base  20  feet  on 
the  sides  and  verging  toward  the  top  to  a 
square  having  an  inside  dimension  along 
the  sides  of  2  feet  10  inches.  On  the  top 
of  the  derrick  is  placed  a  crown  pulley 
over  which  the  cable  or  drill  rope  plays, 
the  end  of  the  rope  inside  the  derrick  is 
attached  to  a  string  of  tools  which  meas¬ 
ures  from  55  to  70  feet  in  length  and 
which  weighs  from  1,900  pounds  to  3,400 
pounds,  the  height  of  the  derrick  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  length  of  the  string  of  tools, 
and  the  length  of  the  string  of  tools  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  size  and  depth  of  the 
well  and  the  character  of  the  strata 
drilled  through.  The  other  end  of  the 
rope  is  attatched  to  a  horizontal  shaft 
upon  which  it  is  wound  and  unwound  at 
will,  the  power  being  supplied  by  a  15  to 
25  horse  power  engine,  through  a  leather 
belt  which  passes  over  a  large  wheel 
called  the  “bull”  wheel,  which  itself  is 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  horizontal 
shaft.  Directly  over  the  hole  to  be 
drilled  is' placed  the  walking-beam, which 
is  generally  26  feet  in  length  and  which 
rests  near  the  center  on  a  heavy  post  13 


feet  high,  known  as  the  “sampson”  post. 
Prior  to  the  drilling  process  the  tools 
are  lowered  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
hole  which  lias  been  dug  out,  and  the 
rope  to  which  the  tools  are  attached  is 
made  fast  to  one  end  of  the  walking- 
beam.  The  walking-beam  is  operated 
the  same  as  a  similar  beam  on  the  com¬ 
mon  side-wheel  river  steamboats;  this 
beam  successively  raises  and  drops  the 
tools  which  pound  the  rock  into  fine 
fragments.  When  five  feet  depth  of 
rock  has  been  pounded  up  in  this  way 
the  tools  are  raised  out  of  the  hole  and 
the  broken  debris  is  taken  out  of  the  hole 
by  a  bailer  or  sand-pump,  which  generally 
consists  of  a  wrought  iron  tube  about  20 
feet  long.  When  the  sand-pump  is  sus¬ 
pended  it  is  closed  at  the  bottom  by  a 
foot  valve,  and  when  it  rests  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  hole  the  valve  is  opened. 

The  cost  of  drilling  wells  depends  upon 
many  varying  circumstances;  in  some 
places  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  wells  have 
been  drilled  1,000  feet  deep  for  $1,000;  in 
an  adjoining  State  I  know  of  a  well 
which  has  been  recently  completed  to  the 
depth  of  2,500  feet  and  has  cost  $15,000. 
These  figures  might  represent  the  maxi¬ 
mum  and  minimum  cost.  In  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  oil  regions  the  cost  of  drilling  a 
well  2,000  feet  deep  varies  under  ordinary 
circumstances  from  $3,000  to  $3,500. 

The  depth  of  wells  depends  upon  the 
relative  position  of  the  siuface  of  the 
ground  to  the  oil  and  gas  rock.  The 
average  depth  of  the  Pennsylvania  wells 
up  to  1876  was  about  900  feet:  since  that 
date  the  Bradford  sand  in  McKean  coun¬ 
ty  and  the  Washington  sand  in  Wash¬ 
ington  county  have  been  explored  at 
considerable  depths,  so  that  the  average 
depth  of  the  Pennsylvania  wells  which 
have  been  drilled  since  1876  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  not  far  from  1.600  feet. 

The  deepest  well  which  has  been  drilled 
on  the  American  continent  is  the  Dil- 
worth  exploration  well,  belonging  to  Mr. 
George  Westingliouse,  Jr.,  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Pittsburg,  its  depth  being 
4,618  feet. 

In  the  early  days  of  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  mining,  wells  were  located 
by  spiritualists,  witch-hazelists,  and 
quacks,  or  upon  various  theories  invented 
by  practical  but  superstitious  men.  Lat¬ 
terly,  however,  the  leading  oil  and  gas 
operators  have  realized  that  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  both  of  these  minerals  depends 
upon  well-known  geological  conditions. 
It  is  now  perfectly  possible  for  geological 
experts  to  define  territories  where  neither 
oil  nor  gas  can  possibly  be  obtained,  and 
to  define  other  territories  where  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable  for  its  existence, 
and  to  locate  wells  in  the  latter  areas 
where  the  chances  for  obtaining  the 
sought  for  deposits  are  the  best. 

Petroleum  Transportation. — When  the 
mining  of  petroleum  in  Pennsylvania 
was  commenced  in  1859,  the  oil  was 
placed  in  barrels  at  the  wells  and  trans¬ 
ported  by  wagons  either  to  the  refineries, 
to  river  flats  for  shipment  by  water,  or 
to  the  railroads  where  barrels  were  loaded 
on  cars,  the  oil  being  collected  at  the 
well  in  the  tank.  The  next  step  was  to 
conduct  the  oil  through  pipes  from  the 
well  tanks  into  large  storage  tanks  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  line  of  the  railroads.  The 
shipment  of  the  oil  in  barrels  was  found 
to  be  expensive,  for  various  reasons,  the 
principal  of  which  was  the  loss  due  to 
the  water  contained  in  the  oil  dissolving 
the  glue  and  causing -the  barrels  to  leak; 
it  is  estimated  that  as  much  as  one  per 
cent,  of  the  oil  was  lost  in  this  way.  The 
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next  step  was  to  build  two  wooden  tanks 
shaped  like  tubs  and  placed  on  a  flat  rail¬ 
road  car,  each  tank  holding  about  2.000 
gallons.  In  1871  the  wooden  tank  car 
gave  place  to  the  boiler  iron  cylinder  cars 
which  are  used  to  some  extent  up  to  the 
present  time.  These  tanks  are  made  out 
of  5-16  inch  wrought  iron  and  vary  in 
capacity  from  3.800  to  5,000  gallons. 
Latterly,  however,  the  transportation  of 
crude  oil  in  tank  Oars  has  been  replaced 
almost  entirely  by  pipe  lines.  These  pipe 
lines  are  made  of  wrought  iron  pipes 
varying  in  diameter  from  four  to  eight 
inches.  There  are  now  pipe  lines  from 
the  Pennsylvania  oil  regions  to  Pittsburg, 
Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and  New  York,  and 
to  the  Delaware  river  below  Philadelphia. 
The  present  practice  is  to  store  the  oil  in 
large  iron  tanks  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
wells,  and  to  convey  it  thence  by  pipe 
lines,  either  by  gravity,  where  the  slope 
of  the  ground  will  permit  of  it,  or  by 
pumping  it  through  the  pipe.  The  aver¬ 
age  sized  storage  tank  holds  about  30,000 
barrels  of  crude  oil. 

Petroleum  Refining. — The  preparation 
of  refined  oil  products  from  petroleum, 
for  industrial  uses,  depends  largely  upon 
the  composition  of  the  crude  oil.  The 
following  table  will  give  the  approximate 
composition  of  the  oils  which  are  most 
frequently  spoken  of  in  the  general  liter¬ 
ature  on  the  subject: 
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All  crude  oils  are  subjected  to  a  process 
of  refining  in  order  to  separate  from  that 
portion  designed  for  lamps  certain  pro¬ 
ducts  which  have  been  classified  by  Dr. 
Chas.  F.  Chandler  as  follows:  First,  the 
lighter  oils  which  are  inflammable,  and 
which  evaporate  at  ordinary  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  which  form  with  proper  pro¬ 
portions  of  air  explosive  mixtures.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  heavy  oils  which  form  excellent 
lubricators  but  do  not  burn  well  in 
lamps.  From  these  heavy  products  are 
obtained  the  paraffines  which  are  used  so 
extensively  in  the  arts  for  candles,  water 
proofing,  etc.  Third,  the  tarry  material 
which  crusts  the  wicks  of  lamps.  Fourth, 
the  compounds  which  cause  offensive 
odors. 

The  crude  oil  as  it  comes  from  the  wells 
is  subjected  first  to  a  process  of  distilla¬ 
tion  in  large  iron  stills.  The  most  vola¬ 
tile  products  of  the  oil  pass  off  first  in  the 
form  of  vapor,  which  condenses  by  pass¬ 
ing  through  coils  of  iron  pipe  surrounded 
by  cold  water;  from  these  pipes  are  col¬ 
lected  the  naptha,  benzine  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts.  After  these  lighter  products  come 
from  the  still,  the  burning  oil  or  kero¬ 
sene  next  passes  off ;  this  illuminating  oil 
is  subsequently  followed  by  the  heavier 
lubricating  oils  containing  paraffine ;  there 
remains  in  the  iron  still,  finally,  a  small 
residuum  composed  principally  of  tar 
and  coke.  The  special  distillate  known 
as  kerosene,  which  is  designed  for  illumi¬ 
nating  oil,  is  then  subjected  to  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid,  which  removes  the 
odor  and  color  which  it  possesses  and 
also  destroys  the  smell  of  the  small 
amount  of  tar  which  it  sometimes  con¬ 
tains.  The  oil  is  then  treated  with  caustic 
soda  in  order  to  neutralize  the  last  traces 
of  the  acid;  it  is  then  frequently  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  higher  temperature  in  order 


expel  a  small  percentage  of  benzine 
which  it  often  contains,  the  removal  of 
which  makes  the  kerosene  a  safer  illumi- 
nant.  Thus  prepared  it  is  known  as  the 
kerosene  oil  of  commerce. 

The  details  of  the  process  of  refining 
vary,  not  only  on  account  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  crude  oil  which  is  treated, 
but  also  from  the  character  of  the  special 
product  which  it  is  desired  to  manufac¬ 
ture.  Although  the  ordinary  kerosene 
oil  of  commerce  is  the  principal  product 
which  is  manufactured  out  of  petroleum, 
yet  the  multitude  of  similar  products 
which  are  used  in  the  industrial  arts  re¬ 
quire  that  the  details  of  the  general  pro¬ 
cess  of  refining  shall  be  modified  to  meet 
special  wants  of  the  consumer. 

Statistics  of  Petroleum. — It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  give  here  detailed  statistics  of  the 
petroleum  industry.  Some  general  fig¬ 
ures  recently  compiled  by  an  Oil  City 
paper  will,  no  doubt,  be  sufficient  to 
convey  a  general  idea  of  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  the  United  States  oil  industry 
up  to  the  present  time. 

There  have  been  drilled  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  York  since  1859  about 
75,000  wells,  at  a  cost  of  at  least  $200,- 
000,000.  These  wells,  up  to  the  first  of 
July,  1887,  produced  in  the  aggregate 
over  310,000,000  barrels  of  oil.  which 
sold  at  the  wells  for  $500,000,000,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  profit  to  the  producer  of 
$300,000,000. 

In  the  Washington  county  pool,  which 
is  the  last  large  pool  developed  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  it  is  estimated  that  there  have 
been  spent  for  machinery  and  drilling 
$3,200,000.  There  have  been  exported  to 
foreign  countries  6,231.103,000  gallons  of 
refined  oil,  which  went  to  the  most  re¬ 
mote  parts  of  the  world.  General  Grant, 
during  his  trip  around  the  world,  said 
that  he  encountered  Arabs  carrying 
American  refined  kerosene  in  cans  on 
the  backs  of  camels  across  the  sterile 
plains. 

Mr.  I.  H.  Dean,  an  extensive  oil  opera¬ 
tor.  in  a  recent  speech,  gave  figures  re¬ 
lating  to  the  capital  invested  in  the  tools 
and  appliances  necessary  to  drill  and 
operate  75,000  oil  wells.  He  says;  “As 
showing  the  vast  importance  of  petro¬ 
leum  to  the  world  of  commerce.  I  desire 
to  refer  to  the  outlay  of  capital  that 
would  be  required  for  pipe,  lumber  and 
machinery  in  drilling  75,000  wells.  The 
amount  of  two  inch  tubing  and  pipe  re¬ 
quired,  figuring  the  wells  at  an  average 
depth  of  1,300  feet,  and  that  it  would 
take  as  much  pipe  for  steam,  gas  and 
surface  oil  pipes  as  it  would  to  put  in  the 
wells,  would  be  195,000,000  feet,  or  over 
34,000  miles,  enough  to  span  the  earth 
one  and  one-third  times,  and  would  cost 
at  15  cents  per  foot  $29,250,000.  It  would 
require,  allowing  420  feet  to  the  well, 
31,500.000  feet  of  of  casing,  which,  at  50 
cents  per  foot,  would  amount  to  $15,- 
750,000.  Allowing  an  average  of  100 
feet  of  drive  pipe  to  the  well,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  7,500,000  feet  and  cost,  at  $1.40  per 
foot,  $10,500,000.  It  would  take  $7,000,- 
000  worth  of  lumber  to  build  the  rigs, 
and  the  machinery  and  boilers  necessary 
would  cost  $20,000,000,  making  a  grand 
aggregate  of  $82,500,000.  When  you 
contemplate  carefully  these  figures,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  you  will  commence  to 
realize  the  vast  amount  of  labor  and  cap¬ 
ital  necessary  to  bring  to  the  surface  and 
distribute  this  vast  wealth.  The  story  of 
oil  reads  like  a  tale  from  the  ‘Arabian 
Nights.’  ” 

Adding  to  the  above  the  cost  of  drilling 
it  would  make  the  cost  of  these  wells  at 


least  $200,000,000.  This  does  not  in  any 
sense  represent  the  total  capital  which 
lias  been  placed  in  the  oil  industry,  since 
it  does  not  include  the  capital  placed  in 
oil  lands,  in  pipe  lines  and  refineries. 

A  few  general  facts  connected  with  the 
production  and  consumption  of  the  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  fields  for 
1887  will  be  of  interest  in  this  connection. 
In  1887  there  were  produced  22,728,396 
barrels  of  crude  oil,  making  a  daily  aver¬ 
age  of  62.270  barrels  of  oil  as  against  a 
daily  average  for  1886  of  71,620  barrels. 
About  one-third  of  this  oil  was  produced 
by  the  Bradford  field,  in  McKean  county, 
Pennsylvania,  the  next  largest  one  field 
being  that  of  Washington  county,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  which  produced  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  entire  production.  The 
daily  average  production  of  the  entire 
field  for  1884  was  64,668  barrels,  and  for 
1885,  59,384  barrels.  The  total  decline  in 
stocks  during  the  past  year  has  been 
5,010,824  barrels,  the  daily  consumption 
exceeding  the  daily  production  by  12.246 
barrels.  The  average  price  of  crude  oil 
for  the  year  was  66|c,  the  highest  price 
it  attained  being  90fc,  and  the  lowest 
•  >  1  :  < ' . 

The  present  average  production  of  the 
American  oil  fields  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  facts:  For  the  month  of 
October,  1887,  there  were  delivered  to  the 
pipe  lines,  on  an  average  per  day,  61,834 
barrels  of  crude  oil  from  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  and  New  York  fields,  660  barrels  of 
crude  oil  from  the  Macksburg,  Ohio,  field, 
and  13,708  barrels  of  crude  oil  from  the 
Lima.  Ohio,  field.  In  the  oil  fields  of 
Southern  California  there  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  since  1879,  when  active  develop¬ 
ments  first  commenced,  1,039,000  barrels 
of  crude  oil;  the  total  production  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  1886  being  260,000  barrels. 

NOTES. 

(1)  — Deut. :  xxxii,  13. 

(2)  — Job:  xxxix,  6. 

(3)  — Micali:  vi,  7. 

(4)  — Lib.:  iv,  195. 

(5)  — Quoted  in  Bui.  de  la  Soc.  Chim.  de 
Paris. 

(6)  — “Joseph  de  la  Roche  D' Allion,” 
rosh  dal-yong.  “The  reference  is  taken 
f roin  Sagard,  ‘Historie  du  Canada.'  ” 

(7)  — “Charlevoix,”  Pierre  Francois 
Xavier,  char-le-vwa.  (1682-1761)  A 
French  Jesuit  and  author. 

(8)  — “Peter  Kalm.”  (1715-1779)  A 
Swedish  naturalist  who  spent  about  three 
years  in  North  America.  After  his  re¬ 
turn  he  published  a  book  entitled  “A 
Voyage  to  North  America,”  in  which  he 
gave  a  full  acount  of  his  researches. 

(9)  — Such  articles  appeared  in  the 
Massachusetts  Magazine,  I.,  416;  and  in 
the  American  d  emist,  III.,  174. 

(10) — This  article  was  published  in  the 
Niles  Register,  XII.,  117. 

(11)  — “Earl  of  Dundonald.”  Archibald 
Cochrane.  (1749-1831)  A  British  chemist. 

(12)  — “Professor  Silliman.”  Benjamin. 
(1779-1864.)  A  distinguished  American 
naturalist;  the  founder  and  sole  editor  for 
twenty  years  of  “The  American  Journal 
of  Science  and  Arts.”  He  published  sev¬ 
eral  scientific  works,  and  was  one  of  the 
few  men  who  could  hold  a  large  audience 
through  a  lecture  on  science.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  held  the  chair  of 
chemistry  in  Yale  College. 

(13) - — “Baume,”  Antoine,  bo-ma.  (1728- 
1804.)  A  French  chemist,  the  inventor 
of  the  hydrometer,  an  instrument  for  de¬ 
termining  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids, 
which  is  called  after  his  name. 

(14)  — “Devonian.”  Beginning  with  the 
lowest  strata  of  rocks  the  science  of  geol- 
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ogoly  recognizes  five  ages  or  periods  of 
formation,  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  Car¬ 
boniferous,  Reptilian,  and  Mammalian. 
The  Miocene  group  of  rocks  is  found  in 
the  lower  period  of  the  Mammalian  age, 
and  the  Trenton  limestone  beds  belong  to 
the  lower  rocks  of  the  Silurian  age. 

(15) — “Hue,”  Evariste  Regis,  Abbe. 
(1813-1860.)  A  French  Catholic  mission¬ 
ary,  author  of  a  very  curious  and  amus¬ 
ing  book,  “Travels  in  Tartary,  Thibet, 
and  China.” 


Listing  Oil  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  listing  of  oil  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  has  been  an  inter¬ 
esting  topic  in  the  oil  country  for  some 
time.  Members  of  the  Western  Ex¬ 
change-,  not  being  much  agitated  by 
field  news  by  reason  of  the  shut-down 
movement  must  have  something  to  talk 
about  on  dull  days.  A  good  bit  of  their 
attention  is,  of  course,  devoted  to  the  P. 
P.  A.  but  this  listing  of  certificates  in 
the  big  Stock  Exchange  is  a  fresh  topic 
and  of  prime  interest.  Producers,  who 
are  not  drilling,  cannot  occupy  all  of 
their  time  selling  credit  balances  and 
they,  too,  take  a  turn  at  discussing  the 
probable  results  of  listing  their  product 
on  the  big  Stock  Board.  The  matter  does 
not  end  even  with  them  but  is  a  theme 
of  interest  with  the  drillers  and  tool  J 
dressers. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  | 
admission  of  petroleum  certificates  to  the 
unlisted  securities  department  will  permit 
Wall  street  to  get  more  interested  in  oil 
speculation  than  it  has  been.  There  is 
no  longer  much  speculation  on  this  score. 
But  there  is  much  discussion  of  the  effect 
such  listmg  will  have  on  the  speculative 
oil  business  and  there  are  infinite  shades 
of  opinion  on  the  subject.  Good  bulls 
are  convinced  that  it  means  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  more  money  in  the  business  and 
higher  prices  for  the  goods.  Radical 
bears  are  just  as  certain  in  expression 
that  it  means  powerful  additions  to  their 
ranks  and  lower  prices  for  all  time  to 
come  as  they  declare  the  big  Wall  street 
millionaires  will  “sell  the  life  out  of  oil.” 

Some  of  the  people  who  argue  the 
question  do  not  take  any  facts  in  consid¬ 
eration.  They  have  made  up  their  minds 
and  that  is  the  end  of  it  so  far  as  they  ! 
are  concerned.  The  first  fact  in  the  case  is  j 
that  the  effect  cannot  positively  be  known  ■ 
until  some  time  after  the  listing.  A  few  j 
years  ago  oil  was  listed  on  the  New  York 
Mining  Exchange  and  the  same  question 
was  agitated  at  that  time  in  much  the 
same  way  as  it  is  now.  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  a  large  majority  of  people  in  the 
oil  country  were  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  bring  higher  prices.  That  was  a 
mistaken  opinion.  The  New  Yorkers  did 
“sell  the  life  out  of  oil.”  But  it  cannot 
be  predicated  from  this  that  listing  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  will  result  in  the  same 
thing.  It  is  necessary  to  take  a  broader 
view. 

At  the  time  referred  to  above,  oil  j 
country  speculators  were  nearly  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  production  and  naturally  bulls. 
They  thought  the  addition  of  the  Mining 
Exchange  was  simply  more  capital  to 
carry  the  stocks.  But  the  New  Yorkers 
were  not  influenced  by  any  desire  to  see 
the  producing  industry  prospering.  They 
looked  simply  at  the  cold  facts,  con¬ 
cluded  there  was  too  much  oil  paying  a 
high  rate  of  storage  and  sold  it  for  a  fall. 
Then  they  continued  selling  it  for  the 
freight.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  Stock  Exchange,  still  farther  re¬ 
moved  from  the  producer,  will  be  still 


colder  and  more  matter  of  fact  in  its 
speculation.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  more  selling  for  the  freight.  It 
means  that  the  Stock  Exchange  people 
will  buy,  or  sell  solely  on  the  merits 
of  the  situation  as  it  sees  it.  There 
is  no  sentiment  in  that  speculative  center 
against  selling  short  to  the  detriment  of 
the  producer,  and  the  present  rate  of 
freight  is  too  small  to  have  any  weight 
with  the  “high  rollers”  when  they  see 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
business. 

They  will  be  bulls  on  declining  pro¬ 
duction  and  stocks,  bears  on  increasing 
production  and  surplus.  They  will  not 
change  much  from  one  day  to  another, 
but  will  be  governed  by  more  stable  con¬ 
ditions  if  they  forget  not  their  principles 
of  stock  speculation,  and  the  producers 
will  have  the  matter  largely  in  their  own 
hands  to  make  them  bulls  or  bears.  At 
this  juncture  it  looks  as  though  the  pro¬ 
ducer  could  conscientiously  welcome  the 
Stock  Exchange  in  and  encourage  it  to 
stay  in  by  giving  it  full  and  accurate  in¬ 
formation  regarding  all  branches  of  the 
business. 


Drilling  in  Butler. 

Butler  is  perhaps  the  best  drilled 
county  in  the  oil  country.  It  has  been 
prolific  in  its  yield  of  oil  from  the  old 
belt  from  Parker  to  St.  Joe,  on  the  old 
Karns  City  cross  belt  and  in  the 
gusher  pools  of  Baldridge,  Thorn  Creek, 
Reibold  and  Saxon  burg.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  has  always  been  great  to  wildcat  in 
Butler,  though  the  sands  lie  deep,  for  the 
reward  in  so  many  instances  lias  been 
great.  But  the  time  is  not  far  off  when 
old  Butler  will  have  to  be  abandoned  by 
the  energetic  driller  because  her  ter¬ 
ritory  will  have  been  explored  so 
thoroughly  that  even  a  little  gusher  pool 
may  not  be  hidden  between  the  prying 
holes  drilled  in  her  fields  and  woodlands. 
There  are  some  people  now  drilling  in 
Butler,  wildcat  wells,  lured  by  the 
tempting  bait  to  violate  the  public  con¬ 
science,  and  land  holders  encourage 
them  in  their  mad  dreams,  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  barrels  of  golden  oil  drawn  from 
beneath  the  “soap  mine”  county  has 
been  sold  below  the  average  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  all  fields  considered. 


A  New  Oil  Burner. 

The  Salamanca  Republican  has  been  in¬ 
vestigating  a  new  patent  oil  burner  and 
says  of  it:  For  some  time  past,  C.  A. 
Harris,  of  Killbuck,  has  been  engaged  in 
perfecting  an  apparatus  for  the  use  of 
petroleum  oil  for  heating  purposes.  Va¬ 
rious  inventions  of  this  character  have 
been  patented,  but  so  far  as  we  know, 
none  of  them  have  proved  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  when  put  to  a  practical  test. 

Mr.  Harris  gets  perfect  combustion, 
and  is  able  to  regulate  absolutely  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  oil  and  consequent  heat.  By  his 
method  there  is  no  more  danger  in  using 
oil  for  fuel  than  there  is  in  using  it  for 
light  in  a  student  lamp.  It  is  impossible 
to  deliver  more  oil  in  the  stove  than  can 
be  consumed  and  there  is  no  smoking  of 
pots  and  kettles,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  other  inventions  of  this  character. 
Every  provision  has  been  made  for  safety 
in  using,  as  well  as  to  secure  combustion. 
The  apparatus  can  be  adapted  for  use  in 
any  kind  of  stove  at  small  cost.  Six 
cents'  worth  of  crude  petroleum  will  run 
a  stove  full  blast  for  24  hours,  and  will 
require  but  little  more  attention  than  a 
natural  gas  fire. 


Imported  Draft  Horses. 

Among  those  in  the  oil  country  who 
have  devoted  money,  time  and  care  to  the 
improvement  of  the  stock  in  this  section 
are  Garfield  &  Hazelton.  of  Bradford. 
They  have  not  herds  of  fine  imported 
Jersey  cows  like  George  V.  Forman  and 
Miller  &  Sibley,  but  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  heavv 
draft  horses  with  decided  success.  They 
have,  at  this  time,  several  imported  ani¬ 
mals  of  great  size  and  weight  and  good 
spirit.  A  Jamestown  breeder  speaks  of 
some  of  them  in  the  Journal  of  that  city 
in  the  following  strain: 

Two  of  Mr.  Hazelton’s  fine  teams  were 
in  waiting  and  conveyed  the  guests  to  the 
St.  James  hotel,  where  all  partook  of  a  first 
class  dinner,  after  which  the  magnificent 
horses  were  examined.  After  all  that  had 
been  said  in  favor  of  them,  everyone  ex¬ 
pressed  surprise  to  find  them  even  better 
than  they  anticipated.  The  first  to  ap¬ 
pear  was  the  fine  mahogany  bay  horse 
which  was  driven  by  Mr.  Garfield'.  This 
horse  is  Canadian  and  Clyde,  weighs 
about  1,600  pounds,  has  good  action,  fine 
carriage,  heavy  mane  and  tail,  wide, 
flat,  clean  limbs,  good  feet  and  is  just 
the  horse  for  those  who  prefer  a  horse  of 
medium  weight. 

The  next,  Capt.  Curtis,  is  an  imported 
Clyde.  His  grandsire,  Daarmwell,  and 
his  dame's  sire.  Farmer,  were  of  the  most 
noted  prize  winners  of  Scotland.  He  is 
4  years  old,  weighs  1.800,  is  bright  bay 
in  color,  has  very  heavy  bone  and  long, 
silken,  mane-shaped  hair  on  the  back  of 
his  fetlocks,  which  is  considered  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  purity  of  blood  in  this  breed  of 
horses.  He  is  a  fast  trotter  for  a  large 
horse  and.  in  fact,  it  would  take  a  good 
horse  of  any  kind  to  pass  him.  He  has 
good  feet  and  a  remarkably  pleasant  and 
docile  look,  and  is  what  horsemen  gener¬ 
ally  term  “level  headed.”  In  fact,  they 
all  seemed  to  be  very  gentle  and  easily 
managed. 

The  last  one,  Sir  Herbert,  called  forth 
exclamations  of  surprise  from  all.  He  is 
an  imported  Clyde,  weighs  2.100,  is 
:  seventeen  hands  high,  a  dark  brown  in 
color  with  fine  glossy  coat,  good  sound 
feet,  limbs  as  clean  as  a  carriage  horse, 
neck  long  and  arched  well  up,  yet  power¬ 
ful  and  well  set  on,  short  back  and  long 
hip,  combining  the  style  and  beauty  of 
1  the  carriage  horse  and  the  strength  and 
power  of  the  draft  horse;  just  the  horse 
to  make  everyone  exclaim,  “What  a 
handsome  horse.”  Too  much  credit  can¬ 
not  be  given  Garfield  &  Hazelton  for  the 
!  steps  taken  toward  the  improvement  of 
the  horses  in  this  section,  as  they  have 
spared  no  pains  or  money  to  secure  the 
best  that  could  be  found,  and  the  farmers 
and  friends  will  reap  more  benefit  event- 
!  ually  than  the  importers. 

A  Woman’s  Ingenuity. 

The  chemist  of  the  Alpha  Oil  Company 
of  Port  Sarnia,  Ontario,  is  a  young  lady, 
an  adopted  daughter  of  Mr.  Hall,  whose 
process  of  refining  is  in  use  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  She  is  very  skillful  in  her  pro¬ 
fession,  and  recently  succeeded  in  analyz¬ 
ing  the  oils  treated  at  the  works,  by 
means  of  the  spark  from  a  Bunsen  bat¬ 
tery,  in  an  apparatus  of  her  own  design. 
She  accomplished  the  separation  of  the 
carbons  into  grains  while  collecting  the 
gases  in  separate  chambers.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  whole  apparatus  is  only 
equaled  by  its  efficiency. 

F.  W.  Minshall.  the  well  known  geolo¬ 
gist  of  Marietta,  O.,  is  drilling  two  wells 
on  Fifteen,  near  that  town,  for  gas. 
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CARMI’S  BOOM. 


IT  WAS  BRIEF,  VERY  BRIEF.  BUT  LIVELY 
WHILE  IT  LASTED. 

NLY  those  who  have  started  by  rail, 
on  horseback,  or  afoot,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  in  pursuit  of  the  light- 
footed  lie,  fleeing  like  a  shadow  before 
the  touch  of  investigation,  can  appreciate 
the  feelings  of  those  oil  men  who  rushed 
post-haste  to  Carmi,  Ill.,  a  short  time 
ago,  and  came  madly  back  again.  But 
a  great  many  people  in  the  oil  country 
have  experienced  the  wild  longing  to 
clutch  the  throat  of  the  villain  who  lies 
awake  o’  nights  hatching  fictions  in 
which  the  principal  parts  are  played  by 
imaginary  flowing  wells  in  unheard  of 
localities,  and  these  will  fully  understand 
the  following  Carmi  correspondence  of 
the  Chicago  Herald: 

Mythical  McLaughlin,  who,  when  in 
Chicago,  told  several  newspaper  men 
that  he  had  struck  an  eighty-barrel  an 
hour  oil  well  on  the  Harris  farm,  four¬ 
teen  miles  south  of  Carmi,  not  only 
knocked  the  props  from  under  the  east¬ 
ern  oil  market,  but  started  an  exodus  for 
this  country,  which  from  present  appear¬ 
ances  threatens  to  break  the  roads  in  all 
directions.  McLaughlin’s  story  was 
printed  in  the  newspapers  Friday  morn¬ 
ing.  On  Saturday  night  speculators, 
prospectors,  well-shooters,  drillers,  rig¬ 
gers,  casers  and  fishers  began  falling  over 
each  other  in  their  haste  to  get  into  town. 
They  came  from  the  oil  districts  of  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  in 
their  haste  many  of  them  had  scarcely 
taken  time  to  dress  themselves. 

Sunday  was  a  critical  day  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Carmi.  Nobody  here  knew  what 
was  up,  but  from  daybreak  until  night¬ 
fall  men  with  an  oleaginous  air  anil  a 
wild  eye  were  hopping  into  all  sorts  of 
conveyances  and  driving  like  mad  to  the 
southward.  About  sundown  it  was  given 
out  at  the  hotel  that  oil  had  been  struck 
on  the  Harris  farm  and  that  the  invaders 
had  come  to  gobble  up  all  the  land  with¬ 
in  and  without  the  corporate  limits  of 
Carmi.  The  night  watchman  and  the 
town  whittler  now  remembered  of  hav¬ 
ing  smelled  oil  in  the  air  within  the  last 
decade  or  more  and  the  hotel  keeper  got 
so  worked  up  over  the  matter  that  he 
put  a  lot  “o’  licker”  and  water  on  the  to¬ 
bacco  stained  salamander  and  served  a 
steaming  beverage  in  tea  cups.  Things 
were  getting  to  a  white  heat  Sunday 
night,  when  a  broad-shouldered  Oil  City 
speculator  returned  to  town  from  the 
Harris  farm.  He  came  directly  to  the 
hotel.  There  was  nothing  particularly 
inviting  about  the  man’s  solemnity.  He 
was  covered  with  mud  from  his  high- 
heeled  boots  to  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and 
he  fed  on  the  remnants  of  a  mustache. 
The  loungers  in  the  place,  now  merry 
from  the  catch-as-catch-can  effect  of 
Egyptian  whisky,  waited  for  the  stranger 
to  poke  up  the  bonfire  of  exultation,  but 
the  stranger  wouldn’t  poke.  He  paced 
up  and  down  the  little  office  for  ten 
minutes  or  more.  Then  his  reverie  was 
shattered  by  the  tintinnabulation  of 
clinking  cups. 

“Reg'lar  thing,  landlord?”  he  asked 
with  a  half  developed  smile. 

“Only  on  special  occasions,”  replied 
the  innkeeper.  “Won’t  you  line  us, 
friend  ?  ” 

The  drinks  went  round  again.  Then 
the  subject  of  oil  was  resumed.  The 
stranger  pulled  off  his  boots  and  threw 
his  blue-stockinged  feet  before  the  open 
door  of  the  stove. 


“Now,”  said  he,  “when  did  you  fel¬ 
lows  first  hear  of  this  well?” 

“  'Bout  three  hours  ago,”  one  of  the 
loungers  replied. 

“Well,"  continued  the  stranger  with  a 
smile,  “you’re  all  off — away  off.  I  came 
away  from  Oil  City  so  fast  that  my  col¬ 
lars  were  hanging  out  of  my  grip.  I 
was  the  first  one  ba"k  and  I’ll  tell  you 
now,  boys,  there’s  no  more  oil  on  Harris’ 
farm  than  there  is  on  the  hinges  of 
sheol.” 

Conviviality  vanished  with  this  declar¬ 
ation.  One  by  one  the  loungers  were 
convinced  that  the  McLaughlin  yarn  was 
a  fake,  and  one  by  one  they  fled  out  of 
the  office,  leaving  the  liquor  to  sing  on 
the  stove  and  the  landlord  and  the 
stranger  to  discuss  the  personal  appear¬ 
ance  and  labors  of  Joe  Mulhatton. 
While  they  were  talking  a  Titusville 
rigger  burst  into  the  door  and  with  a 
horned  oath  wanted  to  know  how  soon 
he  could  get  a  train  for  the  east.  When 
the  rigger  saw  the  Oil  City  man  he  ex 
claimed: 

“Sucker,  too,  eh?” 

“Yep,”  replied  the  speculator. 

“Same  here,  too.  Let's  drink.” 

Three  cups  of  punch  disappeared  in  an 
instant,  and  then  the  ghost  story  about 
Harris’  gusher  was  discussed  again  and 
again.  It  was  finally  agreed  all  ’round 
that  Mulhatton,  peripatetic  Ananias,  was 
father  of  the  fake. 

Ever  since  Sunday  oil  men  have  been 
coming  and  going  from  the  Harris  farm. 
His  estate  has  been  trampled  over  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  mud  has  been 
tracked  into  the  house  and  in  some 
places  the  fences  have  been  torn  down. 
Every  few  hours  the  poor  old  granger 
has  to  chase  a  prospector  off  his  land. 
The  nuisance  has  now  become  so  great 
that  Harris  sits  in  his  kitchen,  which 
overlooks  the  farm,  with  a  shotgun 
across  his  knee. 

The  first  visitor  to  the  farm  had  this 
interview  with  him: 

“I  hear  you  have  struck  oil,  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris.”  “Struck what?”  “Oil.”  “Ireckon 
not.”  “The  papers  say  that  a  firm  has 
tapped  your  farm  and  got  a  gusher.” 
“That  might  be,  but  I  don’t  know  what 
you  mean.”  “Where  are  you  storing  it?” 
“Storin'  what?”  “The  oil  the  men 
struck.”  “What's  to  hinder ’em  taking 
it  away  with  ’em?” 

The  visitor  nearly  fell  out  of  the  door¬ 
way.  Investigation  showed  that  there 
was  no  oil  well  on  the  farm,  or  in  the 
neighborhood,  for  that  matter.  The 
whole  matter  sc ‘ms  to  be  a  fake,  and 
there  is  a  suspicion  that  it  was  started  by 
shrewd  speculators.  The  suckers  are 
still  coming  and  going,  but  Farmer 
Harris  has  just  begun  to  get  his  “dander 


Corry  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  has  been 
paying  too  high  a  price  for  its  fuel  gas. 
Accordingly  about  twenty  of  the  leading 
business  men  of  the  place  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  company,  secured 
leases  of  land  and  are  drilling  the  first 
test  well  northeast  from  the  town  and 
about  three  miles  distant. 


The  latest  big  bear  story  is  of  an  oil 
strike  in  New  Zealand.  The  well  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  flowed  away  over  the  der¬ 
rick,  caught  fire  and  burned  the  rig.  The 
fire  was  extinguished  by  putting  “wet 
blankets  over  the  mouth  of  the  pipes;.” 
In  old  Pennsylvania  a  flowing  well  of 
that  kind  is  pretty  hard  to  conquer  with 
wet  blankets. 


Crude  Oil  Gas  for  Fuel. 

The  latest  result  of  the  active  brain  of 
the  inventor,  F.  G.  Lilly,  is  the  new  oil¬ 
gas  burner.  It  has  only  lately  been  per¬ 
fected  and  Tuesday  it  was  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Lilly  stood  by  and  explained 
the  workings  of  the  new  apparatus.  It 
consists  of  a  retort  placed  in  the  stove  or 
fire  box  where  it  is  to  be  used,  and  from 
this  extends  perpendicularly  a  tube,  and 
from  this  projects  at  right  angles  four 
other  pipes.  On  the  upper  side  of  each 
of  these  four  pipes  is  a  small  hole  for  the 
escape  of  the  gas  which  is  generated 
in  the  retort.  Crude  oil  is  the 
fuel  used  and  the  gravity 
system  is  employed" to  force  the  oil  into 
the  retort  from  the  reservoir  outside  the 
stove,  and  a  throttle  outside  the  stove  is 
placed  in  the  pipe  which  conveys  the  oil 
from  the  reservoir  to  the  retort.  This 
gauges  the  supply  the  same  as  where  gas 
is  used  for  fuel.  The  fire  is  started  from 
underneath  the  retort  and  the  oil  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  into  this  by  means  of  the 
throttle;  the  heat  from  below  soon  caus¬ 
ing  the  oil  to  evolve  into  gas  which  im¬ 
mediately  ignites  at  the  four  jets  before 
spoken  of  and  a  white,  smooth  gas  flame 
is  produced  as  when  using  the  natural 
gas.  It  is  regulated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  retort  used  on  the  trial  Tuesday 
was  five  inches  in  diameter.  This  is  the 
size  used  for  heating  large  furnaces  or 
boilers.  Six  gallons  of  oil  will  fire  a  10- 
horse  power  boiler  ten  hours.  This 
burner  can  be  produced  for  $5, 
independent  of  the  pipings.  For 
heating  or  cooking  purposes  a  burner 
can  be  produced  for  $2.50  and  it  will  cost 
between  two  and  three  cents  to  maintain 
a  steady  pressure  of  gas  for  24  hours.  Mr. 
Lilly  made  a  small  stove  expressly  for 
the  trial  and  the  burner  was  in  operation 
for  two  days  on  one  of  the  cars  of  the 
Jamestown  street  railway  with  satisfac¬ 
tory  results. 

A  patent  was  applied  for  on  the  25th 
of  October,  1887.  Mr.  Lilly  has  labored 
assiduously  for  the  perfection  of  this 
burner  for  more  than  one  year.  As 
partners  associated  with  him  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  manufacturing  and  introducing 
to  the  public  this  new  invention  there 
are  Frank  Pennock,  Lee  Pennock,  of  this 
city,  and  Dr.  Martin,  of  Busti,  N.  Y. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  firm  to  start  a 
manufactory  of  these  burners  in  this 
city  in  a  short  time. — Jamestown  Journal. 

The  Oil,  Pain  t  and  Drug  Reporter,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  oil  cases  before  the  inter¬ 
state  commission,  says  tank  car  trans¬ 
portation  is  much  cheaper  for  the  rail¬ 
roads  than  oil  in  barrels,  and  as  an  item 
in  this  cheapness  says  :  “A  further  ad¬ 
vantage  is  that  the  railways  are  enabled 
to  secure  profitable  return  freight  for 
the  empty  tank  cars,  while  the  other 
cars  have  to  be  returned  empty.”  What 
this  “profitable  return  freight”  is  the 
O. ,  P.  &  D.  R.  neglects  to  state,  but  a 
good  deal  of  personal  observation  on 
this  subject  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  “wind,”  except  where  the  oil 
transported  is  Lima  product,  in  which 
case  the  “profitable  return  freight”  is 
generally  a  combination  of  villainous 
smells.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same 
cars  are  used  to  haul  oil  in  barrels,  coke, 
cattle  and  other  freight. 

The  regulation  of  trusts  may  well  com¬ 
mand  the  gravest  attention  of  Congress. 
Born  to  crush  competition  they  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  become  a  commercial  terror  un¬ 
less  supervised  as  rigidly  as  the  sale  of 
whisky. 
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OPERATIONS  IN  JANUARY. 


Wells  Completed,  Wells  Drilling 
and  Rigs  Up  and  Building 
in  the  Entire  Region. 

THE  tale  told  by  operations  in  the  lields 
of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
oil  regions  during  the  month  of  Jan¬ 
uary  is  one  of  increased  and  increasing 
confidence  in  the  beneficent  effects  of  the 
shut-down  and  shut-in  movement.  It  is 
a  story  of  encouragement  to  the  men  who 
bravely  made  a  sacrifice  for  the  common 
weal  that  the  great  surplus  stocks  might 
be  reduced.  There  are  yet  some  who 
stand  out  against  public  sentiment,  who 
want  to  profit  by  the  efforts  of  others  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  business. 
But  the  humane  spirit  of  the  movement 
which  recognized  the  right  of  the  worker 
to  share  in  its  profits  is  now  the  tower 
of  strength  in  the  whole  structure.  The 
intelligent  workingmen  of  this  oil  coun¬ 
try  refuse  to  help  the  mercenary  wretches 
who  would,  for  a  few  paltry  dollars, 
plunge  the  whole  region  back  in  the 
slough  of  despond  from  which  it  is  slowly 
emerging,  and  the  weight  of  which  is 
still  dragging  at  its  feet. 

Throughout  the  region  only  (58  wells 
were  completed  during  the  month, having 
an  aggregate  production  on  the  last  day 
of  the  period  of  1,000  barrels.  This  is 
the  smallest  completed  list  since  the  Brad¬ 
ford  field  first  began  to  attract  attention 
to  its  vast  brown  sand  reservoirs,  yet  it 
left  under  way  the  smallest  list  of  opera¬ 
tions  known  since  statistics  of  this  char¬ 
acter  have  been  regularly  compiled,  j 
namely  113,  of  which  42  were  new  rigs  j 
built  or  building  at  the  close  of  the  j 
month,  and  71  were  wells  drilling  in  the 
various  stages  of  progress  from  spudding 
to  crushing  oil  sand  rock.  The  shut¬ 
down  of  1884  and  the  accompanying  de¬ 
pression  resultant  upon  the  panic  of  that 
year  reduced  the  total  of  operations  to 
118  at  the  end  of  five  months  of  persistent 
endeavor.  The  Producers’  Protective 
Association  and  the  Well  Drillers'  Union 
in  three  months  have  reduced  the  total  to 
113  during  a  time  of  general  commercial 
prosperity.  The  low  ebb  of  1884  was  in 
November  with  the  market  vibrating  be¬ 
tween  67fc.  and  79fc.  The  market  dur¬ 
ing  January  fluctuated  between  85c.  and 
98c. 

The  features  of  the  field  during  Janu¬ 
ary  were  the  Schlegel  &  Lentz  well  at 
Reibold,  the  Normal  School  well  at  Clari¬ 
on,  the  Manufacturers’  Gas  Company’s 
well  at  Cannonsburg,  the  Burchfield 
wildcat  between  Saxonburg  and  Great 
Belt  and  the  Jennings,  Roth  &  Co.  well 
on  the  Mashy  farm  at  Brush  Creek.  The 
first  to  disturb  the  trade  was  the  Normal 
School  well  at  Clarion,  which  was  drilled 
by  the  trustees  of  that  school  for  gas  to 
supply  the  school  buildings,  but  unex¬ 
pectedly  struck  oil  instead  on  the  5th  of 
January.  It  flowed  on  the  ground  at 
first  and  created  much  excitement  but 
when  turned  in  the  tank  and  drilled  in 
it  only  made  about  30  barrels  and  a  cor¬ 
respondent  on  the  ground  rates  it  at  16 
barrels  at  the  close  of  the  month. 

The  Schlegel  &  Lentz  well  on  the  Miller 
farm,  Reibold.  was  the  next  to  agi¬ 
tate  the  trade  on  the  20th  of  the  month. 
It  started  at  20  barrels  an  hour  and  for 
the  first  eight  hours  made  125  barrels. 
It  has  not  been  drilled  since  and  has  de¬ 
clined  up  to  the  10th  of  February  to  a 
little  more  than  8  barrels  an  hour.  It  is 
located  about  900  feet  south  of  the  old 


Smick  well,  apparently  on  a  narrow  spur 
of  prolific  rock  jutting  out  from  the  Rei¬ 
bold  pool,  though  almost  cut  off  from  the 
main  body  by  dry  holes. 

On  the  20th  reports  got  out  of  the  Mc- 
Keown  farm  well  at  Cannonsburg  and 
being  confounded  with  John  McKeown’s 
Pollock  farm  well  created  a  panic  in  the 
trade.  The  situation  there  is  not  danger¬ 
ous  at  present  and  and  is  pretty  fully  set 
forth  in  another  column.  From  the  time 
of  the  Cannonsburg  scare,  which  made 
the  trade  nervous,  the  Jennings  well  at 
Brush  Creek  and  Burchfield's  wildcat 
have  served  to  keep  speculators  on  the 
ragged  edge  up  to  the  first  of  the  month, 
though  neither  amounted  co  anything 
when  drilled  in. 

The  following  summaries  give  the 
showing  condensed: 


WELLS  COMPLETED. 
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ALLEGANY. 

There  were  two  oil  wells  finished  in 
the  Allegany  field  during  January,  hav¬ 
ing  a  combined  daily  production  of  10 
barrels.  No  new  rigs  were  built  during 
the  month  and  at  its  close  there  was  one 
well  drilling,  located  for  a  3  to  6  barrel 
pumper.  In  the  gas  zone  around  the 
Allegany  field  a  few  wells  are  drilling  for 
vapor  fuel. 

BRADFORD. 

The  Bradford  field  has  brought  more 
oil  above  ground  than  it  should  have 
done  in  a  specified  time.  The  producers 
seem  to  realize  this  fact  and  are  not 
hustling  in  the  old  field  for  more.  They 
finished  3  wells  in  January.  Two  of 
these  had  a  combined  production  of  9 
barrels  ax  the  close  of  the  month,  and 
the  other  is  a  dry  wildcat  away  down  in 
the  Kinzua  Creek  section.  The  close  of 
the  month  found  two  wells  drilling, 
neither  of  them  located  to  produce  a  con¬ 
vulsion  in  the  trade.  No  new  rigs  to 
start  February  with  is  an  indication  that 
the  whole  caravan  has  joined  the  shut¬ 
down. 

THE  MIDDLE  FIELD. 

The  middle  field  finished  13  wells  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  under  review,  of  which 
number  5  were  dry.  Two  of  these  were 
north  of  Warren  and  condemn  narrow 
limits  of  possible  territory.  One  was  in 
the  new  Elk  county  district  and  adds  an¬ 


other  finger  post  to  the  number  already 
standing  to  indicate  the  limits  of  that 
development.  The  productive  wells  are 
of  the  very  small,  to  moderately  small 
order,  the  best  being  ten  barrel  affairs  in 
Elk  county.  The  operations  under  way 
at  the  close  of  the  month  comprised  7  rigs 
and  4  drilling  wells.  The  new  rigs  are 
mainly  in  the  Elk  county  country  and 
their  rising  spectral-like  amid  the  tall 
timber  of  that  region  is  a  sign  that  some 
people  have  no  code  of  morals  except  to 
endeavor  to  “get  on"  in  the  world.  Per¬ 
haps  they  are  advocates  of  “personal  lib¬ 
erty”  of  the  type  that  ignores  freedom, 
that  gives  the  fanciful  tastes  of  the 
few  precedence  over  the  rights  of  the 
many.  The  only  other  venture  of  more 
than  passing  interest  is  Carroll’s  wildcat 
located  on  lot  661.  Cherry  Grove,  about 
one  and  one-half  miles  east  from  the  old 
development  on  lot  659. 

VENANGO. 

Old  Venango,  the  pioneer,  furnished  26 
wells  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  had  a 
list  of  operations  aggregating  25.  It  is 
old  enough  to  know  better.  It  has  pro¬ 
duced  oil  since  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Cornplanter  chieftains,  way  back  in  that 
time  over  which  the  mists  and  glamour 
of  unhistoried  years  is  thrown.  With 
all  its  later  romance  and  dear  memories 
one  dislikes  to  say  anything  harsh  of  it, 
but  truth  is  eternal.  It  rises  above  the 
history  and  romance  of  time,  and  if  the 
truth  is  told  in  this  case  old  Venango  is 
behind  the  times.  It  hasn't  caught  on  to 
the  glorious  movement  toward  a  glorious 
end,  and  it’s  acting  in  a  villainous  way. 
Still  there  were  9  fewer  wells  finished  in 
January  than  in  December,  and  there 
were  6  fewer  rigs  and  drilling  wells  at  the 
close  of  January  than  there  were  at  the 
close  of  December,  and  there  is  some 
hope  that  some  few  people  dov  n  that 
way  will  soon  join  the  majority  and  be 
decent. 

CLARION. 

Clarion  produced  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  field  for  January,  in  the 
well  on  the  Normal  School  lot  at  Clarion. 
This  well  was  drilled  for  gas  to  supply 
the  school  buildings,  but  surprised  the 
trustees  of  the  school  and  the  public  by 
beginning  to  flow  oil  on  January  5.  The 
sand  from  which  the  oil  comes  was 
found  at  a  depth  of  1,300  feet.  The  well 
is  rated  at  13  barrels  a  day  at  this  writing, 
January  10th.  and  there  are  four  wells 
drilling  and  four  rigs  up  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  vicinity.  The  Producers’  Protective 
Association  has  bought  the  Normal 
School  well  and  tied  up  about  1,200  acres 
of  territory  which  will  not  be  drilled  un¬ 
til  after  November  1,  and  this  tract  com¬ 
prises  about  everything  that  looks  like 
possible  territory.  Cadwallader  &  Lord 
have  their  No.  1  well,  located  in  the  grove 
back  of  the  railroad,  down  about  800  feet 
and  are  due  to  reach  the  sand  from  the 
15th  to  the  20th  of  the  month. 

BUTLER  AND  ARMSTRONG. 

The  shut-down  has  taken  hold  on  But¬ 
ler  county,  evidently.  This  division  of 
the  field  completed  41  wells  in  December, 
and  but  20  in  January,  a  decrease  of 
more  than  50  per  cent.  Rigs  compare 
13  to  16,  a  decrease  of  3,  and  drilling  wells 
17  to  30.  a  decrease  of  13.  The  new  wells 
of  January  had  a  combined  production 
of  623  barrels  daily,  while  those  of  Decem¬ 
ber  did  878,  a  decrease  of  255.  The  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  division  were  the  Schlegel 
&  Lentz  well  at  Reibold,  which  was 
drilled  into  the  sand  on  the  14tli  and 
started  at  20  barrels  an  hour.  It  declined 
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steadily  until  it  was  down  to  9  barrels  an 
hour,  at  which  figure  it  held  until  the 
5th  of  February,  when  it  dropped  to  but 
little  more  than  8  barrels  an  hour.  Its 
production  on  the  10th  inst.  was  200  bar¬ 
rels  for  24  hours.  The  Burchfield  wildcat 
on  the  Gallagher  farm,  two  and  a  half 
miles  northeast  of  the  Saxonburg  devel¬ 
opment,  came  in  dry  just  after  the  first 
of  February,  after  having  agitated  the 
trade  for  about  two  weeks.  It  made 
cpiite  a  flurry  on  tapping  the  sand  and 
the  owners  made  quite  a  bluff,  but 
proved  a  failure  when  drilled  in.  The 
Jennings,  Roth  &  Co.  venture  on  the 
Mashy  farm,  Brush  Creek,  attracted  a 
good  bit  of  attention  near  the  close  of  the 
month,  but  was  finally  put  in  the  5-barrel 
class  without  a  record.  It  is  now  drilling 
for  the  lower  sands,  if  any  exist  at  that 
point.  The  Saxonburg  field  attracted 
some  attention  again  the  first  days  of 
February  on  account  of  the  good  showing 
of  the  Crawford  farm  well  at  the  north¬ 
west  and  the  J.  H.  Lonitz  farm  producer 
at  the  southeast.  Further  developments, 
however,  have  removed  the  fear  of  anv 
considerable  extension  of  the  territory, 
B.  B.  Campbell's  Smalley  farm  No.  1 
having  come  in  dry  on  the  southeast  and 
Snee  No.  5  dry  at  the  northwest,  near  the 
Crawford. 

WASHINGTON. 

This  field  only  added  2  new  wells  to 
the  producing  list  with  a  combined  pro¬ 
duction  of  123  barrels.  But  it  created  a 
sensation  about  the  20th  of  the  month, 
when  the  old  well  of  the  Manufacturers’ 
Gas  Co.,  on  the  McKeown  farm,  Canons- 
burg  district,  was  freshened  up.  This 
old  well,  drilled  in  1886,  was  a  small 
producer  from  the  “50-foot”  sand,  but 
the  oil  was  cased  off.  In  December, 
1887.  it  was  deepened  to  the  Gordon 
sand.  In  January  the  casing  was  drawn 
so  as  to  let  the  oil  from  the  “50-foot 
sand”  down,  and  some  increase  of  gas  in 
the  Gordon  rock  together  with  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  drilling  caused  it  to  flow.  It  is 
not  considered  important  since  the 
whole  story  has  been  told.  To  the 
northeast  of  this  well,  on  the  Buchanan 
farm,  the  Fisher  Oil  Co.  has  a  well 
partially  shut  in,  but  doing  about  23 
barrels  a  day.  Its  exact  capacity  is 
known  only  to  the  owners,  if  to  them. 

John  McKeown  has  been  prodding 
around  that  country  for  some  time  in  the 
belief  that  somewhere  near  the  old  Mc¬ 
Keown  farm  well  there  was  a  field. 
He  drilled  a  duster  on  the  Pollock  farm 
east  of  the  Morganza  Reform  school 
property,  and  started  one  on  the  Gibbon 
farm,  south  of  that  property.  The 
Fisher  Oil  Co.  started  a  well  on  the  Mack 
j u st  northeast  of  t h e  B uch anan ,  an d  abou t 
a  mile  in  advance  to  the  northeast  John  A. 
Snee  has  been  drilling.  Flinn  &  Booth 
have  begun  drilling  on  the  Morganza 
farm  and  have  three  rigs  up,  but  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  Producers’  Pro¬ 
tective  Association  have  succeeded  in 
getting  these  operations  stopped.  They 
have  also  succeeded  in  shutting  down 
five  of  the  eight  drilling  wells  at  Taylors- 
town,  and  the  other  three  are  well  with¬ 
in  the  defined  limits  of  the  territory. 

GREENE  COUNTY. 

E.  M.  Hukill  keeps  up  the  search  for 
golden  grease  in  the  Greene  county  terri¬ 
tory  and  was  rewarded  in  January  with 
a  25.- barrel  well  on  the  Girard  farm,  near 
Willow  Tree.  It  gets  its  oil  from  the 
shallow  or  Dunkard  Creek  sand.  John¬ 
ston  &  Hamilton  got  a  showing  of  oil 
ju  their  well  near  Kiueyah,  in  Pec§mber 


but  just  then  they  broke  the  tools  and 
have  been  shut  down  with  a  fishing  job 
since  then. 


WELLS  COMPLETED. 
Allegany  Field. 


Twp.  Owner.  Barrels. 

Wirt,  lot  47,  C  H  Tew .  5 

Clarksville,  lot  10,  M  M  Congdon .  5 

Wells  completed .  2 

Production .  10 


Bradford  Field. 

Quintuple,  Thomas  Hanley .  3 

Foster  Brook,  E  T  Co,  Kerwin  <fc  Co,  No  12.  0 

Warrant  3,085,  Newell  &  Co  No  1 . dry 

Wells  completed .  3 

Production .  9 

Dry .  1 

Middle  Field. 


KINZUA  VILLAGE. 

Harris,  Ed  Fogle .  dry 

WARREN. 

Sill,  John  Truby . dry 

Asylum,  Jamison .  4 

HARMONY  TWP,  FOREST  COUNTY. 

Connelly,  W  P  Black  No  2 . dry 

Kepler,  Beaver  &  Hale,  Fogle  &  Co  No  1.  5 

Neil.  Lord  &  Henne  . dry 

COOPER  DISTRICT. 

Reno,  Capt  A.  V  Haight .  4 

MISCELLANEOUS,  ELK  COT  NT  Y,  ETC. 

2032,  Boggs,  Rosenberg  &  Co  No  4 .  10 

2033,  Highland  Oil  Co  No  8 .  9 

“  Null  .  10 

2020,  Barnsdall  &  McDermott .  12 

3212,  Armstrong  &  Co  No  1 . !...  2 

“  No  2 . dry 

Wells  completed .  13 

Production .  50 

Dry . 5 

Venango. 

Rynd,  Carnahan  &  Myers .  3 

McCloclin,  McCloclin  No  3 . 4 

Turner  &  Franchin,  Lufkins  &  Myers .  5 

Raymilton,  Krepp,  J  Patterson  wildcat.  .  dry 
I  > ; 1 1 « * .  Dilip  Hrns  .  '2 


SLAB  FURNACE. 

S  P  McCalmont,  Koch  Bros  No  2  17 

Phila  &  Bost,  Kelley,  &  Smullin  No  9 .  f» 

Wicks,  Judd  &  Geiser  No  1 .  7 

J  K  Dale,  Shafer  &  Dale,  No  4 .  8 

MT.  HOPE. 

P  Stroup,  Sheasley  &  Galbraith  No  2 .  12 

BULLION. 

Balliett,  W  T  Baum — . dry 

SIX  POINTS. 

R  S  Grant,  David  Allen . .  5 

R  S  Grant.  Gosser  &  Co . .  6 

VICINITY  EMLENTON. 

Squaw  Valley,  Jones,  W  Stevenson .  3 

VICINITY  PLEAS  ANT  VILLE. 

Lyle,  Gray  &  Fullerton  . .  6 

Lyle.  Alex  Lowrv .  3 

Madison,  Dodge  &  Riffenberg .  5 

West  Pithole,  J  N  Windsor . dry 

McCalmont,  McCalmont . dry 


Clark,  Corwin  &  Co .  6 

Newton,  Zittle  &  Son .  8 

PITHOLE  AND  PLUMER. 

Duke,  W  P  Black,  wildcat .  4 

Ogley.  B  F  Brundred  No  1 .  3 

Davis,  W  J  Innis  No  2 . dry 

Bromley,  Bromley  &  Co  No  2 .  4 

Wells  completed .  26 

Production . 138 

Dry .  5 

Clarion. 


Clarion  Normal  School .  16 

Wells  completed .  1 

Production .  16 


Butler  and  Armstrong. 

Blakeley,  Coast  &  Co  No  4 .  25 

Galebaugh,  Leidecker  Bros  No  2 .  50 

Miller,  Schlegel  &  Co .  216 

Snow,  Gantz  &  Co  No  2 .  30 

Jos  Critchlow,  Steinbaugh  &  Co  est .  10 

Lloyd,  Stage  &  Co . dry 


Thom  Creek,  BuffopJ,  Hftttery  &  Qg, , . , , , ,  8 


James  Bromfield,  Campbell  &  Murphy .  20 

Chas  Duffey,  Owen  Brady  No  7 .  25 

BRUSH  CREEK. 

Duthil,  Burchfield  &  Co .  25 

Mashy,  Jennings,  Roth  &  Co .  6 


SAXONBURG. 

Adler,  Bolard,  Greenlee  &  Co  No  2 .  20 

Battentelder,  Extension  Oil  Co  No  7 .  100 

H  Lonitz,  Golden,  Wuller  &  McBride  No  3..  25 

Frazier,  Marshall  Oil  Co  No  1 . dry 

Rendert,  Staley  &  McDonald  No  1 . dry 

Seibert,  Gibson  &  Gahagen .  10 

Welch,  Root  Bros  . dry 

Mrs  Reudert,  Davis.  Starr  &  Co  No  1 . drv 

Lonitz,  Bolard,  Greenlee  &  Co .  60 


Wells  completed . .  20 

Production .  .  623 

Dry .  5 


Washington. 

» 

CANONSBURG. 

J  Buchanan,  Fisher  Oil  Co .  23 

TAYLOBSTOWN. 

Vincent  Blayney,  Washington  Oil  Co .  100 

Wells  completed .  2 

Production .  123 

Greene  County. 

Willow  Tree,  Girard,  E  M  Hukill  No  3  25 

Wells  completed .  1 

Production .  25 

DRILLING  WELLS  RIGS  UP  AND 
BUILDING  JAN.  31,  1888. 

Allegany  Field. 

Lot.  Owner.  Depth. 


Scio  lot  46,  L  G  Norton . drilling 

Alma  lot  4, Breckinridge  &  Co  (shut-down)  2  1200 
Clarksville  lot  10,  Steele  &  Fields  (old) . rig 

Wells  drilling  . .  1 

Total . 1 


Bradford  Field. 


Indian  Creek,  Ramsey  &  Co . drilling 

Mount  Jewett,  Knox  Bros  &  Co . drilling 


Hamlin  twp.  Van  Scoy  &  Co  (shutdown). .  .1100 

Wells  drilling  .  .  2 

Total .  2 


Middle  Field. 


KINZUA  VILLAGE. 

Swift,  C  J  Swift . drilling 

CLARENDON. 

Lot  562,  Goal  Bros  No  6  (fishing)  . .  abandoned 
532,  C  A  &  D  Cornen  No  5  (shut  down) .  900 

562,  Goal  Bros  No  7 . rig  bldg 

TIONA. 

Lot  109,  J  W  Sherman  No  11 .  .  rig 

CHERRY  GROVE. 

Lot  661,  A  J  Carroll . drilling 

HARMONY  TOWNSHIP,  FOREST  COUNTY. 

Dossin,  Wolcott  &  Co  No  1 .  800 

Joslin,  Wood  &  Co  No  3  (old) .  rig 

Hays,  Dossin  McIntyre  No  1 .  rig 

MISCELLANEOUS,  ELK  COUNTY,  ETC. 

3663,  Elk  Oil  Co  No  4  (shut  down) . 2300 

1464,  Barnsdall  &  Co .  rig 

2676,  Wilcox  Oil  Co .  rig 

3212,  Beam,  Ralph  &  Co . rig  bldg 

2032,  Boggs,  Rosenberg  &  Co . drilling 

- ,  Rollin  Dow . rig  bldg 

5508,  (Forest)  Shannon  Syndicate  (shut 

down) . 1675 


New  rigs .  7 

Wells  drilling .  4 

Total . 11 


Venango. 

A  P  Dale,  Dale  Bros  No  3 . drilling 

Cherrytree,  Archer,  Taylor  &  Torre y  No  2 

(wildcat) . 700 

Longwell,  Longwell  &  Co  (old) . rig 

Buxton,  Buxton  &  Co . rig 


SLAB  FURNACE,  ETC. 

Keystone,  Guckert  &  Co  No  1 . drilling 

Dr  Carey,  Dodd  &  Ritchey  No  1 . drilling 

Haskell,  Judd  &  Geiser  No  2 . drilling 

Haskell,  Ju.dd  &  Geiser  No  3  . drilling 

Raisen,  C  W  Warner  No  9 . rig  bldg 

Phila  &  Bost,  Gates  &  Doty  No  3 . rig 

RwffisM  ^  op. jig  hi  4$ 


IO 
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hall’s  run. 

Zeigler,  Wolf  &  Shafer  No  1 . plugged 

Zeigler,  Wolf  &  Shafer  No  1 .  500 

Boyle.  Deitrick  &  Co  No  1 .  400 

Rumbold,  Heeter  &  Co  No  3 . drilling 

Sayers,  Heeter  &  Co  No  1 . drilling 

Rumbold,  Chas  Wurster  No  2 . drilling 

Zeigler,  Baumer  &  Rapp  No  1  . rig  bldg 

Rote,  Heeter  &  Co  No  2 . rig  bldg 

RED  VALLEY. 

J  Hetzler,  H  D  Brown  No  5 . rig  bldg 

J  Campbell,  Ritz  &  Vensel  No  4 . drilling 

VICINITY  PLEAS  ANT  VILLE. 

Vose,  M  N  Miles  No  2 . drilling 

Noyse.  Hass  Noyes . drilling 

Grandin,  Benedict  &  Bugbee .  750 

Stewarts  Run,  Carnahan  &  Son . rig  j 

Bumstead,  Bumstead  No  1  . drilling 

Zahnizer,  Zahnizer  &  Williams .  700  ' 

Lamb,  Alfred  Lamb  No  1 . rig 

Blank  W  P  Black . (abandoned) 

VICINITY  EMLENTON. 

Fox,  Fox  &  Morgan  (old) . rig  j 

Fox,  Fox  &  Morgan  (shut  down) . rig  j 

Rigs  up  and  building .  8 

Wells  drilling . .  17 


Total 


Clarion. 


Wittaken,  Berlin  &  Son . .  600  | 

Buzza,  Heeter  &  Co . rig  j 

Fillman,  J  R  Fillman  (fishing) .  800  ; 

CLARION  BOROUGH. 

Arnold  lot,  Cadwallader  &  Lord  No  1.  .dialling  ! 
Arnold  lot,  Cadwallader  &  Lord  No  2.  .drilling  | 

Greenland  lot,  Rider  &  Co . rig 

Garvin,  Ira  C  Fuller . rig 

Arnold,  Leeper  &  Co . rig  j 

Campbell,  Cadwallader  &  Lord . rig  j 

- J  M  Kifer . rig 


Rigs  up  and  building .  6 

Wells  drilling .  4 

Total .  10 


Butler  and  Armstrong. 


Farm  Owner  Depth,  j 

Win  Goering,  W  L  Guckert  &  White  . 1200  \ 

Galebaugh,  Connors,  Fishel  &  J  P  Bredin 


No  2 .  rig  ! 

Dodd  (Buffalo  Creek.Reep  &  Sutton. . .  .drilling  | 

William  Bromfield,  Davis  Bros . drilling  j 

Robert  Morrow,  Morrow . drilling 

Gumper,  Brady  &  Co .  rig 

Downy,  Steinbrook  &  Co . drilling 

Downy,  McTammany . 1200 

Glade  Mills,  Cappeau  &  Co . drilling 

Reiber,  Clark  &  Co . 1000 

Burton,  Farmers’  Oil  Co . rig  up 

Thos  Montgomery,  Calhoun  &  Co . rig  bldg 

Gumper,  Gumper . rig  bldg 

J  Black,  Burns  &  Co .  rig 

Middlesex  twp,  Bracken  &  Co . rig  bldg 


BRUSH  CREEK. 

Sam  Marshall,  Munhall  &  Co . sand 

Bonner,  Jennings .  rig 

Reynolds,  Me  Reive y  &  Co . rig  bldg 

Drick,  Munhall  &  Co . rig  bldg 

Near  Jamison’s  Mills,  Unknown  party  . .  .  rig 
SAXONBURG. 

Adler,  Troutman  Oil  Co  No  4 . 1200 

Battenfelder,  Extension  Oil  Co  No  10 .  rig 

Seibert,  John  A  Snee  &  Co  No  5 . drilling 

Crawford,  Haymaker  &  Co  No  1 . drilling 

“  “  “  2 fishing. . .sand 

Aderhold,  Golden,  Wuller  &  McBride  No 3..  800 

Helmbold,  B  B  Campbell  (old) .  rig 

Muder,  Loan  &  Co  No  2  fishing . sand 

Smalley,  B  B  Campbell  No  1 . sand 

Logan,  Fishel  &  Co . drilling 


J  H  Lonitz,  Bolard,  Greenlee  &  Co  No  4.  . .  rig 


Rigs  up  and  building .  13 

Wells  drilling .  17 


McPherson,  John  A  Snee  &  Co . drilling 

Morganza,  Flinn  &  Booth .  rig 

TAYLORSTOWN. 

Hutchison.  Washington  Oil  Co  No  1 . 1600 

J  M  McMannus,  “  “  No  2  (shut¬ 
down)  . 2480 

Neeley,  Washington  Oil  Co  No  1  (shut¬ 
down) . 2558 

Sam  Wright,  Washington  Oil  Co . 1600 

Jas  Hodgens,  Washington  Oil  Co  No  2 .  500 

“  “  “  3 


“  “  4 .  rig 

Hilton,  Ellsworth  &  Preston  No  1 . 2200 

"  “  “  No  2 . 1200 

Grimes,  Marshall  Oil  Co .  600 

Allison,  R  H  Thayer .  rig 

Crawford,  Palmer  &  Co .  rig 

Rigs  up  and  building .  8 

Wells  drilling .  16 

Total .  24 


Shannonin. 


Oakdale,  A  F  Allen  Brown  &  Co . drilling 

D  P  Collins  A  F  Allen  Brown  &  Tomlin¬ 
son . . drilling 

GREENE  COUNTY. 

Hathaway  Danstown.  E  M  Hukill  No  1. drilling 
Evans,  Mt  Morris,  ’•  “  Nol. drilling 

Fordyee  “  “  No  l(shut 

down) .  1360 

D  L  Donelly,  Alexander  &  Co .  700 

EM  Hukill . drilling 

Nineveh,  Johnson  &  Hamilton  (fishing). .  .sand 
GREENSBORO. 

Rubber!  &  Williams,  Jones  farm . drilling 

James  Ohlsom,  “  “  . drilling 

Rigs .  0 

Drilling .  9 

Total .  9 


OPERATIONS  FOR  GAS. 
Wells  Finished  in  January,  1888. 

ALLEGANY  FIELD. 


Wirt,  lot  1,  Empire  Gas  Co . gas 


Middle  Field. 


WARREN  COUNTY. 

Lot  212,  Pennsylvania  Gas  Co  No  19 . gas 

Wilcox,  National  Transit  Co  No  33 . gas 

VENANGO. 

S  P  McCalmont,  Oil  City  Fuel  Supply  Co. . .  gas 
Shafer,  “  “  ”  ....gas 

Allegheny  bank  tract,  Oil  City  Fuel  Supply 

Co  No  2 . gas 

S  P  McCalmont,  Oil  City  Fuel  Supply  Co 

No  1 . gas 

Deshner,  Oil  City  Fuel  Supply  Co  No  1 . gas 

McKever,  Wm  McKever  No  1 . gas 

Keverline,  Oil  City  Fuel  Supply  Co  No  1. . .  .gas 

Emlenton,  Emlenton  Citizens’  Gas  Co . dry 

WASHINGTON. 

Vance ville,  Willetts  &  Son . gas 

Brownsville,  Home  Natural  Gas  Co  No  3. . . .  gas 

Wells  completed .  13 


WELLS  DRILLING  AND  RIGS  UP 
AND  BUILDING  FOR  GAS. 

Allegany  Field. 


Wirt,  Lot  1,  Empire  Gas  Co . drilling 

“  58,  Cuba  Gas  Co . drilling 


Clarksville,  Lot  2,  National  Transit  Co.. drilling 

Bradford  Field. 

Mack,  Manufacturers’  Gas  Co,  (shut  down)  750 

Middle  Field. 

KINZUA  VILLAGE. 


Not  Recommended  for  Adoption  Here. 

The  French  Abbe  Hue,  lately  returned 
from  China,  thus  describes  the  system  of 
deep-earth  boring  practiced  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  he  has  for  some  time  re¬ 
sided.  A  wooden  tube,  6  feet  in  length, 
is  first  driven  down  through  the  surface 
soil.  This  tube  is  held  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground  by  a  large  flagstone,  having 
a  hole  in  the  center  to  allow  the  tube  to 
pass  through  and  to  project  a  little  above 
it.  A  cylindrical  mass  of  iron,  weighing 
about  400  pounds,  hollow  and  pointed  at 
its  lower  end,  and  having  lateral  notches 
or  apertures,  is  jerked  up  and  down  in 
this  tube  at  the  end  of  a  lever,  from 
which  it  is  suspended  by  a  rope.  This 
kind  of  ‘’monkey''  disintegrates  the  rock, 
the  debris  of  which,  converted  into  sludge 
by  water  poured  in,  finds  its  way  through 
the  lateral  apertures  into  the  interior  of 
the  cylinder.  By  raising  the  latter  at  in¬ 
tervals.  this  sludge  is  removed' from  the 
borehole.  The  rate  of  boring  in  rock  of 
ordinary  hardness  is  one  foot  in  12  hours. 
Only  one  man  is  employed  at  one  time 
to  work  the  lever.  By  this  means  wells 
of  1,800  feet  deep  are  sunk  in  about  two 
years  by  the  labor  of  three  men,  reliev¬ 
ing  one  another  every  six  hours. 


Clarion  District  W.  D.  U. 

There  was  a  large  turnout  at  Friday 
evening’s  meeting  of  the  P.  P.  A.  and 
the  Well  Drillers’  Union,  and  everybody 
was  happy.  The  pay  roll  for  January 
has  been  made  out  and  forwarded  to 
headquarters,  and  by  the  10th  inst.  it  is 
expected  that  the  money  to  pay  the 
members  will  be  on  hand.  The  amount 
required  is  about  .$3,500.  There  are  now 
170  members  in  this  one  branch  alone, 
and  about  1,600  members  throughout  the 
country  entire.  There  has  been  some 
considerable  fear  among  our  merchants 
that  this  shut-down  would  ruin  trade. 
It  may  have  weakened  trade  to  a  certain 
extent  within  the  past  few  months,  but 
will  not  the  circulation  of  the  $3,500  give 
it  more  backbone  and  stiffen  it  up  again? 
The  greater  amount  of  the  money  will  be 
received  by  people  of  Emlenton  and  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity,  and  will  gain  circula¬ 
tion  and  everybody  will  receive  a  benefit. 
Of  course  this  money  will  not  create  a 
big  boom  and  fill  the  streets  and  stores 
with  hundreds  of  people,  but  it  is  going 
to  furnish  the  necessities  of  life  for  some 
and  “pocket”  money  for  others,  and 
keep  matters  moving  along  serenely. 
The  limit  to  become  a  member  and  re¬ 
ceive  all  the  benefits  as  such  is  until 
February  21.  After  that  date  should  you 
become  a  member  you  receive  no  bene¬ 
fit.  We  would  urge  all  who  have  not 
yet  done  so,  to  join  and  aid  the  move¬ 
ment. — Emlenton  News. 


The  connecting  pipe  line  from  Cygnet 
to  Lima  was  completed  Feb.  2,  and  the 
first  oil  sent  through  on  Feb.  3.  It  is 


Total .  .  30 


Washington. 

Farm.  Owner.  Depth. 

McKeesport,  Stone  &  Co  (shut-down) . 1800 

Bane,  Ten-Mile  Oil  Co  (shut-down) . 1039 

Bailey,  McKenna  Oil  Co . 1000 

Cameron,  Willets  &  Young  (fishing) . 1740 

Miller,  Marshall  Oil  Co  No  2  (fishing) . 1700 

S  Fergus,  S  Fergus . 2300 

McBurney,  Wheeling  Oil  Co . sand 

Munce,  I.  Willets  &  Son  No  2 . drilling 

Gordon,  P  L  &  H  Co  No  8 . rig 

Kammerer’s  Mills,  Willets  &  Son . sand 

CANNONSBURG. 

W  Pollock,  Scott  &  Co . drilling 

A  H  Griffin,  John  McKeown .  rig 

Kelso,  Cannonsburg  Light  &  Heat  Co .  rig 

MsNamanh  Fisher,  Quit  y  §  Qg  ,,,,,,,,,,,  rig 


Richardson,  T  G  Phillips  No  1 . rig  bldg 

WARREN  COUNTY'. 

Lot  253,  Pennsylvania  Gas  Co,  No  20  (old). .  rig 
CLARENDON. 

Lot  52,  Clarendon  Mutual  Gas  Association 


No  3 . , . drilling 

Marien ville,  Kahle  Bros . drilling 


"Venango. 

Haight,  W  P  Black  No  2 . drilling 

Bedin,  Oil  City  Fuel  Supply  No  1 . drilling 

“  “  No  2 . drilling 

WASHINGTON. 

Kammerer,  Willets  &  Son . drilling 

Rigs  up  or  building .  1 

Wells  drilling . 9 

Total.,,,,,,,.,,,,.,,,,..,,  w 


a  six-inch  line  and  it  took  9.000  barrels  of 
oil  to  fill  it.  It  was  19  hours  from  the 
time  oil  was  turned  into  the  line  before 
it  began  to  come  out  at  Lima.  A  60  ton 
pump  is  used  at  Cygnet  and  a  smaller 
one  at  the  Findlay  relay  station.  Con¬ 
struction  was  begun  December  27. 


Indianapolis  is  still  having  a  lively 
time  with  its  natural  gas  ordinance. 
What  with  the  Indianapolis  company 
and  the  Standard  working  for  changes  in 
the  ordinance  and  the  Broad  Ripple  and 
Consumers’  Trust  working  against  any 
change,  the  average  Councilman  in  the 
Hoosier  capital  can  hardly  sleep  o’  nights, 
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CURRENT  COMMENTS. 


Carmi,  Ill.,  might  have  remained  un¬ 
known  except  to  the  geographers  had  it 
not  been  for  the  colossal  lying  of  Mythi¬ 
cal  McLaughlin. 

#  * 

* 

New  uses  for  petroleum  are  being  dis¬ 
covered  at  a  rate  that  promises  to  make  a 
demand  even  for  the  inferior  product  of 
the  Russian  field. 

*  * 

11- 

Natural  gas  properly  used  is  one  of 
the  greatest  economic  and  industrial 
agents.  Neglected,  it  becomes  a  vicious 
and  destructive  demon. 

*  * 

* 

The  listing  of  pipe  line  certificates  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  will  bring 
a  new  element  into  the  trade  of  import¬ 
ance  to  both  speculators  and  producers. 

*  * 

•Jr 

We  are  proud  of  our  portrait  of  F.  W. 
Bowen,  editor  of  the  Oil  City  Blizzard — 
almost  as  proud  of  it  as  of  the  thirteen 
years’  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  it. 

.  *  * 
x 

It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before 
the  narrow  gauge  railroad,  as  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  progress,  gets  another  such  boom 
as  it  got  in  the  oil  country  a  few  years 
ago. 

-X-  X- 

* 

The  crude  market  on  the  Petrolea, 
Ont.,  Exchange  ranges  from  seventy 
to  seventy-five  cents.  The  Canadians  are 
evidently  not  finding  the  oil  business  all 
profit. 

X  X 
X 

The  producer  of  oil  in  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Ohio  oil  field  has  suffered  much,  but 
the  introduction  of  his  product  for  fuel 
purposes  is  making  rapid  progress  and  he 
will  yet  receive  his  reward. 

X  X 
X- 

In  this  region  of  oil,  coal  and  timber 
there  is  reckless  waste.  It  is  a  pity 
that  ten  dollars’  worth  of  timber  should 
be  destroyed  to  get  bark  enough  to  tan 
fifty  cents’  worth  of  shoe  leather. 

x  X 
* 

The  surplus  stock  of  crude  oil  in  the 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  oil  region 
has  been  reduced  over  3,700,000  barrels 
the  past  three  months.  This  means  the 
lifting  of  a  fair  portion  of  a  heavy  burden. 

x-  x 
x 

The  foreign  refined  markets  were  more 
excited  last  month  than  at  any  time  since 
the  great  corner  in  refined  of  1876,  when 
crude  was  boomed  to  four  dollars  a  bar¬ 
rel  for  the  last  time  and  refined  was  held 


in  New  York  at  thirty  cents  a  gallon  for 
export  oil.  The  foreigners,  it  appears, 
were  just  catching  on  to  the  importance 
of  the  shut-in  movement.  Some  people 
nearer  home  have  not  reached  a  realizing 
sense  of  it  yet. 

* 

*  * 

Natural  gas  leaks  may  be  hunted  for 
with  a  lighted  match.  It  may  be  well  to 
remember,  however,  that  when  leaks  are 
found  by  this  method  there  is  usually  a 
peat  depreciation  in  the  value  of  build¬ 
ings  in  the  vicinity. 

X  X 
* 

The  Lucigen.  the  new  light  produced 
by  burning  oil  atomized  by  a  strong  cur¬ 
rent  of  air,  far  surpasses  the  electric 
light  for  outdoc  r  illumination  and  is 
cheaper.  This  use  alone  will  cause  a 
considerable  consumption  of  petroleum 
this  year. 

*  * 

* 

The  idleness  of  drillers  and  tool-dress¬ 
ers  during  the  term  of  the  shut-down 
movement  enforces  idleness  upon  other 
classes  of  workmen.  These  should  not 
be  allowed  to  suffer,  even  though  their 
co-operation  is  not  necessary  to  the  suc- 
success  of  the  plan. 

X  X 
* 

While  not  fully  endorsing  all  of  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Ashburner’s  views  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  or  of 
the  localities  where  they  may  be  found, 
we  commend  his  article' in  this  issue  as  a 
careful  and  painstaking,  elaborate  and 
interesting  dissertation  well  worthy  of 
careful  perusal. 

*  * 

* 

Other  proof  of  the  success  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  producers'  heroic  movement  for 
the  permanent  improvementof  their  bus¬ 
iness,  than  that  of  the  operations  report 
for  January,  is  not  needed.  A  list  of 
the  work  under  way,  smaller  than  at  any 
time  for  fifteen  years,  ought  to  be  proof 
conclusive  to  the  most  skeptical. 

X  X 
* 

Indianapolis  is  busy  getting  natural 
gas  by  booming  its  people’s  Gas  Trust 
and  holding  firmly  to  its  reasonable  or¬ 
dinance  regulations,  but  it  is  not  so  en¬ 
grossed  in  this  work  as  to  prevent  it  con¬ 
victing  ballot  box  jugglers,  tally  sheet 
forgers  and  some  other  varities  of  em¬ 
boldened  and  semi-respectable  criminals. 

X  X- 
X 

The  Americans  are  a  hurrying  nation. 
And  the  people  of  the  oil  and  gas  fields 
have  been  rushing  things  more  vigor¬ 
ously.  even,  than  their  neighbors.  But 
now,  it  seems,  they  are  going  to  pause 
long  enough  to  get  their  breath,  and 
while  getting  it  may  come  to  the  philo¬ 
sophical  conclusion  that  it  is  better  fo  not 
attain  too  high  a  speed. 

*  * 

* 

There  are  signs  of  the  times  strongly 
indicative  that  the  days  of  trusts  are 
numbered  and  that  they  will  be  few. 
Congressional  action  on  this  subject  is 
none  too  soon.  These  commercial  mon¬ 
strosities,  with  unlimited  capital  and  no 
legal  existence,  have  done  more  to  cor¬ 
rupt  the  business  morals  of  the  time  than 
any  other  agent,  not  even  excepting  the 
professional  “boodle”  politician,  who  has 
been  tolerated  in  this  country  all  too 
long. 

X  X 
X- 

The  prediction  that  the  natural  gas 
business  reached  the  zenith  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  1886  is  now  going  the  rounds  of 


the  press.  If  the  reference  is  simply  to  the 
“craze”  which  ran  quite  largely  into 
wildcat  stock  companies,  the  prediction 
is  probably  true,  but  if  it  means  that 
the  legitimate  business  of  supplying 
natural  gas  to  consumers  has  reached  its 
height  there  are  no  indications  that  the 
prediction  will  be  verified.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  more  money  will 
be  expended  in  the  systematic,  careful 
search  for  natural  gas  fuel  and  for  piping 
it  to  consumers  this  year  than  there  was 
during  ls86,  and  there  may  be  a  still 
greater  amount  next  year,  as  the  benefits 
of  the  new  fuel  are  more  fully  appreci¬ 
ated.  though  there  may  be  a  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  capital  stock  subscribed 
for  in  natural  gas  companies. 

Justus  C.  McMullen. 

A  life  has  gone  out.  It  has  left  a  void 
that  it  seems  can  never  he  filled.  A  life 
|  so  noble,  so  great  that  it  appears  yet,  to 
sorrowing  friends,  impossible  that  they 
will  know  it  no  more  forever.  Yet  all 
that  was  mortal  of  Justus  C.  McMullen, 
publisher  of  The  Petroleum  Age,  and 
one  of  the  editors  and  publishers  of  the 
Daily  Oil  News,  was  laid  in  the  cold  and 
silent  grave  on  Feb.  2.  mourned  by  the 
thousands  who  knew  him  in  life,  and 
knew  naught  of  him  but  that  which  was 
praiseworthy  and  good.  There  are  few 
men  like  him.  His  niche  in  the  world 
may  never  be  filled.  Ceaseless  in  his  ac¬ 
tivity,  stern  and  uncompromising  in  his 
devotion  to  duty,  he  was  yet  kind,  gen¬ 
erous  and  affable  in  his  relations  with 
men.  He  was  honored  by  all  and  loved 
by  many.  The  bitter  foe  of  rich  and 
powerful  oppressors,  he  had  ever  a  warm 
corner  in  his  heart  for  the  poor  and  op¬ 
pressed.  His  integrity  was  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  fight  for  right  he  was 
unflinching,  unwavering,  unconquera¬ 
ble.  But  the  dread  destroyer  came  and 
took  away  the  light  and  life  of  a  happy 
household  and  left  desolation  in  its  stead. 

Mr.  McMullen’s  sudden  death  from 
pleurisy  on  the  morning  of  January  31 
was  announced  when  the  last  issue  of 
the  Age  was  in  press,  and  a  brief  notice 
was  sent  to  our  readers.  Much  of  the 
best  that  was  in  that  book  came  from 
his  pen.  The  funeral  took  place  on  Feb. 
2,  and  a  whole  city  was  in  mourning. 
The  last  sad  rites  were  attended  by  the 
Oil  Exchange,  the  Producers’  Protective 
Association  and  the  Bradford  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  as  organizations,  and  by  a 
large  concourse  of  people,  hundreds  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  gain  admission  to  the 
Presbyterian  church,  where  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Bryan  pronounced  the  funeral  ora¬ 
tion. 

J.  C.  McMullen  was  born  in  Orange 
county,  N.  Y. ,  in  1851,  and  resided  with 
his  father  on  the  farm  until  young  man¬ 
hood  asserted  itself  and  he  went  forth 
into  the  world.  Obtaining  a  free  scholar¬ 
ship  in  Cornell  University,  he  literally 
worked  his  way  through,  graduating 
from  the  civil  engineering  department  in 
1876.  The  next  year  he  came  to  the  oil 
regions,  entering  the  store  of  J.  M.  Place 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  while  there  did  his 
first  newspaper  work  in  reporting  a  tem¬ 
perance  lecture  of  Marshal  Swartzwelder 
for  the  Derrick.  This  effort,  on  which 
he  worked  all  night,  attracted  such  fav¬ 
orable  notice  that  he  was  at  once  given 
a  position  on  the  regular  staff  of  that 
paper.  Then  he  came  in  contact  with 
oil  statistics  and  his  real  genius  became 
apparent.  He  has  left  an  undying  im¬ 
print  on  the  history  of  this  wonderful  in¬ 
dustry  by  devising  for  it  a  system  of  re- 
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liable  and  accurate  statistics,  a  service 
for  which  he  sought  no  recompense  and 
received  none  during  Ills  life.  In  1879 
he  came  with  the  tide  to  Bradford  and 
worked  successively  on  the  Breeze ,  the 
Era  and  the  Star.  In  1883  he  became 
part  owner  and  managing  spirit  in  The 
Petroleum  Age,  though  devoting  much 
of  his  time  to  “scouting”  in  the  wilds  of 
Warren  and  Forest  counties.  About  the 
middle  of  July,  1887,  he  began  the  work 
of  establishing  the  Daily  Oil  News ,  as¬ 
sociating  with  him  Mr.  E.  A.  Bradshaw, 
and  about  the  1st  of  October  that  pub¬ 
lication  was  first  presented  to  the  public. 
On  the  1st  of  December  he  became  sole 
proprieior  of  the  Age. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  a  busy 
life.  This  outline  gives  no  adequate  idea 
of  the  tireless  energy  of  the  man  who 
scorned  to  stop  to  rest.  Even  when  sick 
unto  death  he  would  not  complain.  He 
admired  that  passage  in  The  Egotist:  “It 
has  been  the  rule  of  my  life  never  to 
complain.  It  only  weakens  you  in  the 
eyes  of  men;  and,  if  they  think  you 
weak,  it  is  an  invitation  for  them  to 
tramp  upon  you.  To  the  outward,  at 
least,  be  unmoved;  and  seek  to  be  so  as 
well  as  well  as  to  appear  so.  Conquer, 
as  far  as  you  can.  the  disposition  to  be 
moved  by  what  men  do  or  say  to  you. 
Keep  steadily  on,  trampling  under  foot 
all  petty  vexations  and  annoyances, 
which  do  so  much  to  make  up  the 
burden  of  life.  Take  no  heed  of  men’s 
opinions,  save  as  to  you  seems  good.  The 
most  miserable  creature  in  the  world  is 
he  who  lives  to  obtain  men’s  approving 
speeches.  He  always  fails  to  do  it,  and 
has  spent  his  life  in  seeking  that  which 
is  of  little  worth,  and  lost  that  which  is 
of  great  worth — his  own  commendation, 
his  own  approval,  the  feeling  of  joy  in 
his  own  manhood.” 

What  wonder  this  sentiment  should 
fall  pleasantly  on  his  consciousness.  It 
was  the  sentiment  he  lived  every  day.  It 
might  have  been  born  of  him.  Uncom¬ 
plaining,  unmindful  of  criticism  or 
praise,  he  lived  pursuing  his  own  path  of 
right,  whether  it  led  through  thickets  of 
thorns  or  banks  of  fragrant  flowers,  and 
when  he  was  cut  down  by  the  sword  of 
death  in  the  prime  of  life  he  was  still 
possessed  of  the  joy  of  an  untarnished, 
noble  manhood,  an  honor  to  the  aged 
mother  who  survives  him,  a  fond  mem¬ 
ory  to  his  loving  wife,  now  the  only  pro¬ 
tector  of  his  bright  little  daughter. 

Following  are  a  few  extracts  from  the 
many  tributes  offered  by  newspaper 
friends  who  knew  him  well: 

In  the  prime  and  vigor  of  a  useful  and 
honorable  life,  a  good  citizen,  talented 
journalist  and  warm-hearted  friend  has 
been  called  higher.  The  editorial  fra¬ 
ternity  of  the  oil  country  will  mourn 
him  as  a  brother  whose  professional  zeal 
and  personal  nobility  of  character  com¬ 
manded  the  love  and  respect  of  every 
member  in  it.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
discover  an  unmanly  or  dishonorable  act 
in  his  career.  Perhaps  his  most  dis¬ 
tinguishing  trait  was  a  generous  enthu¬ 
siasm,  which  caused  him  to  throw  him¬ 
self  into  all  his  labors  with  an  ardor  and 
zeal  unbounded. 

Thoroughness  with  him  was  every¬ 
thing.  He  considered  it  a  prime  re¬ 
quisite  and  always  acted  on  the  principle 
that  whatsoever  useful  his  hand  found  to 
do  he  must  do  with  all  his  might.  His 
acquaintances  will  recall  many  casses  il¬ 
lustrating  this,  as  in  his  walking  miles 
over  McKean  county  hills  to  ascertain 
th§  Stqtiy,  Of  a  well,  when  the 


same  could  have  been  approximated. 
But  it  was  this  thoroughness  and  exact¬ 
ness  which  gave  value  to  his  statistical 
work. 

As  a  newspaper  man  he  did  much 
good  work,  more  particularly  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  oleaginous  matters.  A  man  of 
the  most  temperate  habits  and  correct 
life,  he  carried  about  with  him  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  fund  of  good  humor,  and  his 
industry  and  cheerfulness  were  alike  re¬ 
markable.  To  strong  mental  gifts  he 
united  a  modest  bearing  and  a  thoroughly 
amiable  disposition,  and  it  may  truly  be 
said  of  him  that  he  made  hosts  of  friends 
and  very  few  enemies  wherever  he  went. 
He  was  strictly  conscientious  and  would 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances 
battle  for  what  he  believed  to  be  right, 
even  though  his  own  interests  might  be 
best  advanced  by  pursuing  a  different 
course.  His  death  will  be  sincerely 
mourned  by  many.  As  we — his  co¬ 
laborers — wait  here  for  the  decree  which 
shall  summon  us  to  the  same  dreamless 
sleep  which  now  is  his,  we  can  but  bear 
testimony  to  his  worth  and  embalm  him 
in  our  memories. — F.  W.  Bowen,  in  Oil 
City  Blizzard. 

How  the  memory  vibrates  with 
the  touch  that  makes  us  kin  !  A 
forlorn-lookmg  individual  stopped  me 
on  my  way  this  morning  and  with 
a  tone  full  of  genuine  sadness  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Poor  McMullen!”  I  looked 
hard  at  the  man  until  his  features  slowly 
brought  back  the  days  when  he  set  type 
for  McMullen’s  copy  and  for  mine.  So 
we  exchanged  condolence.  And  now  as 
my  copy  goes  in  alone  I  trust  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  set  with  somewhat  of  our 
common  mood.  We  knew  McMullen 
well,  and  amidst  the  many  tributes  to 
his  memory  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize 
one  quality  luminous  over  all.  It  was 
his  integrity — a  good-natured  but  un¬ 
deviating.  uncompromising  adherence 
to  what  he  believed  to  be  right.  He 
caught  the  spirit  of  public  measures 
calculated  to  overcome  or  alleviate  op¬ 
pressive  or  unfortunate  popular  con¬ 
ditions,  and  became  so  infused  with  it 
that  his  personal  interests  were  subordi¬ 
nate  if  not  forgotten.  The  cause  of  the 
people,  as  he  understood  it,  was  his  own. 
He  was  its  humble  servant.  If  he  was 
eccentric  it  was  in  the  intensity  of  his 
convictions.  If  he  was  impractical  it 
was  because  a  straight  course  was  to  him 
the  one  of  least  resistance.  If  he  some¬ 
times  appeared  impetuous  and  even  im¬ 
moderate  it  was  because  of  his  impatience 
at  the  meandering  progress  of  the  body 
politic.  He  and  I  were  neighbors,  and 
we  liked  each  other,  I  am  sure.  Why, 
he  cannot  tell,  and  so  I  do.  R.  B.  S. 

Death  has  again  entered  the  ranks  of 
Bradford  journalists  and  taken  one  of  its 
brightest,  most  upright  and  honored 
members.  Col.  L.  M.  Morton,  J.  K. 
Graham,  Thos.  E.  Kern.  Justus  C. 
McMullen  have  in  the  past  five  years 
been  summoned  to  lay  down  the  pen  and 
the  burdens  of  an  exacting  profession  and 
join  the  silent  majority.  All  were  men 
of  marked  ability  and  brilliant  intellect, 
yet  none  in  the  ranks  of  local  laborers, 
living  or  dead,  were  endowed  with  a 
higher  purpose,  more  intense  enthusiasm 
or  more  indefatigable  persistence  in  ad¬ 
vocating  what  he  believed  to  be  right 
than  he  whose  active  frame  now  lies  cold 
in  death  and  whose  restless  spirit  is 
stilled  forever.  J.  C.  McMullen  was  one  of 
those  rare  creations  of  humanity  who 
find  it  impossible  to  look  upon  life  as  a 
play-spell  or  upon  its  purpose  and  mis* 


sion  the  accumulation  of  wealth  or  the 
enjoyment  of  ease  and  pleasure.  His 
only  happiness  was  in  unceasing  work. 
For  years  he  had  hardly  known  an  idle 
moment.  His  vision  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  life  and  his  profession 
were  unusually  enlarged,  and  possessed 
of  extreme  conscientiousness  he  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  strength,  ease,  comfort 
and  life  itself  in  the  performance  of  his 
share  of  those  duties.  He  did  sacrifice 
his  life  to  his  profession,  his  ambition 
and  his  view  of  a  duty  and  obligation  to 
those  who  should  now  be  prompt  to  show 
their  appreciation. — Bradford  Star. 

The  intelligence  that  the  pale  flag! 
has  been  advanced  to  the  bed¬ 
side  of  tlm  well  known  and  popular 
newspaper  man,  throwing  its  chill  upon 
the  heart  of  him  we  all  knew  so  well, 
will  cause  a  shock  to  every  man  in  the 
oil  country.  “Mac”  was  known  by 
everyone,  and  everyone  had  a  kind  word 
for  him  and  a  warm  appreciation  of  his 
wcrth. — Oil  City  Derrick. 

Few  men  in  the  oil  region  enjoyed  a 
wider  acquaintance  than  Mr.  McMullen. 
Intimately  associated  with  the  journal¬ 
istic  life  cf  the  country,  he  has  been 
prominently  before  the  pu1 lie  for  many 
years.  He  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation  as 
an  oil  statistician  and  was  ever  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  competent  and  reliable 
men  in  his  peculiar  line  of  work. — Brad¬ 
ford  Era. 

The  death  of  Justus  C.  McMullen,  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Bradford  Oil  News , 
is  announced.  He  was  one  of  the  bright¬ 
est  and  most  energetic  journalists  that  oil 
region  journalism  has  known,  and  deep 
sorrow  is  created  in  an  extended  circle  of 
friends  by  his  early  death,  which  resulted 
from  exposure  while  in  the  performance 
of  duty. — Jamestown  Journal. 

He  was  of  a  frank,  open-hearted,  gen- 
erons  nature,  a  warm  friend,  an  excellent 
citizen,  and  an  honest  and  honorable 
man.  Temperate,  painstaking  and  cor¬ 
rect  to  the  minutest  detail,  he  attained  a 
reputation  in  his  profession  that  will  live 
long  after  him.  His  loss  is  one  that  will 
be  keenly  felt  wherever  he  was  known. 
— Titusville  Herald. 

Natural  Gas  and  Plate  Glass. 

The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  says:  “There 
are  now  sixteen  glass  factories  represent¬ 
ed  in  this  city  which  makes  a  specialty 
of  window  glass,  four  of  them  adding 
bottles  to  their  special  line.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  natural  gas  had  much  to  do 
with  improving  the  product.  Under  old 
methods  of  producing  the  required  heat 
burned  into  the  glass  a  smoky  surface, : 
which  could  not  be  washed  out,  and 
which  it  was  very  difficult  tn  avoid.  The 
natural  gas  has  altogether  obviated  this 
difficulty,  and  the  material  comes  out  in 
its  finished  state  clean  and  light.  The 
window-glass  factories  of  Pittsburg  are 
now  making  goods,  grade  for  grade, 
fully  equal  to  those  which  come  from. 
Belgium,  the  great  European  producer, 
or  from  England.  The  bluish-green  tint 
which  once  characterized  the  home  arti¬ 
cle  was  due  to  the  presence  of  iron  in  the 
material  used,  and  it  was  not  until  late 
years  that  the  manufacturer  here  was, 
able  to  reach  the  yellowish  green  or 
straw  tint  of  the  French  glass.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  home  product  has  been  to  prac¬ 
tically  shut  out  the  imported  article. 
Representative  men  in  this  Pittsburg  ini 
dustry  report  that  the  trade  here  has 

more  than  doubted  in  the  past  decade,'1 
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EDITOR  F.  W.  BOWEN. 

THE  MAN  WHO  BLOWS  BITING  BLIZ¬ 
ZARD  BLASTS  INTO  WRONG  DOING. 

PERHAPS  a  majority  of  our 
readers  will  need  no  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  portrait,  which  first  appeared  in 
the  current  number  of  Drift.  But 
some,  who  are  better  acquainted  with 
the  quality  of  the  Dakotah  blizzard 
than  that  of  the  much  better  and 
more  stinging  variety,  the  Oil  City 
Blizzard ,  may  need  to  be  told  that  ft 
is  Frank  W.  Bowen,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  last  named  free-playing  zephyr, 
which 

“Blows  on  whom  it  pleases. 

And  for  others’  snuff  ne’er  sneezes." 

Br'er  Bowen’s  Blizzard  when 
dealing  with  the  good  and  true 
blows  you  as  gently  as  the  perfume¬ 
laden  breezes  of  a  mild  summer 
evening,  but  when  directed  against 
public  wrongs  it  rushes  headlong 
tmd  irresistible,  sweeping  everything 
before  it,  and  it’s  a  cold  day  for 
monopoly  when  it  is  abroad  in  the 
land.  Mr.  Bowen  modestly  says  of 
himself : 

Dear  Editor  : — You  ask  me  for  a 
picture  to  adorn  a  page  of  Drift ,  and 
guarantee  that  the  artist  will  not 
make  me  look  like  a  burglar.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this  he  must  display  considera¬ 
ble  talent.  You  likewise  request  a 
biographical  sketch.  I  mention  these 
facts  merely  to  show  that  ’tis  a  case 
of  the  office  seeking  the  man,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  allay  the  appre¬ 
hensions  of  my  creditors,  who  might 
infer  that  1  was  squandering  too  much 
wealth  in  bringing  out  the  picture. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  I  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Portland,  Chautauqua 
county,  N.  Y. ,  May  27.  1852.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  Poked  upon  this  as  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  event  in  my  career,  but  with  the 
appearance  of  my  picture  in  Drift  it  will 
probably  drift  into  second  place.  My 
father  was  a  farmer,  and  he  always 
sturdily  maintained  that  I  was  a  self- 
made  man.  His  broad  acres  were  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  Chautauqua  hills,  where  the 
stiff  breeze  from  Lake  Erie  whistled 
through  my  raven  ringlets,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  inspired,  early  in  my  existence,  a 
sneaking  admiration  for  the  potency  of 
the. blizzard.  Yes,  I  was  a  farmer’s  boy, 
and  I’m  proud  of  it.  There  is  nodiing 
like  the  farm— for  boys;  but  now  that  I 
am  older  grown,  I  prefer  to  put  away 
boyish  things. 

What  education  I  have  was  acquired 
at  the  Jamestown  Union  school  and 
Collegiate  institute  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.. 
but  there  was  considerable  left  after  I 
got  it  in  fact,  what  I  took  away  was 
hardly  noticed. 

A  propensity  for  newspaper  cussid- 
ness  was  developed  early  in  my  life.  Mv 
first  enterprise,  though  something  of  a 
success  financially,  had  a  painful  termi¬ 
nation.  Having  collected  a  dozen  or 
more  old  papers,  I  started  out  to  sell 
them.  I  selected  as  customers  the  sons 
of  wealthy  parents— boys  who  had 
money.  They  purchased  my  papers 
readily  enough,  without  reference  to 
dates,  and  I  carried  the  proceeds  home  in 
triumph,  only  to  get  a  licking  and  be 
compelled  to  return  the  money. 

At  school  it  was  the  same  way.  I  have 
a  distinct  recollection  of  how  I  once 
wrote  a  letter  for  the  J amesto wn  Journal, 
giving  one  of  the  teachers  a  turning  over, 
and  how  Ernest  Willard,  now  of  the 


|  Rochester  Chronicle-Democrat ,  and  my¬ 
self  came  mighty  near  being  expelled  in 
consequence.  And  the  joke  of  it  was, 

;  Willard  was  as  innocent  in  the  matter  as 
a  babe  unborn. 

i  I  always  wanted  to  learn  the  printing 
business,  but  my  parents  objected,  on 
the  ground  that  the  associations  were  not 
such  as  would  tend  to  develop  a  great 
and  good  man.  It  seems  they  entertained  J 
an  idea  of  making  something  of  that  ! 
kind  of  me.  I  finally  prevailed  upon 
!  them,  however,  and  went  to  work  in  the 
office  of  the  Chautauqua  Democrat,.  I 
;  learned  to  set  type;  but,  before  I  had 
j  completed  my  apprenticeship,  Brooks 
\  Fletcher,  the  editor,  ascertained  that  I 
could  gather  and  write  news  items  fairly, 
j  Being  naturally  of  a  quiet  and  retiring 
|  disposition, with  a  marked  predilection  for 
j  indoor  exercise,  he  considerately  allowed  I 
me  to  do  the  legging. 

From  Jamestown  I  went  to  Corry, 
j  played  a  brief  engagement  on  the  Daily 
Blade,  then  worked  for  a  time  on  the  j 
Parker  Daily,  and  subsequently  put  in  j 
j  seven  years  preparing  copy  and  killing  [ 
j  cockroaches  in  the  Derrick  office.  Six  J 
,  years  ago  the  Blizzard  was  established,  [ 

|  since  which  time  I've  been  kept  reasona- 
!  bly  busy  trying  to  reform  the  country, 
j  but  thus  far  have  met  with  indifferent 
|  success. 

With  reference  to  the  picture,  it  should  | 
be  stated,  in  justice  to  myself,  that  the  ' 
photograph  was  taken  three  or  four  years 
ago,  and  I’ve  been  improving  ever  since. 
I’m  much  handsomer  now  than  I  was 
then,  but  the  crowded  condition  of  my 
columns,  in  the  photographer’s  books, 
renders  the  procuring  of  a  later  edition 
impracticable. 

In  conclusion,  I  might  sav  that  I  never 
smoked  a  cigar,  never  took  a  chew  of  to¬ 
bacco,  never  drank  any  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  never  played  a  game  of 
cards — I  say  I  might  say  this,  but  I  will 
not.  F.  W.  Bowen. 

In  presenting  the  above  picture  and 
modest  autobiography,  Drift  truthfully 
says  of  him  : 

“Fat,  sleek  thieves  he  particularly 
loves  to  tackle,  and  when  any  greedy 


monopolist  or  corporation  crook 
moves  into  Pennsylvania  with  an 
idea  of  practicing  squatter  sov¬ 
ereignty,  or  attempts  to  load  up  and 
carry  away  certain  portions  of  the 
State  without  saying  anything  about 
it,  Brother  Bowen  is  very  liable  to 
reach  over  the  dash-board,  so  to 
speak,  and  call  a  halt.  His  call  is 
almost  always  listened  to  with  rapt 
attention. 

“While  most  of  his  paragraphs 
have,  a  stinger  to  them,  there  is  a 
current  of  humor  pervading  them  all 
that  at  once  dispels  any  idea  that  he 
lays  awake  nights  trying  to  be  mean. 
If  the  author  of  “Little  Blizzards” 
ever  said  a  mean  thing  the  reader 
may  rest  assured  that  there  was  a 
laugh  in  it  somewhere,  and  a  whole¬ 
some  moral  to  adorn  it.” 

BYRON  D.  BENSON. 

A  USEFUL  LIFE  THAT  WAS  CUT  SHORT 
BY  A  CANCER. 

BYRON  D.  Benson,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tide¬ 
water  Pipe  Company,  died  at 
the  Averill  House,  New  York,  at 
10:30  a.  m.,  on  Feb.  8,  of  can¬ 
cer.  The  body  was  removed  to  Tit¬ 
usville  for  burial,  the  funeral  taking 
place  from  his  home  in  that  city  on 
Saturday.  Feb.  11.  Of  his  life,  disease 
and  death  the  Titusville  Herald  says: 

About  five  years  ago  a  small 
«ized  pimple,  strongly  resembling 
a  wart,  made  its  appearance  on 
the  under  lip.  This  continued  to  ex¬ 
ist,  and  gradually  developed  into  a  can¬ 
cer.  Early  in  1886  the  surgeon’s  skill 
was  resorted  to  and  the  growth  removed. 
After  the  operation  was  performed  the 
trouble  was  thought  to  be  over  and  Mr. 
Benson  was  thought  to  be  completely 
cured.  Subsequent  events,  however, 
proved  that  the  trouble  was  far  from  be¬ 
ing  eradicated,  for  about  the  following 
October  (1886)  a  lump  of  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  size  made  its  appearance  on  the 
right  side  of  the  face,  immediately  over 
the  sub-maxilliary  gland.  Expert  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  newly  discovered  trouble 
was  at  once  obtained.  There  was  no  mis¬ 
taking  the  fact  that  the  patient  was  now 
afflicted  with  cancer,  and  measures  were 
immediately  taken  to  check  its  further 
progress.  All  that  medical  and  surgical 
skill  could  bring  to  bear  was  forthcom¬ 
ing.  The  sufferer  was  thought  to  be 
holding  his  own  with  the  fearful  malady 
until  Sunday,  the  22d  of  last  January, 
when  through  the  rupture  of  a  vein  in 
the  healing  wound  nearly  a  gallon  of 
blood  was  lost.  This  loss  of  life  element 
so  weakened  the  patient  that  grave 
doubts  were  entertained  at  the  time  of 
his  recovery  from  the  shock,  but  his 
strength  seemed  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and  to  the  great  delight  of  all  he  gave 
evidence  of  enduring  the  severe  and  fear¬ 
ful  strain.  This  hope,  however,  was  of 
the  moment.  After  his  first  rally  his 
strength  increased  satisfactorily  *  for 
about  ten  days,  and  this  increase  was 
scarcely  checked  by  a  slight  hemorrhage 
occurring  one  week  after  the  first.  From 
this  time,  however,  the  patient  gradually 
grew  weaker,  his  stomach  refusing  to  re¬ 
tain  food  and  his  neryous  system  being 
completely  broken.  Tuesday  noon  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  attending  physicians  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  last  hope  was  gone,  and 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  telegram 
of  yesterday  announcing  the  death. 

Byron  David  Benson  was  born  in  Fa> 
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bius,  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.,  February 
29,  1832.  At  the  age  of  28  years  he  was 
elected  sheriff  of  the  county,  serving  a 
term  of  three  years.  In  March,  1865,  he 
moved  to  Enterprise,  Warren  county, 
Pa.,  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  business. 
Through  skillful  handling  the  business 
gradually  assumed  large  proportions.  Oil 
was  discovered  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  the  land 
controlled  by  the  lumber  company  proved 
prolific  teiritory.  Mr.  Benson  was  the 
head  of  the  company  which  owned  most 
of  the  rich  “Colorado”  oil  field  located 
up  Pine  Creek,  about  two  and  a  lalf 
miles  from  Enterprise.  In  the  winter  of 
'72-’3  Mr.  Benson  removed  from  Enter¬ 
prise  to  this  city,  purchasing  the  resi¬ 
dence  at  the  corner  of  Oak  and  Perry 
streets,  which  he  had  since  made  his  per¬ 
manent  home.  During  the  existence  of 
the  Conduit  Pipe  Line  he  was  the  mana¬ 
ger.  and  in  that  position  showed  to  the 
world  his  extraordinary  managerial  tal¬ 
ents.  No  obstacles  or  difficulties 
daunted  him  when  once  his  mind 
was  centered  on  any  particular 
business  matter.  The  greater  the 
magnitude  of  the  transaction  the 
more  it  pleased  him,  and  the  more  the 
hindrances  met  with  the  harder  he 
worked  for  a  successful  accomplishment. 
His  connection  with  the  Conduit  only 
ceased  with  the  sale  of  the  line  by  the 
principal  owner,  Dr.  Hostetter.  He  at 
once  turned  his  attention  to  the  creating 
of  a  company  which  could  transport  be¬ 
yond  the  difficulties  that  had  been  en¬ 
countered  by  the  Conduit  line.  The  Tide¬ 
water  Pipe  Company,  organized  in  the 
fall  of  1878,  was  the  outcome  of  this 
work.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  oil  and  oildom  are  cognizant 
of  the  important  position  this  company 
holds  to-day.  The  first  to  conceive  the 
idea,  Mr.  Benson,  had  always  been  the 
recognized  head  of  this  important,  ex¬ 
tensive  and  influential  business  enterprise 
and  is  the  only  person  who  had  occupied 
the  position  of  president,  having  been 
elected  to  that  honorable  position  nine 
consecutive  times.  He  was  re-elected  to 
the  office  at  the  annual  election  last 
month  with  not  one  dissenting  voice.  It 
was  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in 
January  of  1887  that  the  deceased  paid 
his  last  visit  to  this  city. 


The  New  Conference  Rules. 

President  C.  L.  Wheeler  called  the  Oil 
Exchange  to  order  at  the  close  of  the 
market  Feb.  13,  to  take  action  upon 
the  amendment  to  rule  24  and  the  new 
rules  proposed  by  the  conference  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  exchanges  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York,  Feb.  1.  The  amend¬ 
ment  to  rule  24  and  the  new  rule  relative 
to  the  furnishing  of  quotations  were  con¬ 
curred  in  unanimously.  Following  are 
the  rules  as  acted  upon,  rule  24  being 
amended  to  read- 

“The  exchanges  shall  be  open  for  busi¬ 
ness  from  10  o’clock  a.  m.  until  3  o’clock 
p.  m.,  (except  on  Saturdays,  when  they 
shall  close  at  12  o’clock  m.)  On  Sundays 
and  legal  holidays  (occurring  either  in 
Pennsylvania  or  New  York.)  the  ex¬ 
changes  shall  be  closed.” 

Rule  No. — The  publishing,  circulating 
or  sending  of  any  false  rumor  or  report, 
or  withholding  important  information, 
when  pretending  to  state  the  facts,  with 
the  design  to  affect  the  market  price  of 
petroleum,  or  the  procuring,  aiding  or 
abetting  of  the  same  to  be  done  by  an¬ 
other.  is  positively  forbidden,  and  shall 
render  any  member  so  offending,  liable 


to  fine,  suspension  or  expulsion,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  under  the  provisions 
of  Conference  rule.  No.  30. 

Rule  No. — No  exchange  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  conference  shall  furnish  to 
any  other  exchange,  that  is  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  conference,  the  official  quota¬ 
tions  of  the  purchases  and  sales  of  petro¬ 
leum  pipe  line  certificates  made  by  its 
members,  and  any  exchange  being  a 
member  of  the  conference  shall,  upon 
demand,  furnish  by  wire  to  any  other 
member  of  the  conference,  at  the  latter’s 
expense,  the  official  quotations  of  the 
purchases  and  sales  of  petroleum  pipe 
line  certificates  made  by  its  members. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Haskell  rule  21 
was  amended  without  a  word  of  opposi¬ 
tion  and  by  a  unanimous  vote.  When 
Mr.  Haskell  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  relative  to  the  circulation  of 
false  reports,  Mr.  J.  C.  Gormley 
moved  to  amend  b}r  striking  out 
the  words  “or  withholding  important  in¬ 
formation  when  pretending  to  state  the 
facts,”  saying  that  he  believed  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  rule  might  be  misconstrued  to 
the  injury  of  innocent  persons.  Capt.  J. 
T.  Jones  asked  the  adoption  of  the  rule 
just  as  it  read.  Referring  to  the  reports 
of  the  Canonsburg  well,  of  recent  date, 
he  said  that  was  an  instance.  A  well 
had  been  reported  at  40  barrels  an  hour. 
He  sought  information  and  was  told  it 
had  made  two  flows,  one  of  35  barrels 
and  one  of  45  barrels.  It  was  not  stated 
that  they  were  made  24  hours  apart,  and 
following  the  first  report  would  naturally 
lead  to  the  belief  that  they  were  made 
about  an  hour  apart.  Mr.  Gormley  again 
spoke  in  support  of  his  amendment.  Mr. 
Haskell  hoped  the  rule  would  pass  as 
proposed.  It  was  a  question  of  the  honor 
of  the  exchange.  He  believed  there 
should  be  no  loophole  for  a  guilty  man 
to  escape.  If  that  clause  was  struck  out 
people  would  say,  “the  Exchange  winks 
when  its  members  send  out  false  reports,” 
The  amendment  was  voted  down  and  the 
ruled  passed  with  but  few  dissenting 
voices. 

In  connection  with  the  last  rule.  Presi¬ 
dent  Wheeler  said,  that  it  was  proposed 
by  the  committee  from  the  Consolidated 
Exchange,  and  included  stock  quotations 
at  first,  to  which  the  Western  commit¬ 
tees  would  not  agree,  as  they  did  not 
want  to  take  part  in  the  fight  between 
the  Consolidated  Exchange  and  the  Stock 
Exchange.  It  was  then  amended  to  ap¬ 
ply  only  to  oil,  and  it  was  understood 
and  agreed  to  by  all  members  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  present,  that  it  should  apply  only 
to  "‘official”  communication,  and  not  be 
construed  as  in  any  way  restricting  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  exchanges,  who 
may,  as  in  the  past,  quote  the  market  to, 
or  do  business  with  any  one,  whether  a 
member  of  a  Conference  Exchange  or 
not.  The  rule  was  adopted  without  op¬ 
position. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Haskell  then  proposed  the 
following  changes  in  the  Clearing  House 
rules  to  adapt  them  to  the  Saturday  clos¬ 
ing  scheme,  and  they  were  laid  over 
under  the  rules  to  be  acted  on  at  a  subse¬ 
quent  meeting,  to  be  called  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

Rule  5  to  be  amended  to  read:  All 
transactions  not  otherwise  specified  shall 
be  in  regular  oil.  Before  11  a.  m.  trans¬ 
actions  may  be  in  cash,  or  regular  oil, 
(except  on  Saturdays,  when  cash  transac¬ 
tions  shall  cease  at  10:30.  After  10:30  a. 
in.  on  Saturdays  and  11a.  m.  other  days,) 
all  transactions  shall  be  in  regular  oil  or 
time  contracts.  Cash  oil  shall  be  cleared 


on  day  of  sale.  Regular  oil  shall  be 
cleared  on  the  following  business  day. 

Rule  7  to  read:  All  statements  accom¬ 
panied  by  certified  check  covering  differ¬ 
ence,  or  by  oil,  or  accepted  order  must 
be  placed  in  the  Clearing  House  (by  10:30 
a.  m.  on  Saturdays  and  12  m.  all  other 
days)  and  the  Clearing  House  shall  settle 
all  accounts  by  2:30  p.  m.  on  the  same 
day  by  giving  checks  and  delivering  the 
oil. 

Rule  8  to  read:  A  failure  to  put  in 
statement  as  provided  in  the  preceding 
section  by  (10:30  a.  m.  Saturdays  and  12 
m,  all  other  days)  will  subject  the  de¬ 
linquent,  etc.  Remainder  of  rule  un¬ 
changed. 

Rule  14  to  read:  Notices  on  borrowed 
or  loaned  oil  shall  be  given  before  (10:15 
a.  m.)  and  when  such  notice  is  given  the 
oil  shall  be  cleared  the  same  day.  Rules 
15  and  16  relating  to  sellers'  and  buyers' 
options  to  be  changed  in  the  same  way, 
making  the  time  for  giving  notice  10:15 
a.  m.  instead  of  10:45  a.  m. 


National  Oil  Trust  Company. 

In  connection  with  the  telegram  from 
St.  Louis,  aunouncing  a  big  strike  of  oil 
in  Indian  Territory,  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  there  might  be  no  National 
Oil  Trust  company  in  existence.  The 
company  is  there  all  right.  A  friend  of 
The  Petroleum  Age,  a  gentleman  most 
thoroughly  informed  on  oil  matters,  has 
handed  us  a  prospectus  bearing  the  in¬ 
scription  on  the  title  page,  “The  Na¬ 
tional  Oil  Trust  Co.,  operating  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Territory.”  Turning  the  cover  we 
learn  that  it  is  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Illinois,  with  its  principal  office 
in  East  St.  Louis  and  a  branch  office  at 
621  Chestnut  Greet,  St.  Louis.  It  is  a 
creation  of  this  year,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $10,000,000,  divided  into  shares  having 
a  nar  value  of  $10  each,  full  paid  and 
n on-assessable.  The  officers  are:  Wm. 
A.  Adams,  President:  Jos.  W.  Buel, 
Vice-President;  Geo.  A.  Hynes,  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Treasurer:  Directors,  F.  G. 
Flannagan,  E.  H.  Smith,  H.  W.  Faucett 
and  Thos.  R.  Reynolds. 

The  prospectus  says:  “The  object  of 
this  company  is  to  develop  petroleum  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  where  it  has  been 
known  to  exist  for  many  years  prior  to 
its  purchase  by  the  different  tribes  of  In¬ 
dians.  Previous  to  the  war,  Lewis  Ross, 
a  brother  to  the  Old  Chief,  John  Ro8s, 
was  producing  salt  at  the  Grand  Saline, 
on  the  Grand  River,  and  desiring  to  in¬ 
crease  the  production  he  sunk  the  well 
some  700  feet,  and  struck  a  vein  of  oil 
that  flowed  by  estimate  about  10  barrels 
per  day  for  nearly  a  year,  until  the 
pressure  of  gas  became  exhausted  and 
failed  to  support  the  volume  of  water. 
Other  evidence  of  its  existence  in  large 
deposits  are  the  many  outcroppings  of 
fine  green  oil  on  the  water  springs  and 
streams.  These  springs  are  highly  val¬ 
ued  by  the  citizens  for  their  medicinal 
properties,  especially  those  at  New 
Springs  Place  in  Going  Snake  District, 
Cherokee  Nation,  also  the  Boyd  Springs 
in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  where  the  na¬ 
tives  resort  in  great  numbers  and  light 
their  camps  with  the  gas,  by  inserting  a 
tube  or  gun  barrel  in  the  ground.  These 
main  deposits  lie  on  the  Western 
base  of  the  Boston  mountains  and  form  a 
belt  of  oil  producing  territory  from  ten 
to  twenty  miles  wide  and  250  miles  long, 
while  the  franchises  cover  the  entire 
Cherokee  property  east  of  96  degrees, 
longitude,  and  the  Choctaw  Nation,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Kansas  to  the  Red  River, 
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or  Texas  line,  embracing  some  20,000 
square  miles,  or  about  13,000,000  acres, 
giving  entire  monopoly  of  production,  as 
well  as  prices.” 

The  special  act  of  the  Cherokee  and 
Choctaw  Councils  granting  the  franchises 
and  concessions  to  citizens  of  those 
nations,  afterward  transferred  to  Dr.  H. 
W.  Faucett,  of  New  York,  is  cited 
together  with  the  decision  of  the  Interior 
Department  at  Washington  to  the  effect 
that  those  Nations  had  a  right  to  make 
such  contracts.  The  concessions  confer 
xclusive  right  “to  produce,  transport  by 
pipe  line,  and  refine  petroleum.”  They 
state  that  they  have  “one  rig  up  and  ma¬ 
chinery  and  tools  on  the  ground  in  the 
Choctaw  Nation,  on  the  Boggy,  7  miles 
south  of  Lehigh,  the  great  coal  district, 
or  14  miles  west  of  Atoka  on  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  railroad,  and  another 
rig  partially  up  at  Alum  Bluff,  on  the 
Illinois  river,  Going  Snake  District, 
Cherokee  Nation.”  The  company  is  to 
pay  a  royalty  of  ten  percent.,  five  per 
cent,  to  the  Nations  and  five  per  cent,  to 
the  citizens  who  obtained  the  franchises. 

The  circular  refers  to  the  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  petroleum  and  its  products, 
and  says  it  estimates  a  present  local  de¬ 
mand  for  1,000  to  2,000  barrels  daily, 
“and  at  the  present  low  prices  there  is  a 
net  proceed  with  a  60  per  cent,  yield  of 
$2,000  to  $2,500  on  every  thousand  bar¬ 
rels  produced,  transported  by  pipe  line 
and  refined.” 

Written  on  a  page  of  the  book,  under 
date  of  Feb.  2,  1888,  is  the  following: 
“We  have  two  rigs  up  and  one  well  917 
feet  deep;  struck  one  crevice  of  oil  and 
then  salt  water.  We  are  now  casing  it 
off — entirely  in  slate  and  sand  rock 
alternately  and  indications  very  fine  for 
a  large  well.  Geo.  A.  Hynes. 

Secretary.” 

The  intelligence  is  also  conveyed  that 
the  company  has  a  few  of  these  ten-dol- 
lar  shares,  treasury  stock,  for  sale  at 
the  modest  price  of  twenty-five  cents. 
Possibly  the  reports  of  a  great  oil  well 
having  been  struck  near  Raleigh  may 
have  been  sent  out  to  accelerate  the  sale 
of  this  stock. 


Right  From  the  Shoulder. 

In  an  argument  before  the  Congres¬ 
sional  committee  on  manufactures  last 
week,  Representative  Rayner,  of  Mary- 
lond,  defined  his  anti  trust  monopoly 
bill.  Open  and  covert  apologists  for 
trusts  such  as  the  literary  engines  of  the 
Standard  newspaper  bureau  will  find 
something  to  chew  upon  in  his  words. 
After  showing  that  the  bill  is  constitu¬ 
tional  under  the  power  to  regulate  com¬ 
merce,  “will  you  delay,”  said  he,  “a  re¬ 
port  upon  this  bill  one  moment  longer, 
in  view  of  everything  that  you  know 
upon  these  infamous  combinations  to 
bankrupt  private  enterprise,  to  depredate 
upon  the  business  interest  and  to  plunder 
the  people  of  this  country?  There  is  not 
a  day  that  some  iniquitous  trust  of  this 
sort  is  not  springing  into  existence. 
What  do  you  want  to  investigate?  You 
might  as  well  investigate  as  to  whether 
larceny,  or  highway  robbery,  or  bribery 
is  a  benefit  or  a  detriment  to  the  people. 
They  have  never  hesitated  to  buy  Legis¬ 
latures  and  courts  whenever  the  occa¬ 
sion  required  it  anil  the  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  I  point  to  the  history  of 
the  Standard  Oil  company  and  all  the 
other  trusts  that  are  now  following  in 
its  track  and  emulating  its  example. 
The  wealth  of  this  monopoly  to-day  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  and  still 


growing.  The  profit  of  last  year  was 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars.  It 
started  with  less  than  a  million  dollars. 
How  did  it  acquire  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  millions?  By  a  system  of 
highway  robbery  and  crime  such  as  no 
civilized  country  ought  to  tolerate.  In¬ 
dividual  enterprise,  honest  competition, 
transportation  lines,  refineries  and  pipe 
lines  were  all  trampled  to  death  under 
its  merciless  march  to  aggrandizement. 

“Look  at  the  sugar  trust  to-day.  Do 
you  want  to  investigate  that?  Summon 
the  Havemeyers  with  their  books.  Ask 
them  two  questions;  first,  what  was  the 
value  of  their  plant  when  they  went  into 
the  trust;  second,  what  are  the  profits 
they  are  receiving  out  of  it?  Why,  the 
total  plant  of  all  the  refineries  only 
amounted  to  sixteen  millions.  To-day  it 
is  sixty  millions.  And  then  when  you 
are  done  with  the  Standard  company  and 
the  cotton  seed  oil  trust  and  the  sugar 
trust,  take  up  the  rubber  trust,  with  a 
capital  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and 
then  take  up  the  lead  trust  and  the  lin¬ 
seed  oil  trust  and  the  slate  trust,  the  oil 
cloth,  salt,  steel  and  scores  of  other  trusts 
and  combines  organizing  daily  with  all 
the  speed  they  can  in  order  to  anticipate 
any  action  of  Congress  in  the  premises. 
The  country  is  looking  to  Congress  for  re¬ 
lief.  Realize  the  magnitude  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  suffering 
people  resounding  through  the  homes 
and  business  centres  of  this  country  and 
through  the  medium  of  an  enlightened 
press  appealing  to  their  representatives 
to  rescue  them  from  the  clutches  of  the 
most  dangerous  monopolies  that  have 
ever  raised  their  forms  upon  our  soil.  A 
majority  of  both  houses  of  Congress  are 
favorable  to  action  and  are  impatient  to 
get  the  subject  in  shape  to  give  it  prompt 
and  effective  concurrence.” — Daily  Oil 
News. 

Natural  Gas  as  an  Illuminator. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  a  good  many 
people,  who  do  not  know,  that  natural 
gas  can  not  be  used  for  illuminating  pur¬ 
poses,  without  “working  it  over.”  The 
contrary  has  been  known  to  be  true  in 
the  gas  fields,  but  the  light  resulting  has 
been  unsatisfactory,  because  it  gives  too 
much  heat  and  because  the  light  is  waver¬ 
ing — due  to  the  volatile  nature  of  the 
gas.  A  number  of  devices  have  been 
perfected  by  which  natural  gas  can  be 
converted  rapidly  and  at  comparatively 
small  cost  into  an  illuminating  gas.  One 
of  these  has  been  undergoing  trial  in  this 
city,  and  the  experiments  have  proved 
successful.  The  process  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  tests  at  the  hands  of  chemists, 
and  has  been  given  a  scientific  standing. 

The  principle  claimed  for  the  apparatus 
is  that  by  means  of  hydro-carbonates  the 
natural  gas  is  enriched  so  that  its  candle 
power  is  greatly  increased,  while  there  is 
a  corresponding  diminution  of  units  of 
heat.  A  metal  box  not  unlike  a  gas 
meter  in  appearance  is  the  rceptacle  of 
the  hydro-carbonates.  It  is  called  a 
“carbonater.”  In  it  are  sponges,  which 
soak  up  the  fluid.  The  gas  passes  in 
juxtaposition  to  the  fluid,  and  by  cap¬ 
illary  attraction  is  enriched  from  the 
hydro-carbonates. 

Either  manufactured  or  natural  gas  is 
improved  by  this  process.  The  gas  which 
is  supplied  to  the  city  is  increased  in  illu¬ 
minating  power  300  per  cent,  by  this 
means.  I11  other  words  a  burner  which 
produces  light  of  seven  candle  power  is 
increased  to  twenty-one  candles.  Prac¬ 
tical  demonstration  was  given  last  night 


to  this  effect  at  the  Denison  House.  At 
the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Pearson,  corn¬ 
er  of  Fourteenth  street  and  Meridian,  the 
enricher  is  in  practical  use  daily.  The 
house  is  lighted  throughout  (as  well  as 
heated)  with  natural  gas.  One  burner 
gives  out  fully  as  much  light  as  two 
burners  of  the  illuminating  gas  with 
which  the  city  is  now  supplied.  The 
lights,  tested  side  by  side,  justify  this  as¬ 
sertion.  Passing  natural  gas  through 
the  fluid  and  permitting  it  to  blaze  side 
by  side  with  the  gas  in  its  native  condi¬ 
tion,  a  vast  increase  in  its  illuminating 
power  is  discerned,  It  is  claimed  for  the 
device  that  it  not  only  increases  the  illu¬ 
minating  power  of  the  gas  but  that  it 
diminishes  by  fully  15  per  cent,  the 
amount  consumed. 

Illuminating  gas  at  present  costs  $1.80 
per  1 ,000  feet.  Natural  gas  can  be  en¬ 
riched  and  converted  into  a  better  illu- 
minant  at  from  40  to  75  cents  ger  1,000 
feet. — Indianapolis  News. 

Craig- Mitchell. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Craig, 
the  well-known  young  oil  prince  of 
Pittsburg,  to  Miss  Ida  Mitchell,  the  sec¬ 
ond  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Minott 
Mitchell,  took  place  at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  p  irents  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,on 
the  evening  of  Feb.  8.  The  wedding  was 
a  quiet  one,  attended  only  by  near  rela¬ 
tives  and  a  few  intimate  friends.  Mr. 
Arthur  Lowrie,  of  Pittsburg,  acted  as 
“best  man,”  and  Miss  Maud  Mitchell, 
sister  of  the  bride,  was  maid  of  honor. 
The  ushers  were  Messrs.  W.  C.  Lowrie, 
Pittsburg,  George  and  Percy  Craig.  Alle¬ 
gheny  City  and  George  Gebbe,  of  New 
York.  The  bride  and  groom  started 
soon  after  the  ceremony  on  their  bridal 
tour,  which  will  include  a  short  stay  in 
Florida,  a  trip  to  San  Francisco  and  a 
tour  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Craig,  who  is  about  28  years  old, 
has  been  so  prominently  identified  with 
the  oil  business  during  the  past  four 
years,  that  he  needs  no  introduction  to 
oil  country  readers.  He  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  brokerage  firm  of  J.  C.  Fisher 
&  Co.  in  1884  and  was  soon  the  principal 
figure  in  it.  His  success  was  remarka¬ 
ble.  His  failure  a  little  less  than  two  years 
ago  is  well  remembered,  as  well  as  his 
successes  since  then,  which  have  fully  re¬ 
trieved  the  losses  made  at  that  time. 

The  bride  is  spoken  of  by  those  who 
know  her  as  a  very  attractive  young- 
lady  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  of  West  Chester  county,  N.  Y., 
she  being  related  to  Chauncey  M.  Depew 
and  William  M.  Evarts.  Her  father, 
Minot  Mitchell,  is  a  well-known  member 
of  the  Consolidated  Stock  and  Petroleum 
Exchange,  having  been  a  director  of  that 
institution  since  its  organization.  The 
couple  will  probably  make  Pittsburg 
their  home. 


Condition  of  Canonsburg  Wells. 

The  following  table  showing  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  wells  drilling  for  oil  in  the 
Canonsburg  field  Feb.  10,  is  from  the 
Herald: 


Property.  Owner.  Condition. 

Reform  School  No.  1,  Wm.  Flinn . 200 

“  No.  2,  Wm.  Flinn . rig 

“  No.  3,  Wm.  Flinn . rig  bldg 

“  No.  4,  Wm.  Flinn . rig  bldg 

“  No.  5,  Wm.  Flinn., . located 

GitHn  No.  2,  John  McKeown . rig 

“  No.  3,  John  McKeown . rig  bldg 

Gladden  No.  1,  Canonsburg  L.  &  F.  Co . rig 

McNamara  No.  1,  Fisher  Bros . rig 

Douglass  No.  1,  Mnfrs.’  N.  G.  Co . rig  bid 

WILDCATS. 

McPherson,  John  Snee . 200 

Scott,  Philadelphia  N.  G.  Co.  . 1200 
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COAL  OIL  JOHNNY. 


SOME  YARNS  ABOUT  THE  FAMOUS  AND 
PRODIGAL  OIL  PRINCE. 

TORIES  of  “Coal  Oil  Johnny”  have 
not  been  nearly  so  numerous  of  late 
years  as  they  were  at  one  time. 
Formerly  they  appeared  about  once  a 
month.  As  Mr.  Steele  is  now  a  good,  in¬ 
dustrious  citizen  of  the  boundless  West, 
and  has  not  been  indulging  in  any  wild 
revels  lately,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  following  Minneapolis  corre¬ 
spondence  : 

“Yes,  I  have  traveled  some.  I’ve  been 
around  the  world  three  times,”  said  John 
W.  Gaylord,  the  well-known  minstrel. 
“And  I  have  had  many  queer  experi¬ 
ences.  Do  you  know  Coal  Oil  Johnny 
was  my  particular  friend  in  his  palmiest 
days?  Well,  he  was.  Indeed,  I  was  his 
room  mate  when  he  cut  his  antics  which 
made  him  celebrated  as  the  most  eccen¬ 
tric  millionaire  on  earth.  It  was  from 
1863  to  1869.  You  see  I  was  with  the 
Skiff  &  Gaylord  minstrels.  Johnny, 
whose  real  name  is  John  W.  Steel,  saw 
our  performance  in  Philadelphia,  and  he 
got  stuck  on  the  business  and  bought  a 
third  interest  in  the  show.  His  first 
move  was  to  get  $5,000  worth  of  wood 
cuts  at  Iris  own  expense.  They  were  all 
the  way  from  a  one-slieet  to  a  twenty- 
four-sheet  in  size,  and  the  largest  amount 
any  concern  had  ever  owned.  The  car¬ 
toon,  which  attracted  so  much  attention, 
of  ‘Bring  That  Skiff  Over  Here,’  was  in 
the  lot.  We  went  on  the  road,  did  a 
monstrous  business  everywhere,  turned 
people  away,  and  were  prosperous. 

“Reaching Utica,  N.  Y. ,  Johnny  treated 
to  a  supper  for  the  company,  which  cost 
$1,000.  He  then  conceived  the  idea  of 
traveling  by  his  own  train,  and  purchased 
an  engine,  a  sleeper  and  a  baggage  car  at 
an  enormous  expense.  All  dates  for  two 
weeks  were  cancelled  and  we  went  junk¬ 
eting,  Johnny  footing  all  bills.  In  Erie 
we  had  a  $500  supper,  and  so  it  went.  It 
was  here  that  Johnny  bought  his  first 
hack.  After  a  short  ride  he  presented  it 
to  the  driver.  Our  dates  being  cancelled, 
Johnny  insisted  upon  indemnifying  us 
for  the  loss  of  time.  He  paid  all  salaries 
and  then  estimated  the  probable  business 
receipts  upon  the  basis  of  packed  houses, 
and  paid  that  large  sum  over  to  Seth 
Slocum,  our  treasurer. 

“In  Chicago  Johnny  gave  another  ex¬ 
hibition  of  his  eccentric  traits.  He 
leased  the  Academy  of  Music  for  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  we  did  a  big  business.  Finally 
he  proposed  a  benefit  for  Skiff  &  Gaylord, 
and  sent  over  to  rent  the  Crosby  Opera 
House,  then  the  first  in  the  country.  The 
manager  sent  back  this  insolent  reply  to 
the  overture:  ‘We  won’t  rent  our  house 

for  a  -  nigger  show.’  Johnny  got 

warm  in  the  collar.  He  went  down  to 
their  office  in  Root  &  Cady’s  music  store. 

“  ‘What  will  you  take  for  your  house 
and  sell  it  outright?’  asked  Johnny  of 
Mr.  Root. 

“  ‘I  don’t  wan’t  to  sell,’  said  he. 

“  ‘I’ll  give  you  a  liberal  price.  Money 
is  no  object.’ 

“Then  Johnny  pulled  out  his  roll  from 
his  valise  and  counted  out  $200,000,  and 
asked  Root  if  that  was  an  object.  Mr. 
Root  was  thunder  struck.  ‘If  you  are 
that  kind  of  a  man  you  can  have  the 
house  for  the  benefit  free  of  charge.’ 
Well,  the  benefit  was  the  biggest  success 
ever  known  in  minstrelsy.  The  receipts 
were  $1,500,  and  more  were  turned  away 
than  could  be  given  admission.  Next 
day  Johnny  hunted  up  one  of  the  finest 


carriage  horses  in  the  city  and  presented 
it  to  Mr.  Root  in  recognition  of  the 
courtesy  extended. 

“Oh,  Johnny  was  a  prince  with  his 
money.  His  income  at  that  time  was 
$15,000  a  day.  but  I  have  seen  him  spend 
as  high  as  $160,000  in  one  day.  That  was 
the  time  he  hired  the  Continental  hotel 
in  Philadelphia  and  bought  the  Girard 
House.  You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the 
circumstances.  It  came  about  in  this 
way:  We  went  to  the  Continental,  and 
Johnny  very  politely  said  to  the  clerk: 
‘Will  you  please  tell  the  proprietor  that 
J.  W.  Steele  wishes  to  see  him?’  ‘No, 
sir,’  said  the  clerk:  ‘the  landlord  is  busy.’ 
Johnny  suggested  that  he  could  make  it 
an  object  in  a  financial  way  for  the  Clerk 
to  accommodate  the  whim.  At  this  the 
clerk  became  disdainful,  and  Johnny 
tossed  a  bell  boy  a  $20  gold  piece  with  a 
like  request.  The  result  was  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  landlord  forthwith. 
Johnny  claimed  that  he  had  been  ill 
treated  and  requested  the  summary  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  clerk.  The  proprietor  re¬ 
fused,  and  then  Johnny  asked  the  price 
of  the  hotel,  offering  to  buy  it.  The  man 
said  he  could  not  sell,  because  he  was  not 
the  entire  owner. 

“ ‘Will  you  lease  it  for  to-day,  then?’ 
asked  Johnny. 

“  ‘No.’ 

“  ‘Suppose  I  give  you  $8,000  for  the 
privilege.’ 

“  ‘Well,  that  alters  matters  somewhat.’ 

“A  bargain  was  made,  the  $8,000  was 
paid  over,  and  Johnny  was  installed  as 
landlord.  He  made  me  bell  boy,  while 
Slocum  officiated  as  clerk.  The  doors 
were  thrown  open,  and  every  guest  in 
the  house  had  his  fill  of  wines  and  edibles 
free  of  cost.  In  fact  a  huge  placard  was 
posted  in  front  of  the  hotel,  which  read: 
‘Open  house  to-day;  everything  free;  all 
are  welcome!’  Oh,  it  was  a  merry  lark. 
The  whole  city  seemed  to  catch  on  and 
the  house  was  full.  When  Johnny 
thought  he  had  fun  enough  he  turned 
the  hostler  y  over  to  the  landlord,  who  at 
once  reinstated  the  odious  clerk.  Here 
was  a  howdedo.  Johnny  was  frantic 
with  rage.  He  went  over  to  the  Girard 
and  quickly  concluded  a  bargain  for  it, 
the  consideration  being  $110,000.  It  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  old  proprietor 
with  instructions  to  ‘buck’  the  Conti¬ 
nental  by  making  the  prices  so  low  that 
everybody  would  come  there.  This  was 
done,  and  the  Continental  did  no  business 
so  long  as  the  arrangement  continued. 

The  day  of  the  hotel  transaction  we 
were  up  on  Arch  street.  A  rain  set  in 
and  Johnny  approached  a  hack  standing 
in  front  of  a  fashionable  store  and  tried 
to  engage  it  to  carry  us  up  to  the  Girard. 
The  driver  said  it  was  impossible,  as  he 
had  a  party  in  the  store.  Johnny  tossed 
him  a  $500  bill  and  he  said  he  would  risk 
it.  When  we  arrived  at  the  hotel  Johnny 
said:  ‘See  here,  Cabby,  you’re  a  likely 
fellow.  How  would  you  like  to  own 
that  rig?’  The  driver  thought  he  was 
joking,  but  Johnny  handed  him  $2,000 
and  a  half  hour  later  the  delighted  driver 
returned  with  the  statement  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  had  been  effected  for  the  $2,000. 
Johnny  then  gave  him  $1,000  to  buy  a 
stable  with,  and  that  man  to-day  is  the 
wealthiest  hack  owner  in  Philadelphia, 
It  was  about  1866  that  Johnny  went 
broke,  poor  fellow.  All  this  talk  about 
his  lighting  cigars  with  $1 00  bills  is  non¬ 
sense.  He  was  a  spendthrift,  but  he 
usually  spent  his  money  where  he 
thougt  it  would  benefit  some  one.” 


Record  of  the  Carmi  Well. 

Among  those  who  hastened  to  Carmi, 
Ill. .  to  investigate  the  report  that  oil  had 
been  struck  there  was  T.  H.  Nicholson, 
of  Oil  City.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
denounce  the  hoax,  and  on  his  return 
gave  to  the  Oil  City  Blizzard  the  follow¬ 
ing  information  regarding  the  well  being 
drilled  at  Carmi  by  the  Knights  of  Labor 
to  test  that  section  for  coal  and  which  is 
being  put  down  with  a  diamond  drill. 
The  drill  cuts  the  rock  out  in  round 
pieces,  about  two  and  one-fourth  inches 
in  diameter.  These  cores  are  pulled  out 
of  the  well  in  sections  about  twelve  feet 
in  length  and  furnish  excellent  samples 
of  the  different  strata  through  which  the 
drill  passes. 

Following  is  the  record  of  the  well 
under  discussion,  as  correctly  as  it  could 
be  obtained: 

34  feet  clay  shale  with  small  boulders 
in  it. 

4  feet  clay  shale,  soapstone. 

3  feet  sandstone. 

3  feet  bluish  gray  shale. 

8  inches  coal. 

8  feet  bluish  colored  fire  clay  (gritty). 

4  feet  hard  gray  sandstone. 

2  feet  fossiliferous  limestone  (very 
hard). 

20  feet  clay  shale  mixed  with  sandy 
shale. 

45  feet  hard  sandstone. 

3  feet  slate  “black.” 

28  inches  coal. 

12  feet  fire  clay  and  shale  (clay  gritty). 

80  feet  of  shale  of  different  kinds  and 
colors,  interspersed  with  bands  of  soft 
sandstone. 

80  feet  sandy  and  micaceous  shale  with 
seams  of  clay. 

40  feet  hard  micaceeous  sandstone 
streaked  with  black  bands. 

3  feet  greenish  black  slate. 

18  inches  fine  coal,  very  hard. 

6  feet  fire  clay. 

90  feet  green  and  bue  shale. 

5  feet  four  inches  hard  limestone. 

3  feet  black  slate. 

8  inches  coal. 

8  feet  fire  clay.  ‘ 

268  feet  hard,  sandy  and  micaceous 
shale,  with  bands  of  fine  sandstone.  The 
last  12  feet  was  hard,  close-grained  sand¬ 
stone,  with  fine  grit. 

The  34  feet  on  top  of  section  is  added  to 
the  bore  to  bring  the  section  up  to  the 
level  of  the  town,  the  drilling  being  done 
in  a  ravine. 

The  well  is  being  put  down  by  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  for  coal. 


THE  MORRISVILLE  WELL. 


SECTION  OF  THE  LOWER  DEVONIAN  AND 
UPPER  SILURIAN  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

( Read  before  the  A  merican  Association  for  the 
Adkancement  of  Science,  by  Charles  S.  Pros¬ 
ser,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WELL  was  drilled  for  natural  gas 
at  Morrisville,  Madison  county,  New 
York,  to  the  depth  of  1,889  feet. 
Altitude  of  the  well's  mouth  is  probably 
more  than  1,200  feet  A.  T. 

The  well  commences  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  Hamilton,  and  then  passes 
through  the  Marcellus  shale;  corniferous 
limestone;  Oriskany  sandstone;  Lower 
Helderberg  limestones;  limestones,  marls 
and  shales  of  the  Salina;  Niagara(?)  and 
ends  in  the  upper  Clinton. 

The  united  thickness  of  the  Corniferous, 
Oriskany  and  Lower  Helderberg  is  279 
feet,  of  which  186  feet  is  probably  Lower 
Helderberg.  The  Salina  of  this  section 
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consists  of  325  feet  of  hydraulic  lime¬ 
stone,  590  feet  of  shales,  impure  lime¬ 
stone  and  marls,  closing  with  225  feet  of 
red  shale.  Total  thickness  of  Salina, 
1,140  feet.  At  1.805  feet  is  a  blue,  argil¬ 
laceous  shale  which  may  be  Niagara. 

Gas  was  obtained  at  578  feet  and  in 
smaller  amount  at  755  feet,  but  not  in 
quantity  enough  to  be  of  economic  value. 
A  stratum  of  rock  salt.  10-12  feet  thick, 
was  reached  at  1 ,259  feet  in  the  upper 
part  of  red  and  green  variegated  marls. 
Samples  from  1,805  and  1,815  feet  show 
traces  of  salt. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Hague  for 
the  specimens  illustrating  this  section, 
and  also  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Hague  and  Capt. 
H.  H.  Cumings  for  additional  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  accompanying  section  gives  the 
most  important  facts  of  the  well. 
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Marcellus,  first  sample. 


Corniferous  limestone. 

441  (?)  Horizon  of  Oriskany 
sandstone. 
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1874 

1889 


- Light  gray  shale. 

- 5  ft.  of  dark  red  shale. 

Green  and  blue  marls. 


36  i  Limestone  ? 


10-12  ft.  of  rock  salt. 


141  jRed  and  green  variegated 
marls. 


60 


105 


225 


Red  marl. 

Green  and  blue  marls. 

Red  Shale. 


Blue  shale  and  I 


Limestone,  i  Niagara  ? 


25 


25  ft.  blue  shale. 

Blue  shale  and  I, 
Limestone.  ( 


Clinton. 


Pittsburg  Gas  Shares. 

Since  the  pooling  arrangement  was  en¬ 
tered  into  between  the  Philadelphia  com¬ 
pany  and  the  Chartiers  Natural  Gas 
Company,  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia 
company  has  advanced  considerably 
above  par.  The  dividend  of  one  iter  cent. 


a  month  is  steadily  maintained  and  gas 
share  brokers  expect  to  see  the  stock  go 
higher  than  ever  before,  the  previous 
limit  being  $65  at  the  time  the  Drexel  & 
Morgan  syndicate  was  marketing  the 
last  treasury  stock. 

The  shares  of  the  Chartiers  company 
have  advanced  only  slightly  as  yet,  but 
are  beginning  to  show  sympathy  with 
the  movement  in  Philadelphia  shares,  so 
that  it  is  expected  the  regular  treasury 
stock  of  the  company  may  soon  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  par.  This  same  treasury 
stock  is,  perhaps,  the  principal  bear  fea¬ 
ture  in  considering  Chartiers  Gas,  but  a 
spirit  of  speculation  once  aroused  will 
not  hesitate  long  at  swallowing  the  new 
stock  and  going  forward  with  the  boom¬ 
ing  operation.  Brokers  say  the  principal 
demand  for  these  stocks  at  present  is  out¬ 
side  of  Pittsburg,  local  investors  being 
pretty  well  loaded  with  them. 


The  Old  Parker  Exchange. 

A  writer  in  the  Pittsburg  Post  says: 
“The  sale  of  the  Parker  City  Oil  Ex¬ 
change  by  the  constable  for  ground  rent 
at  the  suit  of  Mrs.  Ella  Spain,  as  already 
noted  in  the  Post ,  revives  some  interest¬ 
ing  reminiscences  of  that  once  famous 
oil  town.  When  the  Butler  and  Arm¬ 
strong  fields  were  at  their  height  Parker 
City  was  the  metropolis  of  the  oil  country. 
A  very  large  part  of  the  speculative  busi¬ 
ness  was  done  there  by  some  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  trade,  who  either 
lived  there  at  that  time  or  had 
representatives  on  the  floor  of  the  ex¬ 
change.  T.  B.  Simpson  was  then  a  big 
operator  in  the  Parker  Exchange.  Dan 
Goettell  was  represented  by  George  Darr. 
Perhaps  two  dozen  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  men  in  the  speculative  trade  were 
there.  Trading  was  done  on  a  large 
scale.  The  exchange  had  a  library  that 
cost  $5,000  and  pictures  valued  at  nearly 
as  much.  Parker  City  was  the  liveliest 
town  in  the  oil  country.  Hotels  and 
boarding  houses  were  packed  from  cellar 
to  garret.  The  strip  of  bottom  land 
along  the  Allegheny,  upon  which  the 
town  was  built  was  not  half  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  rap¬ 
idly  growing  population,  and  the 
hilltop  was  soughr  fot  building 
room.  A  high  bluff  in  the  rear 
of  the  town  was  overcome  by  putting  in 
a  perpendicular  elevator  which  gave  easy 
and  rapid  transit  to  the  town  on  the 
summit.  Dune  Karns  was  then  a  prom¬ 
inent  figure  about  Parker  City.  He 
had  made  a  big  fortune  in  oil,  and  he  and 
some  other  wealthy  citizens  built  the 
Parker  and  Karns  City  railroad,  about 
12  miles  in  length.  It  traversed  the  Bear 
Creek  hills,  probably  the  widest  territory 
in  the  State.  It  ran  dozens  of  trains 
daily  and  could  not  accommodate  the 
great  tide  of  travel  that  sought  the  bo¬ 
nanza  oil  fields  of  Armstrong  and  But¬ 
ler  counties.  This  road  is  now  a  part  of 
the  Pittsburg  &  Western  system.  With 
the  decline  of  the  oil  fields  around  Parker 
the  town  began  to  fall  into  decay,  and  in 
it  the  history  of  Pithole  is  nearly  re¬ 
peated.  It  has  been  several  times  wiped 
out  by  fire,  and  little  of  the  once  famous 
oil  metropolis  now  remains.  The  $5,000 
library  that  was  the  property  of  the  oil 
exchange  was  sold  for  $1,200  some  years 
ago  and  removed  to  Oil  City. 


A  rousing  gas  well  is  reported  from 
Palo  Pinto  county,  Texas.  The  gas  was 
struck  at  a  depth  of  380  feet  and  it  is  said 
the  roar  of  the  escaping  vapor  can  be 
heard  a  mile  away. 


January  Production  Report. 

Reports  of  the  stocks  at  wells  in  the 
Bradford  field  received  by  The  Petro¬ 
leum  Age  show  an  increase  of  1.15  bar¬ 
rels  to  the  well  during  the  month  of  Jan¬ 
uary.  Stocks  reported  at  wells  in  the 
Allegany  field  show  a  like  increase  of  3.1 
barrels  per  well.  The  total  number  of 
wells  connected  with  the  pipe  lines  in  the 
Bradford  field  on  December  1  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  14,100,  and  the  number  in  the 
Allegany  field  4,000.  From  the  above 
data  it  is  found  that  the  average  daily  in¬ 
crease  in  stocks  in  the  Bradford  field  was 
523  barrels.  In  the  Allegany  field  it  is 
found  by  the  same  computation  that  the 
stocks  at  the  4,000  wells  increased  400 
barrels  per  day.  The  average  daily  pipe 
line  runs  from  the  Bradford  field  were 
11,329  barrels,  and  from  the  Allegany 
field  2,620  barrels.  Adding  the  daily  in¬ 
crease  in  stocks  to  the  pipe  line  runs  the 
figures  are  tabulated  as  follows: 


January  daily  average  Bradford  runs. . . .  11,329 
“  “  “  Allegany  “  ...  2,620 

Total  runs  both  fields . 13,949 

Increase  Bradford  stocks .  523 

“  Allegany  “  400 

Daily  increase  both  fields .  923 

January’s  estimated  daily  production 

Bradford  and  Allegany  fields  . 14,972 

December’s  estimated  daily  production 
Bradford  and  Allegany  field . 15,070 


Daily  decrease  in  January .  98 

DECEMBER  PRODUCTION  REPORT. 


Reports  of  the  stocks  at  wells  in 
the  Bradford  field  received  by  The 
Petroleum  Age  show  a  decrease  of  2.8 
barrels  to  the  well  during  the  month  of 
December.  Stocks  reported  at  wells 
in  the  Allegany  field  show  a  like  decrease 
of  1.97  barrels  per  well.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  wells  connected  with  the  pipe  lines 
in  the  Bradford  field  on  December  1 ,  was 
estimated  at  14,100  and  the  number 
in  Allegany  field  4,000.  From  the 
above  data  it  is  found  that  the  average 
daily  decrease  in  stocks  in  the  Bradford 
field  was  1,273  barrels.  In  the  Allegany 
field  it  is  ascertained  by  the  same  compu¬ 
tations  that  the  stocks  at  the  4,000  wells 
decreased  254  barrels  per  day.  The  aver¬ 
age  daily  pipe  line  runs  from  the  Brad¬ 
ford  field  were  13,292  barrels  and  from 
the  Allegany  field  3,305  barrels.  Sub¬ 
tracting  the  daily  decrease  in  stocks  from 
the  pipe  line  runs  the  figures  are  tabu¬ 
lated  as  follows: 


December  daily  average  Bradford  runs. .  .13,292 
“  “  “  Allegany  “  ...  3,305 


Total  runs  both  fields . 16,597 

Decrease  Bradford  stocks .  1,273 

“  Allegany  “  254 

Daily  decrease  both  fields .  1,527 

December’s  estimated  daily  production 

Bradford  and  Allegany  fields . 15,070 

November’s  estimated  daily  production 
Bradford  and  Allegany  fields . 16,780 

Decrease  in  December .  1,710 


WARREN,  FOREST  AND  LOWER  COUNTRY. 

Reports  were  received  from  groups  of 
wells  in  the  different  sections  of  Warren, 
Forest  and  the  Lower  Country.  The 
number  of  wells  on  the  1st  of  each 
month,  with  their  averages,  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  statement: 

Av.  Av. 

No.  No.  per  per 

wells  wells  well  well 

Jan  1  Feb  1  Jan  l  Feb  1 
Clarendon  and  Tiona.  75  75  23  24 


Cooper  District . 172  147  34  31 

Lower  Country . 173  172  41  38 

Miscellaneous .  22  22  12  11 


As  Macksburg  oil  is  used  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  the  fields  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  Macksburg  runs  should  not  be 
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counted  in  the  runs  of  the  oil  regions. 
Hence  they  are  included  in  the  outside 
runs  for  November  and  December  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  following  estimates  on  produc¬ 
tion  : 


Field. 

December. 

Barrels. 

January. 

Barrels. 

Bradford  and  Allegany’. . 

. ...15,070 

14,972 

Outside  Runs,  including 
Macksburg . 25,320 

22,751 

Total . 

....40,390 

37,723 

Decrease . 

....  2,667 

Compared  with  the  month  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1887,  there  is  a  decrease  of  26,706 
barrels.  The  average  daily  production 
for  the  month  of  December.  1886,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Macksburg  field,  was  64,429 
barrels. 

In  the  above  estimates  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  “dump  oil”  loaded  on  the 
cars  direct  from  the  wells  at  Emlenton 
and  other  points  in  the  region.  The 
Lima  runs  by  the  Buckeye  pipe  lines 
were  -11,081  barrels  a  day  in  January. 

The  following  table  shows  the  compar¬ 
ative  production  of  the  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Macksburg,  O. ,  oil  fields  for 
1886,  1887  and  1S88: 


1888. 

1887. 

January . 

. 37,723 

64,429 

1887. 

1886. 

January . . 

.  64,429 

57,272 

February . 

.  63,724 

57,840 

March . 

.  63,392. 

59,764 

April . 

.  63,447 

63,027 

May . 

.  63,253 

68,198 

June . 

.  62,275 

74,454 

July . 

73,887 

August . 

76,657 

September .  ,... 

.  60,145 

78.228 

October . 

.  58,942 

77,009 

November . 

.  42,414 

72,695 

December . — 

.  40,390 

67,790 

Total. . . . : . 

. 701,537 

826,821 

The  Origin  of  Rock  Oil. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chemists' 
Association  held  in  Liverpool  last  month, 
the  president,  W.  H.  Samuel,  in  his  an¬ 
nual  address  discussed  the  origin  of 
petroleum,  substantially  as  follows: 

He  fully  explained  the  most  important 
theories  to  account  for  its  formation  in 
the  earth,  which,  he  said,  were  known  as  [ 
the  organic  and  inorganic  theories.  The 
former  theory  considered  that  petroleum  j 
was  the  result  of  the  slow  natuarl  dis¬ 
tillation  of  organic  matter,  both  animal  ! 
and  vegetable,  that  had  been  deposited  in  \ 
strata  of  former  epochs  of  the  earth's  I 
history,  chiefly  those  of  the  Silurian  and  | 
Tertiary  periods.  The  latter,  or  inor-  j 
ganic  theory,  traced  the  origin  of  petro-  | 
leum  from  the  direct  incuence  of  car-  1 
bonic  acid  and  water,  which  infiltrate  : 
the  earth’s  crust,  on  metals — such  as  J 
iron,  etc. — far  down  in  the  interior  of  the  j 
earth.  He  stated  that  it  had  been  fre-  ; 
quently  asserted  that  at  no  very  distant  j 
date  the  world’s  petroleum  supplies  would 
be  exhausted,  and  therefore  the  question 
of  its  original  formation  has  an 

imporportant  bearing,  as,  if  the 
organic  theory  be  the  accepted 

one,  the  generation  of  petroleum 
has  been  practically  completed.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  inorganic  theory  be  the 
true  one,  we  have  conditions  which  are 
perpetually  renewed  and  continuous,  and 
at  present  active.  In  conclusion,  he 
stated  that  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
petroleum  industry  had  been  the  most  re¬ 
markable  and  rapid  of  any  branch  of 
commerce  of  modern  times,  and  it  had 
exercised  a  marked  influence  on  modern 
civilization.  To  recount  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  now  applied  was  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  paper.  It  was  sufficient 
to  say  that,  as  the  cheapest  and  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  illuminants  yet  dis¬ 


covered,  it  had  added  largely  to  social 
comfort  and  happiness.  It  has  enabled 
poor  work-people  to  considerably  extend 
their  hours  of  labor,  thereby  increasing 
their  power  of  wage  earning.  It  was 
rapidly  displacing  all  other  illuminants. 
As  a  lubricant,  it  had  superior  qualities 
to  all  animal  or  vegetable  oils,  owing  to 
its  freedom  from  oxygen,  as  well  as  its 
cheapness  in  comparison  with  these  oils. 
Its  use  as  the  cheapest  of  fuels  was  of  the 
first  importgnce,  although  we  might  say 
it  was  as  yet  in  its  infancy  for  that  pur¬ 
pose:  but  that  it  would  ultimately  largely 
displace  coal  in  the  merchant  and  naval 
marine  of  all  nations  was,  in  his  opinion, 
certain. 


Oil  and  Gas  Notes. 

The  Indianapolis  Consumers’  Trust  has 
completed  2  new  gas  wells,  giving 
it  a  total  of  12. 

The  oil  country  has  been  fruitful  of 
novel  expedients  and  ideas  of  progress. 
Its  great  shut  down  is  one  of  these  in 
that  it  offers  a  solution  of  the  labor 
problem  by  taking  a  long  stride  towards 
a  species  of  co-operation  worthy  of  emu¬ 
lation  in  other  industries  and  the  trades. 

Batavia,  O.,  has  organized  a  gas  com¬ 
pany  and  and  will  begin  drilling  a  test 
well  at  once. 

The  Waterloo  Mining  and  Gas  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Waterloo,  Ind.,  is  one  of  the 
latest  additions  to  the  list  of  gas  com¬ 
panies. 

The  well  of  the  Spencerville,  O.,  gas 
company,  which  struck  oil  instead  of 
gas,  proves  finally  to  be  a  failure  for  all 
purposes  and  has  been  abandoned. 

Another  gas  well  is  being  drilled  at 
Erie.  It  is  located  at  what  is  known  as 
the  Head  and  though  situated  on  the  low 
sand  ridge  between  the  lake  and  the 
stream  which  empties  into  the  bay  at  its 
extreme  western  end,  it  found  no  water. 
Gas  was  struck  in  small  quantity  at  105 
feet,  but  drilling  is  still  going  forward  in 
hope  of  getting  more  lower  down. 

About  400  citizens  of  Allentown,  other¬ 
wise  the  Thirty-first  ward,  Pittsburg, 
met  and  protested  against  the  advance 
in  rates  proposed  by  the  Philadelphia 
company,  and  adopted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  ourselves  not 
to  renew  any  contracts  for  the  use  of 
natural  gas  by  which  we  will  be  charged 
more  than  we  are  paying  at  present,  and 
that  all  quit  the  use  of  gas  if  no  compro¬ 
mise  in  price  can  be  effected. 

Work  has  been  resumed  on  the  test 
well  drilling  at  Linesville,  Crawford 
county,  which  was  shut  down  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  bull  wheels  “ran 
away”  some  time  ago  and  ascended  the 
derrick  to  the  detriment  of  girths  and 
braces. 

The  tools  have  been  recovered  from  the 
Johnson  &  Hamilton  well  at  Nineveh, 
Greene  county,  about  four  barrels  of  oil 
sand  pumped  out  of  it,  a  plank  spiked 
over  the  hole,  on  which  the  tools  rest, 
and  the  bonus  paid  on  some  leases  several 
miles  to  the  northward,  all  of  which 
signs  induce  the  natives  to  believe  the 
well  is  a  gusher.  The  signs  look  more 
like  those  of  bu’sted  hopes  and  buried 
dollars. 

The  exports  of  petroleum,  crude  equiv¬ 
alent,  as  reported  by  Bradstreet’s  for  the 
week  ending  February  4,  were  9,171,286 
gallons.  From  January  1  to  February  4, 
1888,  they  were  45,525,586  gallons  as 
compared  with  56,550.908  gallons  for  the 
same  period  last  year,  showing  a  de¬ 
crease  of  11,025,322  gallons.  The  official 
statement  of  the  Treasury  department 


for  January  gives  the  exports  of  petro¬ 
leum  and  products  at  35,425,358  gallons,  as 
compared  with  47,535,551  gallons  m  Jan¬ 
uary,  1887,  a  decrease  of  12,110,193 
gallons. 

Application  has  been  made  to  the  court 
at  Washington,  Pa.,  to  allow  the  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Poor  to  contract  with  the 
People's  Light  and  Heat  company  to 
drill  for  oil  or  gas  on  the  county  farm. 

The  Indianapolis  Citizens'  Gas  Trust 
has  purchased  its  pipe.  It  will  start  at 
the  wells  with  a  ^2-inch  main,  but  this 
will  be  increased  to  16  inches  after  the 
first  mile.  Certain  streets  will  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  10  and  12-inch  high  pressure 
mains,  laid  around  squares  embracing  4 
to  6  blocks. 

A  rig  has  been  erected  on  the  Edward 
George  farm,  near  Greensburg,  by  the 
Pine  Run  Gas  Co.,  preparatory  to  drilling 
a  new  well, 

A  gas  well  on  the  Alex  Sproul  farm  in 
Westmoreland  county  showed  some  oil 
and  Mr.  Sproul  torpedoed  it.  It  has  since 
sprayed  some  oil  which  makes  a  big 
showing  on  the  surface  of  a  pool  near  by. 

There  are  two  wells  under  way  in  the 
Pleasantville  district.  Gradually  those 
who  do  unto  others  as  they  would  not  be 
done  by,  to  use  a  classic  phrase  of  the 
time,  take  a  tumble  to  themselves  and 
try  to  be  decent. 

The  Petrolea,  Out.,  crude  market  still 
hangs  about  in  the  lower  seventies.-  They 
have  no  shut-down  over  in  Canada. 

On  information  of  William  Wilson,  a 
contractor,  the  Claysville  Light  and 
Heat  Company  was  fined  $200  by  a 
Washington,  Pa.,  justice  for  not  plug¬ 
ging  an  abandoned  well  according  to 
law. 

Carmel.  Ind.,  has  struck  gas.  When 
lighted  the  blaze  was  fifty  feet  high. 

The  use  of  natural  gas  at  the  Tile  Works 
is  more  than  successful.  Specimens  of 
work  made  by  the  new  method  are  being 
distributed  and  are  pronounced  superior 
to  tiles  produced  by  the  old  way  of  bak¬ 
ing.  The  colors  appear  more  distinct  and 
the  designs  much  plainer  than  formerly. 
The  time  of  burning  has  been  reduced. 
It  used  to  take  thirty  hours  to  complete 
the  burning,  but  with  gas  in  the  kilns 
the  time  is  reduced  to  twenty-four. — In¬ 
dianapolis  News. 


Alleged  Reasoning  About  Exports. 

The  Oil,  Paint  &  Drug  Reporter,  a 
member  of  the  Standard  monopoly's 
literary  bureau,  has  been  bearing  for 
some  time.  It  has  endeavored  in  every 
way  to  find  a  bear  argument  in  face  of 
the  restrictive  movement  in  the  produc¬ 
ing  region,  and  of  course  it  pins  its  faith 
to  Russia,  as  all  the  bears  do  in  their 
hour  of  need.  In  an  elaborate,  argu¬ 
mentative  editorial  in  the  current  issue, 
it  calls  attention  to  the  decrease  of  12,- 
110,193  gallons  in  the  exports  of  January’ 
as  compared  with  last  year.  To  give  its 
argument  an  appearance  of  fairness  it 
says:  “As  the  difference  in  the  exports 
of  one  month  as  compared  with  another 
may  not  be  of  much  importance,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  special  causes,  we  look  further 
and  find  that,  comparing  the  exports 
covering  the  period  from  July  1  last  to 
the  end  of  January,  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  the  year  previous,  there  is 
a  decrease  in  the  total  exports  of  7,183,- 
747  gallons.”  This  it  declares  is  proof 
conclusive  that  something  is  wrong  with 
our  exports. 

Suppose  we  look  at  this  logic.  Special 
causes,  of  temporary  effect,  may  have 
led  to  a  decrease  of  12,000,000  gallons  in 
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January;  the  decrease  for  seven  months 
is  7,000,000  gallons,  and  this  must  be 
permanent;  7,000,000  from  12,000,000 
leaves  5,000,000.  A  temporary  de¬ 
crease  in  one  month,  overcomes  an  in¬ 
crease  in  six  months;  therefore,  there  is 
a  permanent  decrease.  It  is  not  proba¬ 
ble  that  any  sane  man  will  call  this 
reason.  The  fact  is  that  January  shows 
an  adverse  balance.  But  the  last  six 
months  of  last  year  showed  a  favorable 
balance,  and  the  whole  of  last  year  as 
compared  with  1886  showed  a  favorable 
balance.  A  long  line  of  years  have 
shown  a  progressive  increase,  each  year 
over  the  preceding  one,  and  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  1888  will  get  around  in  line 
all  right  before  December  31.  Special 
causes  led  to  an  extra-active  movement 
December  last  and  the  removal  of  that 
cause  by  the  fluctuation  of  the  crude 
market  caused  a  holding  off  decrease  in 
January,  with  depletion  of  stocks  at  all 
foreign  ports.  If  we  were  actually  losing 
ground  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  for 
anyone  to  employ  sophistry  like  that 
quoted  above  to  call  attention  to  the  fact. 


The  Refined  Markets. 

The  heavy  export  movement  noted  in 
our  report  for  December  was  discontinued 
early  in  January,  exporters  refusing  to 
bay  at  the  advanced  quotations  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  The 
closing  quotation  for  December  was  7£c 
per  gallon,  but  owing  to  the  rapid  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  crude  market  the  opening 
quotation  for  refined  in  January  was  7fc 
per  gallon,  and  this  was  followed  on  the 
9th  by  an  advance  to  7£c,  which  figure 
was  maintained  to  the  dose  of  the  month. 
Stocks  in  foreign  ports  were  low  at  the 
beginning  of  December,  and  were  being 
rapidly  reduced  by  deliveries  to  the  in¬ 
terior.  In  view  of  the  probable  effect  of 
the  shut-down  movement  in  the  crude 
producing  regions,  exporters  placed  large 
orders  with  the  purpose  of  increasing 
their  stocks  abroad  before  any  material 
advance  should  take  place.  Dealers  in 
the  interior  also  became  alarmed  and  in¬ 
creased  their  orders.  When  the  crude 
market  boomed  so  rapidly  toward  the 
dollar  line  early  in  January  these  dealers 
became  clamorous,  and  in  view  of  the 
light  stocks  on  hand  and  the  withdrawal 
of  American  orders  for  export  to  supply 
the  demand,  prices  were  forced  up 
rapidly. 

The  opening  prices  in  the  principal 
foreign  markets  for  January  were:  Lon¬ 
don,  6i(a6id;  Bremen,  7.35m,  and  Ant¬ 
werp,  lH£f.  The  flurry  culminated  on 
the  20th,  when  the  quotations  were:  Lon¬ 
don,  9£d;  Bremen,  8.85m;  Antwerp,  24f. 
About  this  time  the  large  quanties  of  oil 
bought  and  loaded  in  December  began  to 
arrive  in  port,  the  crude  market  was 
weak  and  the  foreign  refined  boom  col¬ 
lapsed  quite  rapidly. 

The  export  movement  for  January  was 
very  light  and  showed  a  decrease  of  12,- 
710,000  gallons  as  compared  with  Janu¬ 
ary  of  last  year.  But  stocks  in  the  for¬ 
eign  ports  will  reach  a  minimum  by  next 
month  and  an  export  movement  of  con¬ 
siderable  proportions  may  be  looked  for 
by  March  or  April.  A  New  York  writer 
at  the  close  of  January  had  this  to  say: 

Refined  in  barrels  for  export  has  re¬ 
ceived  but  little  attention  the  past  week, 
the  market  being  unusually  dull  for  this 
season  of  the  year.  Shippers  have  been 
looking  for  a  reaction  in  their  favor 
owing  to  the  lower  range  of  prices  ruling 
in  the  speculative  market  for  certificates, 
and  have  held  their  orders  in  abeyance. 


So  far  they  have  been  disappointed,  but 
nevertheless  the  markets  abroad  have 
steadily  declined. 

The  sales  reported  fall  short  of  50,000 
barrels.  The  price  of  70  deg.  Abel  test 
has  remained  steady  at  7Jc  for  all  load¬ 
ings,  and  at  present  no  indications  of  a 
change  are  discernable.  The  principal 
foreign  markets  are  lower,  quotations  by 
cable  this  afternoon  being:  Bremen, 
6.60m;  Antwerp,  18|@1S5;  London  and 
Liverpool,  6f@7|d.  Freight  rates  show 
little  change,  though  vessels  are  not  so 
plentiful,  and  the  rate  of  2s  3d  hence  to 
London  and  2s  3d@3s  6d  to  Continental 
ports,  as  to  port,  still  holds  good.  Home 
trade  lots  have  been  in  somewhat  better 
request  and  rule  steady  at  our  quotations. 
We  quote  8f@8$  for  State  legal  tests; 
8@8£c  for  110  test;  8±@S$c  for  New  York 
city  100  deg.  flash,  and  8£@9c  for  150  i 
deg.  water  white.  Western  lots  are  held  | 
fully  up  to  these  figures. 

Cases  for  export  have  received  little 
attention,  the  total  sales  reported  amount¬ 
ing  to  only  about  100,000.  The  price  has 
remained  steady  at  9fc  for  plain  tops. 
Freight  rates  are  firmer,  owing  to  a  com¬ 
parative  scarcity  of  vessels.  The  rates  for 
large  vessels  are:  For  Java,  3P@31c; 
Japan,  27(« 28c;  Calcutta,  20@21c;i  Bom¬ 
bay,  19c;  Rangoon,  20c;  Singapore,  22£@ 
23c;  Hong  Kong,  21@22c,  and  for 
Shanghai  29@30c. 

Crude  in  barrels  for  export  has  con¬ 
tinued  in  light  request  and  only^a  few 
small  sales  are  reported.  Prices  have 
been  steady  to  6J@7£c,  for  Bradford  and 
Parker  respectively.  Cases  for  export 
have  also  been  in  light  request,  ami  sales 
of  only  25,000  are  reported.  Prices  are 
unchanged  at  8|@9|c. 

Prime  city  naphtha  has  remained 
steady  at  7c.  For  export  there  has  been 
no  demand  and  no  sales  are  reported. 

Western  residuum,  42(251  deg.  test,  is 
quoted  at  H@lfc  fob.  Barrels  are 
quoted  at  5@5£.  No  sales  are  reported 
for  export. 

William  H.  Samuel  &  Co.,  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  England,  report  the  visible  'supply 
of  refined  petroleum  on  Jan.  1  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Barrel n. 

Europe  (7  Continental  ports)  .  985,319 

London .  186,719 

Liverpool .  110,500 

Total . 1,282,538 

Total  Dec.  1 . 1,620,158 

Decrease .  337,620 


The  same  parties,  under  that  date,  say 
of  the  present  position  and  future  out¬ 
look: 

The  deliveries  from  the  seven  princi¬ 
pal  Continental  ports,  for  the  year  1887, 
show  an  increase  over  1886  of  one-fifth  of 
1  per  cent.  For  the  last  six  months  of  1887 
the  increase  over  the  like  period  of  1886 
was  1  per  cent.  Deliveries  from  London 
increased  8£  per  cent,  for  the  year  and  17 
per  cent,  for  the  last  six  months.  From 
Liverpool  the  increase  for  the  year  was 
1 7  per  cent,  and  for  the  last  six  months 
at  the  same  rate. 

With  an  exceptionally  low  stock  of  re¬ 
fined  oil,  our  market  opened  in  January 
at  7fd  for  favorite  brands,  advancing  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  the  month  to  7£d,  and 
then  declining  owing  to  arrivals  to  7fd, 
and  with  further  arrivals  at  the  end  of 
the  month  to  7d.  The  supply,  however, 
continued  small  until  the  end  of  March, 
and  this  price  was  firmly  maintained 
until  early  April,  when  the  market  gave 
way  and  declined  to  5£d,  remaining 
thereat  with  slight  variation  until  early 
May,  when  a  further  fall  to  5|d  followed, 
!  and  at  this  the  market  remained  almost 


stationary  for  four  months.  The  im¬ 
provement  in  the  American  markets 
which  set  in  in  August  soon  reacted  upon 
Liverpool  and  other  home  markets,  and 
in  September  prices  advanced  here  to 
5  15-1 6d,  declining  again  before  the  end 
of  the  month  to  5£d.  From  the  middle 
of  October,  however,  when  an  upward 
movement,  starting  at  5  1 5- 1 6d ,  was  com¬ 
menced,  prices  continued  steadily  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  end  of  the  year,  6}d  being 
reached  at  end  of  October,  6fd  during 
the  latter  half  of  November,  6£d  early  in 
December,  and  7d  at  the  close  of  the 
month.  Russian  oil  during  the  year  has 
ruled  at  from  )d  to  Id  per  gallon  below 
these  prices. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Lincoln’s  monthly  circular 
gives  the  following  figures  on  jhe  clear¬ 
ances  of  refined  petroleum,  in  cases,  for 
China  and  the  East  up  to  the  31st  of 
January  for  the  years  1887  and  1888: 


1888 

1887 

Canes 

Canes 

China 

...  117,820 

171,929 

Japan . 

4,528 

148,839 

India  . 

47,300 

169,210 

Java,  Signapore,  etc _ 

. ..  167,539 

96,243 

Total  January  31 . 

...  337,187 

586,221 

REFINED  QUOTATIONS  FOR  JANUARY. 
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The  Crude  Market. 

The  market  for  crude  oil  certifitates 
was  active  and  exciting  during  a  large 
part  of  January.  The  upward  movement, 
started  near  the  close  of  December  by  the 
covering  of  shorts,  culminated  on  the 
second  business  day  of  January,  and  a 
sharp  reaction  followed.  For  some  time 
after  this  the  daily  fluctuations  were 
wide  and  violent,  but  toward  the  close 
of  the  month  the  market  grew  quieter 
and  steadier.  The  opening  price  was  90c 
and  the  highest  point,  which  was  reached 
on  the  4th,  was  98c.  On  the  17th  the 
lowest  price  was  reached  at  85c,  the  clos¬ 
ing  quotation  being  90£c.  The  average 
price  for  the  month  was  91  7-16c,  and  the 
fluctuation  13c. 


Exchamies.  January.  December. 

Bradford .  58,572,000  43,778,000 

Oil  City .  88,136,000  52,354,000 

New  York . 188,344,000  139,446,000 

Pittsburg . 104,731,000  82,674,000 


Total . 439,783,000  818,252,001) 
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THE  PETROLEUM  AGE. 


Pipe  Line  Summaries. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  the 
figures  of  the  National  Transit  and  Tide¬ 
water  pipe  lines  for  December  and  Jan¬ 
uary: 


NATIONAL  TRANSIT  CO. 

Barrel s. 

Acceptances,  etc.,  Dec.  31 . 19,212,03(5,33 

“  “  Jan.  31 . 18,465,036.33 


Decrease .  747,000.00 

Credit  balances  Dec.  31 .  6,938,701.36 

“  **  Jan.  31 .  6,693,151.21 

Decrease .  245,5 ‘>0.15 

Total  liabilities  Dec.  31 .  26,150,737.69 

“  “  Jan.  31 . 25,158,187.54 


Decrease .  992,550.15 

Gross  stocks  Dec.  31 . 29,410,666.53 

Jan.  31 . 28,339,619.09 

Decrease .  1,071,047.44 

Sediment  Jnd  surplus  Dec.  31. ..... .  3,259,928.84 

“  “  Jan.  31 .  3,181,431.55 


Decrease.. . .  78,497.29 

Receipts  from  all  sources  Dec .  1,287,015.27 

“  “  “  January..  1,043,155.84 


Decrease .  243,859.43 

Total  deliveries  December .  2,208,289.47 

.  January .  2,032,068.82 


Decrease .  176,220.65 

Runs  from  wells  December .  919,953.65 

“  “  “  January .  803,536.82 


Decrease .  116,416.83 

Regular  shipments  December .  2,179,410.27 

January .  1,981,581.23 


Decrease .  197,829.04 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Transit  Company  for 
January  were  made  up  as  follows: 

Runs  from  wells .  803,536.82 

Received  from  other  lines .  239,619.02 

Total .  1,043,155.23 

The  deliveries  for  January  were  made  up 
as  follows: 

Regular  shipments .  1,981,581.23 

Delivered  to  others  lines .  50.487.59 


Total .  2,032,068.82 

TIDEWATER  PIPE  CO. 

Acceptances,  etc.,  Dec.  31 .  627,000.00 

“  “  Jan.  31 .  634,000.00 


,  Increase . .  7,000.00 

Credit  balances  Dec.  31 .  654,531.22 

“  '•  Jan.  31 .  635,683.26 

Decrease .  18.847.96 

Total  liabilities  Dec.  31 .  1,281,531.22 

Jan.  31. .  1,269,083.26 

Decrease .  12,447.96 

Gross  stocks  Dec.  31 .  1,435,028.79 

,  “  “  Jan.  31 .  1,420,703.29 


Decrease . ,  14,325.50 

Sediment  and  surplus  Dec.  31 .  153,497.57 

Jan.  31 .  151,020.03 

Decrease .  2,477,54 

Receipts  from  all  sources  December.  145,865.99 
V  “  “  “  January..  147,146.13 


Increase  .  1,280.14 

Total  deliveries  December .  300,459.16 

“  “  January .  155,522.15 


Decrease .  144,937.01 

Runs  from  wells  December .  116,986.79 

“  “  “  January .  96,658.54 


,  Decrease .  20,328.25 

f  The  above  receipts  for  January  were  made 

up  as  follows: 

Runs  from  wells .  96,658.54 

Received  from  other  lines. .  50,487.59 


Total .  147,146,13 


Uncertainty  of  Clarion  Territory. 

The  failure  of  Cadwallader,  Lord  & 
Henne’s  well  near  the  producer  on  the 
Normal  School  lot  at  Clarion,  gives  rise 
to  recollections  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
sgnds  on  the  old  Clarion  belt.  Clarion 
county  territory  always  was  deceptive. 
And  it  always  was  irregular.  Down  on  the 
oldFoxburg  hill  good  and  poor  wells  were 
drilled  side  by  side.  At  East  Foxburg 
was  a  roaring  gas  well  in  the  second 


sand  with  an  8  barrel  production  at  best 
from  the  third,  owned  by  Knowles  & 
Panton,  and  all  around  it  they  had  wells 
gasless  in  the  second  sand,  but  good  for 
25  to  75  barrels  production  in  the  third. 
On  the  Shoup  farm,  at  Antwerp,  M.  E. 
Hess  got  a  200-barrel  well  and  forty  feet 
away  Soult  &  Dower  developed  a  3-bar¬ 
rel  pumper.  Marcus  Hidings’  first  well, 
on  the  Delo  farm,  when  the  sand  was 
first  cut,  blew  spray  oil  all  over  a  20-acre 
lease  and  acted  as  though  it  would  never 
get  done  flowing.  It  made  50  barrels  at 
best  and  was  exhausted  in  three  years. 
On  the  Texter  farm,  near  Turkey  Run, 
R.  R.  Armor  got  a  well  with  a  tight 
looking  sand  that  only  filled  up  about  100 
feet,  which  he  says  was  one  of  the  best 
wells  he  ever  owned.  There  is  -no  tell¬ 
ing  about  a  Clarion  well  until  it  is  drilled 
in,  tubed  and  pumped  a  week,  but  they 
are  not  likely  to  disturb  the  trade  with 
any  great  flood  of  oil. 


Runs,  Shipments  and  Stocks. 

RUNS  OR  RECEIPTS.. 


pipe  line.  Dec.  1887. 

National  Transit. .  919,953.65 

Tidewater....  . .  116,986.79 

Octave .  2,529.73 

Pittsburg .  49,785.99 

Southwest  Penn’a .  145,534.00 

Western  &  Atlantic...  47,545.29 
Macksburg .  17,079.08 


Jan.  1888. 
803,536.82 
96,658:54 
1,931.32 
47,720.48 
134.652.60 
36,948.40 
16,257.33 


Total . 1,299,414.53  1,137,705.49 

Daily  average.... .  41,916.59  36,700.18 

In  the  above  tables  only  oil  received 
direct  from  the  wells  is  taken  into  ac¬ 
count. 

DELIVERIES  OR  SHIPMENTS. 
pipeline.  Dec.  1887.  Jan.  1888. 


National  Transit . 2,179,410.27 

Tidewater .  300,459.10 

Octave .  2,340.73 

Pittsburg . . .  50,622.81 

Southwest  Penn’a .  16,843.60 

Western  &  Atlantic...  51,509.13 
Macksburg .  39,654.05 


1,981,581.23 

155,522.15 

1,833.33 

47,879.40 

35.559.11 

45,599.15 

40,076.00 


Total . . . 2,640,839.75  2,308,050.37 

Daily  average . .  _ .  85,188,38.  74,453.24 


Daily  average  excess  of  shipments  over 
runs : 


January,  1888 . . 

December _ ....  . . . . 

November . 

October . 

September . 

August . 

NET  STOCKS. 


pipe  line.  Dec.  31. 1887. 

N ational  Transit . 26,150,737.69 

Tidewater .  1,281,531.22 

Octave .  2,539.27 

Pittsburg .  130,159.36 

Southwest  Penn’a. . . .  346,543.67 

Atlantic  &  Western  .  41,180.30 

Macksburg .  404,382.03 


.37,753:05 
.  43, 271179 
.43,863.54 
.21,078.16 
.10,502.53 
.  8,973.79 


Jan.  31.  1888. 
25,158,187,54 
1,269,683:26 
2,674.79 
130,338.84 
253,897.54 
31,036.79 
380,551.11 


Total . . , . . 28,357,073.54  27,226,369.87 

Net  stocks  decreased : 

January,  1888 . 1,130,703.67 

December. . . . 1,300,415:55 

November . 1,249,321.18 

October .  482,993.39 

September .  293,299.48 

August . , . .  284,874.16 


Runs.  Shipments. 

Daily  average,  January . 36,700.18  74,453124 

Daily  average  December. .  .41,917.59  85,188.38 

Daily  average  November. .  .50,160.32  84,023  86 

Daily  average  October . 63,486.36  84,564.52 


They  Bid  Thousands  Easily. 

Tho  estate  of  the  late  Joseph 
R.  Morse  was  sold  recently  at 
administrator’s  sale  in  the  court 
house  at  Warren.  The  estate  is  oil  prop¬ 
erty,  situated  near  Kinzua  Village,  and 
is  penetrated  by  40  wells,  with  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  400  barrels.  There  were  present 
at  the  sale  among  others:  George  V, 
Forman,  of  Glean;  Mr.  Williams,  of  the 
Union  Oil  Company;  P.  0.  Heasley  ,  of 
Eldred;  Mike  Finnigan  and  the  adminis¬ 


trator,  C.  P.  Collins,  of  Eldred.  Of  the 
sale  the  Warren  Mirror  says: 

Mr.  James  Cable  stood  on  the  stairs 
reading  a  description  of  a  quantity  of  oil, 
gas  and  timber  land  lying  in  the  vicinity 
of  Billy  Run  and  Kinzua  and  belonging 
to  the  estate  of  Joseph  R.  Morse,  de¬ 
ceased.  At  the  close  of  the  reading,  the 
lawyer  stated  that  the  court  had  author¬ 
ized  the  sale  of  the  property,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  settling  the  estate.  He  then  asked 
for  bids.  A  quiet  looking  man,  leaning 
on  the  circular  radiator  bid  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Then'  a 
large  man  with  close-clipped,  gray 
whiskers  said  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  thousand  dollars,  and  a  nice-dressed, 
young  man.  with  a  heavy  black  mous¬ 
tache.  followed  him  vith  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  thousand  dollars,  and 
thus  the  bidding  went  on  until  $133,000 
was  reached,  when  Mr.  Cable  knocked 
down  the  property  to  the  young  man 
who  gave  the  name  of  P.  O.  Heasley.  ' 


A  Wyoming  Oil  Story. 

Secretary  Webster,  of  the  Omaha  Pe¬ 
troleum  Company,  was  in  Pittsburg 
recently,  and  while  there  went  on  record 
that  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  was  endeav¬ 
oring  to  get  control  of  the  Wyoming  oil 
fields.  Mr.  Webster  says  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  that  field  is  confined  to  three 
wells,  which  would  produce  600  barrels 
a  day  Of  lubricating  oil  if  they  were  not 
plugged.  These  are  owned  by  the  Oma¬ 
ha  company,  which  is  capitalized  at 
$1,000,000.  It  is  possible  that,  like  the 
$10,000,000  National  Oil  Trust  Company 
of  St.  Louis,  it  may  have  some  treasury 
stock  for  sale  at  25  cents  a  share.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  Standard  has 
paid  considerable  attention  to  Wyoming 
with  a  view  to  purchase,  and  if  it  thought 
there  was  much  oil  there  it  would  proba¬ 
bly  not  hesitate  to  bid  for  the  whole  terri¬ 
tory,  including  the  political  machine  and 
Indian  agencies. 

Ohio  Oil  Operations. 

The  report  of  operations  in  the  Ohio 
field  for  January  is  as  follows: 

WELLS  COMPLETED. 


Lima . . . 

.  5 

North  Baltimore. .  . 

. 18 

Findlay . . 

.  2 

Total..... . 

. 25 

Completed  in  December. 

. 22 

Increase.. . 

Wells 

. 3 

Rios. 

Drilling. 

Total. 

Lima . 

.23 

4 

27 

North  Baltimore. : . 

.21 

17 

38 

Findlay . 

.10 

8 

.18 

Total . 

.54 

29 

83 

For  December . 

.44 

30 

'  74 

Difference . 

10 

1 

9 

The  Gas  Driller’ 

s  Find. 

In  boring  for  gas  at  Attica,  Ind. ,  at  a 
depth  of  570  feet  a  strong  vein  of  water 
was  struck,  which  contains,  according  to 
the"  State  chemist’s  analysis,  lithium, 
magnesia,  and  soda  combined.  This 
makes  one  more  Iithia  spring  in  this 
country,  the  number  of  which  can  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  for 
these  springs  are  very  rare.  The  greatest 
one  of  this  description  is  at  Saratoga,  the 
analysis  of  which  shows  less  than  £ 
grains  of  Iithia  to  the  quart,  while  the 
Attica  spring  has  a  fraction  more  than 
this.  The  force  of  this  recently  discovered 
spring  is  said  to  be  wonderful,  .flowing 
300  gallons  per  minute  arid  carfyirig "tttjjj 
water  to  a  distance  of  180  feet  through;  a 
5-irich  tribe.—  ArnericWi  Druggist . 
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Stocks  Abroad. 

Reports  of  stocks  in  London  and  the  seven  principal  Con¬ 
tinental  ports  are  summarized  in  the  following  statement: 

Jan.  21,  1888.  Dec.  24,  1887. 


Stocks  Afloat  and  Ashore.  Barrels.  Ban-els. 

Seven  Continental  ports .  634,536  684,713 

London  and  English  ports .  198,946  296,386 


Total  stocks  afloat  and  ashore .  833,482  1.015,599 

Decrease  in  stocks  since  December  24 .  182,117 
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A  detailed  statistical  table  giving  the  stocks  on  hand,  the 
stocks  in  vessels  on  the  ocean,  and  the  amount  Unloading 
from  the  vessels  at  the  different  ports  is  appended,  which 
shows  at  a  glance  the  condition  of  affairs  abroad  and  the  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  1886.  The  shipments  represent  the  amount  of  oil  going  to 
the  interior  of  Europe  from  the  seaports: 


STOCKS  IN  FOREIGN  PORTS  JANUARY  21,  1888. 


Ports. 

Stocks 
January  21. 

Stocks  afloat 
January  21. 

Loading  Grand  total  stocks 

January  21.  afloat  and  loading. 

Receipts 
f  rom  July  1. 

Shipments 
from  July  1. 

1887  \  1.  1888 

1887 

1888 

1887 

1888  1887 

1888 

1886 

1887 

1886 

1887 

Barrels.  Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels.  !  Barrels.  | 

Bair  els. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Bremen . 

104.683  27,118 

22,165  28,695 

58,309  13,000 

34,896  24,136 

28,043  12,559 

25.972  29,489 

29,415  7,974 

99,080 

69,022 

45,418 

14,189 

16,456 

91,716 

125,244 

105,837 

13,392 

48,538 

3,137 

3,701 

48.500 

41.500 
56,100 

8,500 

7,000 

3,000 

14,500  252,263 

49,000:  132,687! 

19,500!  159,8271 

17,000'  57,585! 

j  SI  496 1 

133,334 

202,939 

138,337 

54,528 

61,097 

32,626 

11,675 

370,737 

582,336 

531,236 

367,381 

164,007 

280,135 

54,945 

446,382 

673.801 

489,501 

349,399 

139,795 

268,853 

37,259 

477,430 
715,0:  (6 
633,628 
414,424 
203,442 
269,956 
54,777 

569,650 

761,187 

581,183 

375,146 

158,474 

275,975 

55,620 

AntwerpT . 

Amsterdam . 

Danzig . 

8,443 

. 1  37,8581 

Total . 

303,483  142,971 

252,608 

391,565 

164,600 

100,000!  720,691! 

634, 536 

2,350,777 

2,409,990 

2,768,693 

2,777,235 

London . 

78,712!  46,6251  45,950!  90.521!  86,300 

27.200  205,962! 

164,346 

346,086!  457,483 

455,249 

512,883 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

Total  stocks  Continental  norts . 

802,800 

182,447 

66,700 

379,621 

231,266 

158,500 

303,483 

252,608 

164,600 

142,971 

391,565 

100,000 

Total  afloat  “  “ 

Total  loading . 

Total . 

1,051,947 

769,387 

23,400 

8,000 

720,691 

634,536 

Afloat  and  loading  for  direct 
“  “  Baltic 

Continental  rtorts 

Sea,  exclusive  Stettin  and  Danzig . 

4,000 

12,500  . 

Total  Afloat  and  loading  for  Continental  ports 

“  “  “  “  London . 

1,055,947 

130,903 

800,787 

733,191 

205,962 

99,000 

634,536 

164,346 

217^407 

English  harbors,  exclusive  London . 

80,000 

21,300 

34,600 

Grand  total . 

1,266,8.50 

1,039,494 

1,038,153 

833,482 

OFFICIAL  STATEMENT— EXPORTS  OF  PETROLEUM,  JANUARY,  1888. 


BY  WM.  F.  SWITZLKR,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  FEBRUARY  8,  1888. 
4  p  » 


Customs  . 
Districts. 

Mineral  Crude. 

Napthas. 

Illuminating. 

Lubricating  and 
Parafine  Oils. 

Residuum.  . 

Total. 

Gallons. 

Dollars. 

Gallons. 

Dollars. 

Gallons. 

Dollars. 

Gallons.  {  Dollars. 

Gallons. 

Dollars. 

Gallons. 

Dollars. 

Boston  &  Charles¬ 
town,  Mass . 

250 

506,404 

153,337 

63 

39,007 

10,734 

286,943 

19,727,781 

3,702,910 

600,309 

25,404 

1,530,481 

312,051 

47,491 

8,373 

1,437,503 

169,980 

1,792 
258, .505 
9,083 

295,566 

27,003,918 

7,525,565 

600,309 

27,259 

2,257,186 

602,766 

47,491 

New  York,  N.  Y. . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa 
Baltimore,  Md . 

5,331,624 

3,499,338 

429,145 

270,898 

546 

48 

Total  Jan.,  1888. 
Total  Jan.,  1887  . . . 
Total  7  months 
ending  Jan.  31,  ’88 
Total  7  months 
ending  Jan.  31, ’87 

8,830,962 

8,097,185 

57,545,267 

52,226,920 

700,043 

519,757 

3,799,098 

3,338,066 

660,051 

975,730 

8,128,819 

11,742,474 

49,804 

88,932 

674,487 

1,030,032 

24,317.941 

37,057,349 

270,440,307 

282,909,875 

1,915,427 

2,925,615 

20,424,644 

21,994,765 

1,615,856 

1,284,621 

12,738,831 

8,777,820 

269,380 

219,333 

2;132,413 

1,663,019 

546 

120,666 

606,396 

986,278 

48 

5,600 

29,217 

49,998 

35,425,358 

47,535,551 

349,459,620 

256,643,367 

2,934,702 

3,759,237 

27,059,859 

28,075,880 

CRUDE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  JANUARY,  1888. 


Bradford. 

Oil  City. 

New  York. 

Pittsburg. 

Day  of  Month  and  Week. 

Opened .... 

Highest .. . . 

Lowest .... 

Closed . 

Opened .... 

Highest _ 

2 

A 

QO 

§ 

00 

» 

Opened.  . . . 

5 

Lowest _ 

Closed. . 

Opened.  . . . 

5 

<5 

a 

Lowest .... 

Q 

GO 

2—  Monday . 

3—  Tuesday  . . .». . . 

Holiday 

90 

95% 

90 

95% 

90% 

96 

90% 

95% 

90% 

95% 

90% 

95% 

90 

95% 

97% 

90 

95% 

4— 5\  ednesday . 

96% 

98 

92% 

92% 

96% 

97% 

92% 

92% 

95% 

97 

92% 

92% 

96% 

91% 

92% 

5 — Thursday . 

92% 

94% 

92 

94 

92% 

94% 

92% 

94 

92% 

94% 

92% 

94 

92% 

94% 

92% 

94 

6 — Friday . 

94% 

94% 

92% 

93 

93% 

93% 

92% 

92% 

94 

94% 

92% 

93 

93 

93% 

92% 

93 

7— Saturday . 

93% 

94% 

93% 

94% 

93% 

95 

93% 

94% 

93% 

94% 

93% 

94% 

93% 

95 

93% 

94% 

9— Monday . 

95% 

96% 

94% 

96% 

95% 

97% 

95% 

96% 

94% 

96% 

95 

97% 

94% 

96% 

94% 

97 

94% 

96% 

10 — Tuesday . 

97f4 

97% 

95% 

95% 

95% 

95% 

97% 

97% 

95% 

9554 

97 

97% 

95% 

95% 

1 1 — W  ed  nesday . 

95% 

9.3% 

95% 

95% 

95 

94% 

95% 

95% 

96 

94% 

9544 

95% 

95% 

96 

94% 

95% 

12— Thursday . 

95% 

96  44 

94% 

96% 

95% 

96% 

95% 

96% 

95% 

97 

96% 

95% 

96% 

95% 

96% 

13 — Friday  . 

96% 

93% 

96% 

93% 

94 

96% 

96% 

93>| 

93% 

93% 

96% 

96% 

93% 

94 

96% 

96% 

93 

94 

14— Saturday . 

93% 

89 

92% 

93% 

88% 

92% 

94 

94 

88% 

91% 

93% 

94 

89 

92% 

16 — Monday . 

92% 

93% 

89% 

89% 

92% 

9014 

93% 

88% 

89% 

91% 

93% 

89 

89% 

92% 

93% 

89 

89% 

17 — Tuesday . 

89% 

90% 

85 

86% 

91 

85% 

88% 

90 

90% 

85% 

86% 

90% 

90% 

84% 

80% 

18— Wednesday . 

87 

83% 

86% 

88% 

87% 

88% 

86% 

88% 

87% 

88% 

86% 

88% 

87% 

88%  - 

86% 

88% 

19— Thursday  . . 

89  \ 

90% 

88% 

90 

8944 

90% 

88% 

89% 

89%  ■ 

90 

88% 

89% 

89 

90 

90 

20— Friday . 

90 

9M 

93*4 

89% 

91% 

90% 

91% 

91% 

89% 

91 

90% 

91% 

91% 

93% 

89% 

91% 

90 

91% 

89% 

91 

21— Saturday . 

91% 

89% 

90% 

93% 

88% 

90% 

91% 

92% 

91% 

93% 

89 

90% 

23 — Monday . 

90% 

90% 

88% 

89 

91 

91% 

88% 

89 

90% 

90% 

88% 

89 

91 

91 

88% 

88% 

24 — Tuesday . 

89 

89% 

86% 

86% 

89% 

89% 

87 

87% 

89 

89% 

80% 

87 

88% 

86% 

90 

86% 

87 

25 — Wednesday . 

87% 

88% 

85% 

83% 

87% 

88% 

85% 

88% 

87 

88% 

85% 

88% 

88% 

85% 

88% 

26 — Thursday . 

88% 

89 

87% 

88% 

89 

89 

875% 

88% 

88% 

89 

87% 

88% 

88% 

89 

87% 

88% 

27— Friday . 

88 

88% 

86% 

88% 

88-M 

88*4 

88% 

86% 

88% 

88% 

88% 

86% 

88% 

88% 

88% 

86% 

88% 

28— Saturday . 

88% 

89% 

87% 

89 

89% 

87% 

89 

88% 

88% 

87% 

88% 

88% 

89% 

87% 

89 

30 — Monday . 

89% 

905% 

89% 

90% 

89% 

9W 

90|| 

89% 

90% 

89% 

90-K 

90% 

89% 

89% 

89% 

90% 

89% 

90% 

31— Tuesday . 

90% 

90% 

89% 

90% 

90% 

89% 

9054 

89% 

89% 

90% 

90% 

90% 

89% 

90% 

IX 
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ACME  OIL  COMPANY, 

REFINERS  OF  PETROLEUM. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

•  9  -  U  : 

bfitr  3?  -- 

-  Tv  O  %  .  _  _ 

CROWN  ACME  OIL! 

PREPARED  WITH  GREAT  CARE  FOR  FAMILY  USE! 

Absolutely  Safe  and  the  Best  Illuminator  in  the  World. 

WORKS  AT  OLEAN,  N.  Y.,  AND  TITUSVILLE,  PA. 


MAIN  OFFICE,  26  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


THE  PETROLEUM  AGE. 
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THE  AJAX  ENGINE! 


Manufactured  by  HARMON,  GIBBS  &  CO. 

Is  still  the  favorite  in  every  field  from  tne  400  feet  wells  of  Grand  \  alley  to  the  3,000  feet  wells  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Economy  in  Fuel,  Strength.  Power,  Speed  and  Durability  are  its  strong  points.  Nearly  2,000  now- 
in  use  and  you  may  travel  from  Wellsville,  N.  Y„  to  Macksburg,  O.,  and  not  find  one  in  a  junk  or  repair  shop. 
gjg“We  finish  them  in  the  shop  and  do  not  have  to  follow-  them  into  the  field  to  make  them  run.“^J 
Record  of  “Ajax”  No.  1105,  over  22,000  feet  and  still  drilling. 

JAMES  M.  LAMBING,  General  Agent,  Corrv,  Pa.  Office  Opposite  Passenger  Depot. 

AMERICAN  STEAM  LAUNDRY! 


GODFREY  &  HUNT,  PROPRIETORS. 


Works  Nos.  9  to  17  Bishop  St.  Office  55  Main  St., 


BRADFORD,  PA. 


TELEPHONE.  DELIVERY  WAGONS. 


J.  W.  McFarland. 


J.  B.  Howe.  For  OIL  or  GAS  WELL  PACKERS 


^McFarland  &  howe<- 

BROKERS  IN 
OIL  PRODUCTION. 

Sx  MAIN  SREET. 

Pay,  Sell  and  Lease  all  kinds  of  Oil  Properties. 
Information  Carefully  Given. 

Address  Lock  Box  1915  Bradford.  Pa. 


SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  TO 


S.  R.  DRESSER,  Bradford,  Pa. 


Who  will  fill  them  promptly  with  the 
Best  Malleable  Iron  Frame  and 
Superior  Quality  of  Rubber 


JAMES  C.  BOYCE, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

Solicitor  of  Patents  and  Attorney 
in  Patent  Causes. 


Room  No.  j. 

Over  Oil  Well  Supply  Co. .Limited. 

He  Makes  a  Specialty  of  the  Packer  Business  j 

and  can  give  you  anything  in  that  line-  I  Cor.  Main  &  Webster  Sts.,  BRADFORD,  FA. 
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TO  MY  PATRONS  IN  PETROLEUM 
REAL  ESTATE. 

As  I  expact  to  be  absent  from  the  city 
some  portion  of  the  time  for  the  coming 
year,  I  have  arranged  with  the  well- 
known  firm  of  C.  P.  Cody  and  Bro.  for  a 
joint  interest  with  me  in  the  future  of 
the  business  under  the  firm  name  of  the 
“Petroleum  Real  Estate  Co.,  Limited.”  | 
We  are  prepared  to  buy,  sell  and  lease  all 
kinds  of  oil  and  timber  lands  and  city 
property,  negotiate  contracts  and  loans, 
and  do  a  general  commission  business. 

Information  carefully  given.  Address 
Petroleum  Real  Estate  Co.,  Limited, 
Lock  Box  1,  275. 

C.  D.  ANGELL. 


PACKERS! 


BRIGHTEST  AND  BEST  ! 


THE  JttlLY  OIL  NEWS 

OF  BRADFORD. 


A  Morning  Newspaper  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  People  of  the  Oil  Country. 
Independent  in  all  things.  Untramelled 
and  unsubsidized.  Chronicler  of  Oil,  Gas, 
Local  and  General  News.  An  Advertising 
Medium  covering  the  entire  Oil  Country. 


For  OIL  and  G-AS  Wells. 

The  People's  Paper ! 


Anchor  Packers  at  Lowest  Prices.  Supporting 
•  Packers.  Pack  Guaranteed.  Easily 
Drawn.  Address, 

miller  &  McConnell, 

144  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Law  Blanks!  Blank  Books! 
BOOK  BINDING. 

Ridgway  Publishing  Co, fim'td 

EIDGWAY,  PA. 

Are  now  sole  proprietors  and  publishers 
of  the  celebrated  “Schcening 
Series”  of  Copyrighted 


Vigilant  in  championing  the  interests 
of  the  Oil  Country  against  the  en- 
roachments  of  monopoly. 


ALL  THE  NEWS! 


With  crisp  comments.  Warmly  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Oil  Producers  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
consistent  and  earnest  friend 
of  the  Petroleum  Interests. 


TERMS : 

Per  Week . 15  cents 

Three  Months  . Two  dollars 

One  Year .  Eight  dollars 

Delivered  in  all  places  where  we  have 
agencies.  Otherwise  furnished  by  mail 
at  same  terms,  postpaid. 


^•Law  and  Conveyancing  Blanks-^ 


Consisting  of  nearly  four  hundred  different 
-forms,- and  printed  on  the  best  linen  ledger 
They  are  complete,  uniform,  accurate, 
and  have-  the  endorsement  ,of  the 
best  law  judges  in  the  State. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

Discount  to  Dealers 


■HiVe  Also  Manufacture  Blank  Books-*' 


Arid  do  all  branches  of  Book  Binding,  Paper 
Ruling,  Gilding,  etc.,  in  the  neatest  style 
of  the  art  .Hotel  registers  a  specialty. 
Give  us  a  trial.  We  guarantee  our 
work  equal  to  that  of  any  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  United  States 


Write  for 

as  Above, 


SPECIAL  OFFER: 


The  Daily  Oil  News  and  The  Petroleum 
Age,  forming  an  invaluable  record 
of  oil  and  general  intelligence, 
sent  postpaid  for  one  year  for 
Ten  Dollars,  payable  in 
advance.  All  inter- 
estectin  oil  should 
avail  themselves 
of  this  offer. 


THE  DAILY  OIL  NEWS, 

St,  James  piece,  Bradford,  Pa. 


W.  &  W.  R.  R.  Time  Table. 


NOitTHW’D. 

3  1 


STATIONS. 


2  00 
2  15: 
2  23 
2  30 
2  38: 
2  47 

2  50: 

3  01 
3  OB 
3  11 
3  14; 
3  27| 
3  40 
3  55 
6  36 


B  00 
B  15 
B  .23 
0  30 


6  38 
B  47 
0  7)0 

7  02 
7  08i 
7  13  i 
7  20! 
7  351 

7  50 

8  05 

9  55 


Lv..  Waynesburg  . .  Ar 

. Sycamore . 

. .Swart.  ..  ... 

. Deer  Lick . 

. .West  Union . 

. Dunn . 

—  Lindley’s  Mills _ 

. West  Amity . 

. Luellen . 

. Baker . 

. McCracken . 

. Vankirk . 

. Braddock . 

Ar  . .  Washington  . .  Lv 
Ar...  Pittsburg. . . .  Lv 
I’.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R. 


SOUTHW’D. 


10  35 

10  17: 

10  09 
10  02 
9  53 
9  43 
9  40 
9  28 
9  22 
9  17 
9  13 
9  00 
8  48 
8  35 

0  10 


6  25 
6  07 
5  59 
5  52 
5  43 
5  33 
5  30 
5  18 
5  12 
5  07 
5  00 
4  47 
4  33 
4  20 
1  55 


Time  given  above  is  Central  Standard,  which 
is  40  nnnutes  slower  than  Pittsburg  or  local 
time,  or  one  hour  slower  than  Eastern  time. 

The  Company  reserve  the  right  to  vary  from 
this  schedule  at  circumstances  may  require. 
All  trains  daily  except  Sunday. 

C.  E.  BOWER,  Superintendent. 


Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pitts¬ 
burg  Railway. 

The  new  short  line  between  Buffalo,  Roches-- 
ter,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  San  Francisco  and  all  points 
North,  South,  East  and  West. 

For  tickets,  time  tables  and  full  information 
call  on  D.  Lundergan,  agent  B.,  R.  &,  P.  depot 
ticket  office,  or  at  Main  street  ticket  office  in 
Riddell  House  block,  Bradford. 

Time  table  in  effect  Sept.  11,  1887. 


Eastward.  .  West  wand. 


12 

10 

STATIONS 

9 

11 

Buff  Buff 

Br’d 

Br’d 

Mail!  Ex. 

1 

Buffalo  Division. 

Ex. 

Mail 

p  m  a  m 

l 

a  m 

p  m 

3  30 

7  45 

Lv . Bradford . Ar 

11  15 

8  05 

3  33 

7  4.8 

. Kendall.  ■, . 

11  12 

8  02 

3  41 

7  .56 

. Limestone . 

11  04 

7  54 

3  53 

8  08 

. Carrollton . 

10  52 

7  42 

4  31 

8  46 

. Ellicottville . 

10  14 

7  04 

4  40 

8  55 

.  Ashford . 

10  05 

6  55 

5  15 

9  30 

. Springville . 

9  30 

6  20 

6  35 

10  50 

Ar . Buffalo . Lv 

8  10 

5  00 

p  rn 

a  m 

a  m 

p  m 

Rochester  Division. 

*2 

4 

1 

3+ 

R  eh 

STATIONS. 

Rr’d 

Acm 

Ex. 

Mail 

Ex. 

a  m 

p  m 

p  m 

p  m 

4  55 

2  30 

Lv . Bradford  . Ar 

12  30 

10  25 

2  42 

. Limestone . 

12  18 

10  14 

5  18 

2  54 

. Carrollton . 

12  07 

10  02 

5  2B 

3  09 

. Salamanca . 

11  51 

9  41 

5  56 

3  40 

. Ellicottville . 

11  20 

9  23 

7  22 

5  11 

. Gainesville . 

9  51 

8  00 

7  44 

5  34 

9  27 

7  35 

8  25 

6  23 

. LeRoy . 

8  43 

6  40 

9  25 

7  15 

Ar . Rochester . Lv 

7  50 

■5  40 

a  ra 

p  ra 

a  m 

p  m 

Pittsburg  Division. 

1 

4 

STATIONS. 

Mail 

Mail 

P  Ill 

p  m 

12  55 

Lv  . 

. Bradford . 

.  .Ar 

2  15 

3  26 

11  38 

4  51 

10  14 

4  58 

. Du  Rois . 

10  08 

5  59 

Ar. 

. Punxsutawney . 

. .  Lv 

9  00 

p  m 

a  m 

♦Leave  Perry  7:C0  a.  m. 

tRuns  to  Silver  Lake  and  Perry  without 
change. 

Connections  for  East  and  West  are  made  at 
Rochester  with  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  R.  R.,  and  at  Salamanca  with  the  N.  Y., 
P.  &  O.  R.  R.  for  Jamestown,  Mansfield,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Chicago  and  the  West,  at  Ridgway 
with  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie  R.  -R.  for 
Emporium,  Williamsport,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  at  Falls  Creek  with  the  Allegheny 
Valley  Railroad  for  Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Cia- 
cinnati,  St,  Louis  and  the  West  and  South. 

Thousand-mile  tickets  sold  at  two  cents  per 

robe, 

J.  P.  THOMPSON,  Gen.  Pass.,  Agt.,  Roches¬ 
ter. 

G.  W,  BARTLETT,  Gen,  Snpt,.  Buffalo,  N,  Y, 
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PITTSBURG  &  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 


STATIONS. 


Bradford 
Mt.  Jewett... 

Kane  . 

Sheffield  .Tunc 


In  effect  Oct.  24,  1887.  Central  time, 
hour  slower  than  Eastern  time. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Southbound  Trains 

No.  1  No.  I  No.  No. 

_ 7.  23.  [_  25.  17. 

A  >(  A  M  A  M  A  M 

Lv .  7  30 

.  0  15 

...! .  10  io 

11  04 
P  M 

12  12 
12  55 

1  45 
12  35 

1  58 

2  14 

3  04 

5  40  7  38  3  25 

5  50  7  48  3  30 

6  08  8  06  :  3  59 

6  18  8  17  4  10  . 

0  22  8  22  4  17 

0  30  8  30  4  32 

0  50  8  50  4  45 

5  20 

5  38 

6  00 
7  241 


No. 

19. 


Marienville  . . . 
Tylersburg  . . 

Clarion  Junction 

Clarion . 

Shippenville  —  . 

Knox .  . 

St.  Petersburg . 

Foxburg .  . 

Parker .  . 

Bruin .  . 

Petrolia .  . 

Karns . 

Millerstown . 

St.  Joe . 

Butler .  5  15 

Renfrew . |  5  28 

Callery  J unction  5  50 
Allegheny. , . .  Ar|  7  10 


STATIONS. 


30 
50 
18 
39 
05 
33 

Northbound  Tr 
No. 

8. 


0  20 
5  50 
0  30 
0  45 
7  24 
7  38 

7  48 

8  00 
8  17 
8  22 
s  36 

8  50 

9  30 
9  40 

10  10 
11  25 
A I  NS 


No. 

34. 


P  M 

Allegheny  .  . .  Lv  5  40 
Callery  Junction  7  30 

Renfrew .  8  02 

Butler .  8  30 

St.  Joe . 

Millerstown . i . 

Karns .  . 

Petrolia .  . 

Bruin. ., . 

Parker  . 

Foxburg .  ....... 

St,  Petersburg . 


Knox . 

Shippenville  ... 
Clarion  Junction 

Clarion . 

Tylersburg . 

Marienville . 

Sheffield  June  . . 

Kane . Ar 

Mt.  Jewett  ... 
Bradford . 


A  M 
9  20 

10  50 

11  12 
11  30 


20 


A  M 
0  27 
644 

7  49 

8  11 

8  30 

9  00 


No.  4  leaves  Allegheny  at  0  a  m;  Callery 
Junction,  7:30;  Renfrew,  7:15;  arrives  at  Butler 

8:10  a  in 

No.  29  lea vos  Butler  11:45  a  m;  Renfrew,  12:00; 
arrives  at  Callery  Junction  12:25;  Allegany,  1:55 

p  m. 

Westbound  train  leaves  Callery  Junction  as 
follows: 

Cleveland  and  Toledo  express  8:35  a  m;  New 
Castle  accommodation  3:05  pm;  Chicago  ex¬ 
press,  with  through  sleeping  car,  1:44  p  m; 
Zelienople  accommodation  0:10  p  m 
Sunday  trains,  Nos  23,  26  and  29,  run  daily 
On  Sundays  No  24  will  run  25  minutes  late  and 
connect  at  Callery  Junction  for  Newcastle. 
No.  29  one  hour  late  and  connect  at  Callery 
Junction  with  Chicago  express. 

Nos.  7  and  17  will  run  daily  between  Butler 
and  Allegheny. 

No.  50,  Sundays  only.  Leaves  Allegheny  at 
12:40  p  m;  Callery  Junction,  1;50  p  m;  arrives  at 
Renfrew  2:14;.  Butler,  2:35  . 

C  W  BASSETT. 
General  Passenger  Agent 

Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley  &  Pittsburg. 


Going  North. 

No. 

2 

No. 

4. 

No. 

6. 

A  M 

P  M 

A  M 

Titusville . 

. . .  Lv 

7  35 

3  20 

7  35 

Grand  Valley . 

8  113 

3  48 

8  01 

Irvineton . 

8  45 

4  36 

8  44 

Warren . . . 

.  k‘' 

.  8  58 

4  53 

.  H  56 

Junction. . .' . 

■  4* 

9  55 

5  45 

9  48 

Lilly  Dale . 

10  50 

5  36 

10  37 

Dunkirk . 

...Ar 

1 1  25 

7  10 

11  12 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Going  South. 

1. 

3. 

5. 

A  M 

P  M 

P  M 

Dunkirk.  . 

Lv 

9  25 

4  00 

2  40 

Lilly  Dale . 

10  03 

438 

3  14 

Junction . 

11  02 

5  45 

108 

Warren .  .  . . 

44 

11  55 

6  44 

5  06 

P  M 

Irvineton . 

44 

12  10 

7  00 

5  22 

Grand  Valiev . 

44 

12  58 

7  49 

6  12 

Titusville.,,, 

,:,AV 

13Q 

813 

6  40 

Bradford,  Bordelt  &  Kinzua  R,  R 


One 


AND- 


Bradford,  Eldred  &  Cuba  R,  R, 


In  effect  Jan.  30,  1888. 


Westward. 


Eastward. 


4  00 

3  30 

4  14 

4  33 

5  20 
5  40 


P  M 

1  50 

2  13 
2  35 
4  00 


No. 

18. 

No.  No. 

24  26 

A  M 

P  M  P  M 

7  20 

I  40  4  40 

8  40 

3  00  6  10 

9  00 

3  21  6  S3 

9  21 

3  50  7  05 

9  50 

4  15  7  38 

10  06 

4  32  1  7  53 

10  20 

4  45  8  06 

10  24 

4  50  8  10 

10  35 

5  00  8  22 

10  52 

5  18  8  39 

11  25 

5  45  8  50 

11  41 

6  00  . 

P  M 

12  32 

6  45  j . 

12  53 

7  02  . 

1  14 

7  15  . 

2  15 

7  45  . 

1  48 

2  26 

3  06 

3  58 

4  40 

6  35 

P  Ill 

a  in  Ar  Lv 

a  m 

P  Ill 

5  15  11  50  Bradford  . 

7  25 

2  25 

4  40 

11  15  Kinzua  Junet  n 

8  05 

3  05 

4  33 

11  S8  Hew  City.  . 

8  13 

3  12 

4  13 

10  48  .Rixford 

8  31 

3  28 

a  in 

4  08 

10  41  .Duke  Centre 

8  36 

3  33 

a  ni 

10  10 

3  50 

10  25  Eldred 

8  55 

3  .50 

1  25 

9  45 

3  32 

10  10  Bullis  M ills 

9  10 

4  05 

1  45 

9  26 

3  17 

9  54  .Ceres . 

9  26 

4  21 

2  10 

8  55 

3  04 

9  40: .  Little  Genesee. 

9  40 

4  35 

2  35 

8  40 

2  55 

9  30  ...  Bolivar. 

9  .50 

4  45 

2  55 

7  50 

2  28 

9  03  Allentown..  . 

10  15 

5  12 

3  35 

7  (X) 

1  55 

8  30llv.Wellsvilie.ar 

10  50 

5  45 

4  15 

a  in 

P  III 

a  in 

a  in 

P  Ill 

P  III 

29 

3  N.Y.  L.  E.  &  W. 

8 

•» 

10  45 

2  37  .Hornellsville. 

12  12 

8"  35 

8  48 

11  >s  Elmira . 

1  50  TO  10 

6  55 

1128'  Binghamton 

3  33112  44 

Lv  Ar 

11  30 

5  00  New  York. 

10  37 

7  57 

p  m 

p  m 

p  m 

a  m 

p  in 

p  in 

a  m 

a  ni 

p  m 

7  40 

10  35  ar  . Bradford  lv 

8  20 

5  25 

7  05 

10  00  Kinzua  Junct'n 

9  (H 

6  05 

6  59 

10  02 

9.54 . Aiken 

9  06 

6  11 

6  53 

9  48  . Davis . 

9  12 

9  23 

6  17 

6  47 

9  50 

9  42  . Simpson 

9  18 

6  23 

6  35 

9  :io  .Ormsby 

9  :’>o 

6  35 

6  00 

9  05 

8  55:.  Smethport . . : 

io  or, 

io  is 

7  10 

6  00 

8  55  Mt.  Jewett 

1(1  05 

7  1C 

5  15 

8  10}  .Kane  .  .  .ar 

10  50 

7  55 

P  m 

a  ni 

a  in 

a  m 

PITTSBURG  &  WESTERN. 

1  01 

1  40 

12  32 

.  . Foxburg  . 

3  25 

10  50 

. Parker. 

3  36 

. Petrolia  ... 

3  45 

9  21 

Butler.. 

5  20 

Lv  A  r 

7  20 

a  in 

i  Allegheny. 

7  20 

p  ni 

No  Sunday  Trains. 

J  NO.  C.  McKENNA, 
Supt.  ai  '1  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


PHILADELPHIA  &  ERIE  RAILROAD. 


Time  table  in  effect  Nov.  15,  1886.  Eastern 
standard  time. 


Eastward. 


Erie . 

Carry . 

Irvineton 
Warren  . 
Kane  . . . 


Johnsonburg 
Emporium  Junction. 
Lock  Haven 


Williamsport . 


Philadelphia 


Westward. 


Philadelphia. 

Harrisburg 

Williamsport . . . 

Lock  Haven  . . 
Emporium  Junction . 
Johnsonburg. . 


Warren  . 
Irvineton. 

Corry . 

Erie  ... 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

18. 

8. 

4. 

12. 

A  M 

A  M 

P  M 

P  M 

Lv 

2  45 

5  25 

9  00 

413 

950 

5  00 

7  50 

.  .  “ 

10  05 

5  15 

8  05 

Ar 

11  25 

6  30 

9  15 

Lv 

6  25 

6  55 

7  30 

830 

9  15 

11  15 

11  58 

P  M 

A  M 

U 

12  20 

1  25 

Ar 

313 

4  30 

8  25 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

11. 

3. 

11. 

17. 

A  M 

P  M 

A  M 

P  M 

Lv 

11  25 

7  4(1 

A  M 

3  30 

1125 

P  M 

7  10 

2  25 

G 

7  58 

3  15 

10  30 

.  .  “ 

12  00 

8  02 

P  M 

12  40 

8  35 

Lv 

6  35 

1  00 

410 

7  45 

1  58 

5  25 

7  58 

2  09 

5  46 

8  55 

2  56 

Ar 

10  10 

400 

8  05 

Trains  daily  except  Sunday. 

'i  hrough-car  arrangement  westward— Erie 
mail -Pullman  palace  sleeping  cars  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  Erie,  and  Philadelphia  to  Williamsport 
(cars  open  to  receive  passengers  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  at  10  p  m),  and  Washington  to  Williams¬ 
port.  Passenger  coaches  from  Philadelphia  to 
Brie,  and  Baltimore  to  Williamsport, 


Niagara  express— Pullman  parlor  car  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Williamsport. 

Through-car  arrangement  eastward — day 
express— Pullman  parlor  car  Williamsport  to 
Philadelphia.  Passenger  coaches  Kane  to 
Philadelphia,  and  from  Williamsport  to  Balti¬ 
more. 

Erie  mail — Pullman  sleeper  Erie  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Williamsport  to  Philadelphia  (car 
open  to  receive  passengers  at  Williamsport  at 
9  p  m)  Passenger  coaches  Erie  to  Philadelphia, 
and  Williamsport  to  Baltimore.  Sleeping  car 
Williamsport  to  Washington. 

WHEELING  &  LAKE  ERIE  RAILROAD. 


Time  table  in  effect  Jan 
standard  time. 


8,  1888.  Central 


No. 

No 

No 

No 

Eastward 

5 

7 . 

9.* 

1  * 

A  M 

P  M 

P  M 

A  M 

Toledo . 

Lv 

1  10 

4  50 

Ar 

8  41 

2  05 

5  45 

9  06 

2  30 

6  10 

Clvdn . 

q  »>> 

2  47 

6  25 

Bellevue . 

9  37 

3  03 

6  40 

Monroeville . 

Lv 

9  55 

3  20 

6  58 

3  10 

Norwalk . 

10  10 

3  38 

7  15 

3  22 

Wellington . 

11  CIO 

4  32 

808 

4  00 

(  restori . 

11  53 

5  20 

9  05 

4  47 

P  M 

<  Irrville . 

..Ar 

12  20 

5  48 

9  40 

*5  15 

A  M 

Orrville . 

Lv 

12  40 

5  53 

7  05 

7  05 

Massillon . 

\  Ar 

1  Lv 

1  20 

1  20 

6  35 

6  35 

7  52 
7  52 

7  52 
7  52 

Navarre . 

1  35 

6  50 

8  10 

8  10 

Valley  Junction 

Lv 

2  15 

7  40 

8  55 

8  55 

New  Cumberland 

2  28 

7  53 

9  10 

9  10 

Sherrodsville . 

2  40 

8  05 

9  25 

9  25 

Leeesville . 

2  48 

8  13 

9  40 

9  40 

Bowerston . 

Ar 

2  55 

8  20 

9  50 

9  50 

Canal  Dover . 

2  57 

6  05 

A  M 

. 

New  Comerstown . 

3  38 

6  45 

Cambridge . 

4  38 

7  45 

Maeksburg 

6  09 

9  15 

Marietta . 

.  Ar 

7  25 

10  25 

No. 

No 

No 

No 

Westward 

5. 

8. 

4 

2 

A  M 

P  M 

A  M 

Marrietta . 

Lv 

6  CXI 

12  10 

Maeksburg . 

7  15 

1  24 

.  ,  ,  .r 

. 

Cambridge . 

8  57 

3  00 

New  Comerstown 

10  00 

4  (Ml 

. 

Canal  Dover . 

10  42 

4  40 

. 

Bowerston . 

11  25 

3  45 

Leesville . 

11  32 

3  55 

6  02 

Sherrodsville  .... 

11  40 

4  10 

6  10 

New  Cumberland 

1152 

4  25 

6  22 

P  M 

5  alley  Junction. . 

12  20 

5  02 

6  45 

Navarre . 

12.50 

5  35 

7  as 

Massillon . 

1  05 

5  50 

8  ai 

Orrville . 

\  Ar 
i  Lv 

1  40 

1  45 

6  25 
*6  35 

8  55 

9  13 

Creston. ...  . 

2  18 

7  02 

9  42 

Wellington . 

3  05 

7  43 

10  33 

A  M 

Norwalk . 

3  55 

8  25 

ii  as 

7  25 

Monroeville . 

4  07 

8  as 

11  37 

7  as 

Bellevue . 

4  23 

9  15 

11  55 
P  M 

7  51 

Clyde  . 

4  39 

9  29 

12  10 

8  06 

Fremont . 

4  55 

9  45 

12  28 

823 

Oak  Harbor  . 

5  20 

12  53 

8  45 

Toledo . 

Ar 

620 

*10  45 

1  50 

9  40 

HURON  DIVISION. 


Northward. 


No. 

25. 


No. 


. . .  Lv 

A  M 

P  M 

Norwalk . 

Milan . 

Friese  Landing  . 
Huron  . 

•  1  Lv 
.  ..At 

700 

7  25 

7  37 

7  55 

3  as 
420 
432 

4  50 

Southward . 


No. 

26. 


No.  i 
28.  i 


Huron  . 

Friese  Landing. 
Milan . 

Norwalk . 

Monroeville . 


A  M 

P  M 

Lv 

9  10 

5  30 

9  25 

5  45 

9  45 

6  03 

i  Ar 

10  20 

630 

,  Lv 

.  Ar 

♦Daily. 

This  road  is  now  open  through  from  Toledo 
to  Bowerston,  connecting  with  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  system  for  all  points  east . 

Through-Car  Service — Between  Toledo,  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Marietta;  between  Toledo  and  Bow¬ 
erston;  between  Toledo  and  Akron,  Youngs¬ 
town  and  Pittsburg;  between  Chicago,  Akron, 
Youngstown  and  Pittsburg. 

JAMES  M.  HALL, 

M  D.  WOODFORD.  Ag’J 

Genm!  Manner 
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W.W.  JOHNS’ 

*  ASBESTOS 
PLASTIC  STOVE-LINING. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  articles  for  the 
household  ever  produced.  Easily  applied 
by  any  one  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  brick 
linings,  while  it  is  far  more  durable. 

Only  one  half  the  thickness  of  ordinary 
fire-brick  is  required,  leaving  more  space 
for  fuel.  Suitable  for  all  kinds  of  Stoves, 
Ranges  and  Furnaces, 

Ready  for  use  in  5  and  10  pound  cans,  also 
in  Kegs  and  Barrels. 

ASBESTOS  COVERING. 

For  Furnaces,  Furnace  Pipes,  etc. 

Fire-Proof,  Non-Conducting. — 

33  per  cent,  of  Fuel  saved. 

Descriptive  Price  List  free  by  mail. 

H.  W.  JOHNS  M’F’G  CO., 

87  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

obxmoo,  pbiulsxlphu,  tioraax. 


THE  BEST 


INVESTMENT 

to r  the  Family,  the  School,  or  the  Profes¬ 
sional  or  Public  Library,  is  a 
copy  of  the  latest  issue  of  Webster's  Unabridged. 

lONABRlDGtii/ i 

J DICTION ITSELF 


Besides  many  other  valuable  features,  it  contains 

A  Dictionary 

of  118,000  Words,  3000  Engravings, 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  World 

locating  and  describing  25,000  Places, 

A  Biographical  Dictionary 

of  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons, 

All  in  One  Book. 

5000  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  Illustra¬ 
tions  than  any  other  American  Dictionary. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Pamphlet  free. 

6.  AC.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Pub’rs, Springfield,  Mass. 

Western  New  York  &  Penn¬ 
sylvania  R.  R. 

(Formerly  B„  N.  Y.  &  P.  R.  R.) 

Time  table  in  effect  Dec.  4,  1887.  Eastern  time 
.  (75th  Meridian.) 

Train  will  leave  Bradford  for 
GILLMOR,  KNAPP’S  CREEK  AND  OLEAN. 

Olean  express .  7:15  a.  m. 

Buffalo  mail . .  •  2:15  p  m 

Olean  express .  4:15  p.  m. 

Sunday  train .  9:15  a.  m. 

FOR  DALLAS,  RIXFORD  AND  ELDRED. 

Eldred  express .  8:30  a.  m. 

Eldred  accommodation .  1:40  p  m. 

Eldred  express . 5:15  p.  m. 


Shenango  &  Allegheny  R.  R. 

Trains  are  run  by  Standard  Central  Time 
(90th  Meridian.) 


NORTH W’D.  i  SOUTHW'D. 

_  t;TATTnYC  : _ 


— 

STATIONS. 

6 

2  j 

1 

5 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

8  05 

10  40  Ar  .  Greenville  .  Dp 

6  07 

3  20 

7  55 

10  30 

. Slienango . 

6  17 

3  33 

7  41 

10  17 

. Kremis  . 

6  29 

3  44 

7  31 

10  08 

. F  redonia . 

6  37 

3  52 

7  24 

10  02 

. Coolspring . 

6  42 

3  56 

7  23 

10  01 

—  Kerby  Siding  _ 

6  43 

3  57 

7  12 

9  50 

.  Mercer . 

6  57 

4  08 

7  02 

9  40 

. I’ardoe . 

7  07 

4  17 

6  57 

9  36 

. Filer . 

7  11 

4  22 

6  49 

9  29, 

.  . .  Grove  City . 

7  19 

4  28 

6  46 

9  26 

. Reed . 

7  20 

4  30 

6  35 

9  16 

. Harris  ville . 

7  33 

4  41 

6  30 

9  12 

. Wick . 

7  37 

4  45 

6  25 

9  07 

. Branehton . 

7  42 

4  50 

6  22 

9  05 

Coaltown  Junction.. 

7  44 

4  52 

6  19 

9  03 

. Keisters . 

7  47 

4  55 

6  11 

8  56 

. Hallston . 

7  56 

5  02 

6  02 

8  46 

. Euclid . 

8  07 

5  11 

5  53 

8  37 

. Jamisonville  ... 

8  17 

5  19 

5  45 

8  30 

. Oneida . 

8  30 

5  25 

5  35 

8  20 

P.  &.  W.  Junction 

8  40 

5  35 

5  25 

8  15  Dp . Butler . Ar 

8  41 

5  37 

1 

Pittsburg  &  Western. 

3  30 

6  00 

10  30 

7  35 

P.  M. 

A.  M.l 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

HILLIARD  BRANCH. 

10 

12 

STATIONS. 

9 

u 

A.  M. 

A.  M.l 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

12  0C 

7  30  Ar  Branehton.  Dp 

9  1C 

6  30 

11  5C 

7  20 

.  Bovaird . 

9  2U  6  35 

11  30 

6  56 

. Annandale . 

9  40  7  00 

11  2C 

6  48 

. Roy . 

9  5C 

7  10 

11  00 

6  40  Dp  ...Hilliard . Ar 

10  00 

7  20 

Trains  4  and  5  run  daily  with  through  coach 
service  between  Allegheny,  Chautauqua  Lake 
and  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  All  other  trains  daily 
except  Sunday. 

I,  I).  STINSON,  G.  P.  A,  J.  T.  Gen.  Man. 

Greenville,  Pa.  Greenville,  Pa. 


Maps  of  Saxonburg. 


Train  leaving  Bradford  at  5:15  p .  m .  for  Eldred 
makes  direct  connections  for  Williamsport, 
Harrisburg,  Philadelphia  and  points  East. 

“ Bradford  Short  Line” 

FOR  SONG  BIRD,  MARSHBURG,  KINZUA, 
OIL  CITY  AND  PITTSBURG. 


Kinzua  accommodation .  6:30  a.  m. 

Pittsburg  express .  9:15  a.  m.  f 

Oil  City  express .  4:20  p  .m.  I 


Get  time  tables  giving  full  information  from  j 
W.  L.  WELLS,  Ticket  Agent. 
GEO.  S.  GATCHELL,  Gen’l  Supt. 

J.  A.  FELLOWS,  Gen’l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  j 
84  Exchange  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 


A  new  and  accurate  map,  showing 
latest  developments,  has  been  drawn  by 
a  competent  engineer  for  the  Daily  Oil 
News.  Copies  can  be  had  at  this  office 
or  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  one 
dollar.  A  liberal  discount  will  be  made 
:  to  news  agents.  tf 


Maps  of  Saxonburgr. 

A  new  and  accurate  map,  showing  the 
latest  location  of  wells,  can  be  had  at 
The  Daily  Oil  News  office,  or  will  be 
sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  one  dollar,  tf 


A  MAGAZINE  FORTHE  PEOPLE 


Interesting,  Bright,  Clean ,  Accurate 

S 


It  should  be  at  every  fireside  in  the  Oil 
Country,  and  every  oil  and  gas 
office  in  the  land.- 


The  Petroleum  Age  is  well  known  as  an  accu¬ 
rate  statisticial  publication.  For  the  future  it 
will  not  only  maintain  all  of  the  old  valuable 
features,  but  will  add  new,  interesting  matter. 
Pushing  forward  after  new  operations  and  de¬ 
velopments,  it  will  still  cast  its  eye  backward 
for  reminiscence  and  history.  Partial  as  it  is 
to  hard  facts  and  figures,  it  will  still  show  a 
soft  side  to  the  romantic  phases  of  oil  country 
life.  In  short  it  will  be  not  only  a  valuable,  but 
a  readable  magazine,  carefully  edited  and  de¬ 
voted  to  the  best  interests  of  oil  and  natural 
gas. 


An  Excellent  Advertising  Medium. 


Subscription  price,  $8  a  year.  Single  copies  Soc. 


Sample  copies  sent  on  application  to 


THE  PETBOLEUM  AGE, 


Bradford,  Pa. 


THE  PETROLEUM  AGE. 


Vol.  VII. 


BRADFORD,  PA.,  MARCH,  1888. 


No.  2. 
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FAMOUS  OIL  SCOUTS. 


THE  MEN  WHO  WATCH  THE  “MYSTERIES” 
IN  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  OIL  FIELDS. 

[From  the  Buffalo  Sunday  Express .] 

N  a  country  so  fiercely  energetic  and 
pushing  as  the  United  States,  where  the 
highest  tension  is  constantly  main¬ 
tained  in  commercial  affairs,  it  seems  un¬ 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  energy  displayed 
in  the  development  of  any  particular  in¬ 
dustry.  But  even  in  this  land  of  progress 
-there  are  varying  degrees,  and  nowhere 
is  there  more  impetuous  forging  ahead 
than  in  the  oil-producing  regions.  There 
is  a  vividness  about  oil  country  life  that 
once  experienced  is  never  forgotten.  Be¬ 
ginning  at  nothing  twenty-nine  years 
ago,  the  petroleum  industry  has  reached 
an  important  standing  in  the  commercial 
world,  the  exported  products  alone  being 
valued  at  $45,000,000  to  $50,000,000  annu¬ 
ally.  The  element  of  uncertainty  attend¬ 
ing  the  production  of  crude  oil  has  led  to 
the  creation  of  a  bold  and  daring  specula¬ 
tive  spirit  in  those  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  keenest  competition  imagi¬ 
nable.  This  combination  of  conditions 
gave  rise  to  the  occupation  of  “oil  scout¬ 
ing,”  and  in  this  vocation  was  the  cease¬ 
less  energy,  sharp  competition,  nervous 
haste,  acute  perception,  and  bold,  daring 
execution  of  the  whole  industry  typified. 

The  development  of  the  Cherry  Grove 
region  of  great  flowing  wells,  many  of 
which  were  “mysteries”  in  1882,  called 
the  business  into  full  development. 
“Scouting”  was  not  unknown  up  to  that 
time,  though  prior  to  that  year  the  news¬ 
papers  of  that  region  were  largely  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  information  of  new  de¬ 
velopments.  There  were,  perhaps,  four 
or  five  scouts  besides  the  field  reporters, 
when  Grace  &  Dimick  boarded  up  the 
derrick  at  their  wildcat  well  in  the  heart 
of  a  hemlock  forest,  about  nine  miles 
southwest  from  Clarendon.  This  well 
soon  became  famous  as  the  “646  mys¬ 
tery,”  being  located  on  the  lot  of  that 
number.  The  scouts  who  were  in  the 
field  were  soon  on  the  ground  watching 
the  well.  But  the  derrick  was  carefully 
closed  up  to  conceal  anything  that  might 
take  place  therein,  the  tanks  were  snugly 
housed  and  the  doors  kept  locked,  and 
the  better  to  keep  the  secret  of  the  well 
seven  guards,  armed  with  shot-guns,  were 
stationed  along  the  boundaries  of  the 
lease  with  instructions  to  allow  no  one  to 
pass.  This  state  of  affairs  was  maintained 
for  o  rer  two  months. 

In  spite  of  all  of  these  precautions,  “Si” 
Hughes,  the  young  man  that  sits  at  the 
extreme  left  of  the  group  in  the  picture 
[see  page  22],  the  pioneer  of  the  scouting 
business,  having  watched  developments 
through  tlit  Bradford  field,  obtained  full 
knowledge  of  all  that  was  done  at  the 
well.  Before  the  tanks  were  put  up  or 
the  guards  placed  he  was  on  the  ground. 
Day  and  niglrt  he  was  there.  He  was 
ordered  off  the  premises  and  obediently 
moved  away,  but  just  as  often  reappeared, 
unmoved  by  the  threats  of  the  guards  to 
fill  him  with  buck-shot  'if  he  did  not  stay 
away.  For  hours  he  sat  in  that  hemlock 
forest,  with  the  thermometer  at  2ero, 
with  a  powerful  field  glass  focussed  on 
the  well,  observing  every  movement. 
Under  the  friendly  cover  of  the  darkness 
of  night  he  crept  up  to  the  derrick  and 
about  the  tank  houses,  timing  the  flows, 
getting  specimens  of  sand  and  gleaning 
other  information.  The  story  lias  been 
published  widely  that  he  hid  himself  for 
over  forty-eight  hours  under  the  derrick 
floor,  where  the  mud  and  water  from  the 


sand  pump  was  poured  over  him  and 
frozen  on  him,  but  Mr.  Hughes  repudiates 
the  idea  that  lie  would  conceal  himself  in 
such  a  place,  not  because  of  the  discom¬ 
fort  and  hardship,  but  for  the  reason  that 
he  could  neither  see  or  hear  anything'  of 
much  value  in  that  position. 

Acting  on  Mr.  Hughes’  information, 
the  Anchor  Oil  company  secured  much 
valuable  land  about  the  “mystery,” 
which  netted  it  over  $500,000.  When  the 
well  was  finally  opened  and  the  great 
public  learned  what  Hughes’  had  found 
out  weeks  before,  that  it  was  a  thousand 
barrel  well,  the  crude  certificate  market 
declined  rapidly  to  the  great  profit  of  per¬ 
sons  who  had  sold  short  on  Hughes’  in¬ 
formation.  Then  the  great  rush  to  the 
field  began,  and  leading  speculators  in 
all  exchanges  found  it  necessary  to  have 
scouts  in  the  field,  and  large  producers 
also  saw  the  advantage  of  having  quick 
and  reliable  advices.  The  business  of 
“scouting”  at  once  became  a  feature  of 
the  field.  The  shrewdest,  most  careful, 
reliable  and  practical  men  in  the  region 
were  selected.  Those  who  had  had  train¬ 
ing  as  field  reporters  were  in  lively  de¬ 
mand  for  their  knowledge,  and  the  rest 
were  bright,  intelligent  men  from  other 
lines  of  business  that  had  made  them 
familiar  with  the  various  phases  of  the 
oil  busines. 

Among  the  field  reporters  who  entered 
the  new  business  at  this  time  was  Justus 
C.  McMullen,  late  publisher  of  The  Petro¬ 
leum  Age,  and  one  of  the  editors  and 
publishers  of  the  Bradford  Daily  Oil  News, 
whose  recent  death  is  still  a  poignant 
sorrow  to  his  friends.  In  the  picture  he 
sits  in  front  to  the  extreme  right.  He 
had  already  made  an  enviable  reputation 
as  an  accurate,  reliable  statistician  and 
field  man  when  he  became  one  of  the 
“scouts.”  His  conscientious  accuracy 
was  frequently  noted  during  the  time  he 
lived  in  the  shadows  of  the  towering  hem¬ 
locks  of  Cherry  Grove,  on  Cooper  Hill 
and  at  Balltown.  When  others  tele¬ 
graphed  rumors  and  guesses,  he  staid  up 
all  night  secretly  to  run  the  gauge  pole  in 
mystery  tanks.  When  no  important  well 
was  drilled  in,  his  tireless  energy  was  ex¬ 
pended  in  mapping  important  locations, 
compiling  statistics  and  getting  geologi¬ 
cal  records.  He  was  not  always  first  in 
the  mad  rush  to  the  telegraph  office,  for 
he  never  telegraphed  anything  until  he 
knew  it  to  be  right. 

The  last  field  work  he  did  illustrated 
the  integrity  that  actuated  him.  A  week 
before  his  death  he  started  out  to  collect 
the  data  for  the  monthly  report  of  opera¬ 
tions.  There  were  conflicting  reports  re¬ 
garding  the  Pittsburg  Manufacturers’ 
Gas  company’s  well  at  Canonsburg,  and 
to  settle  all  doubts  Mr.  McMullen  went  to 
the  well  to  get  a  gauge.  He  was  sick 
then.  Other  fieldmen  went  out  from 
Pittsburg  with  him.  When  they  reached 
the  well,  they  were  told  it  had  just  made 
a  flow  and  would  probably  not  make  an¬ 
other  until  the  afternoon.  They  were 
told  what  the  well  was  doing.  This  was 
good  “hearsay”  evidence,  and  as  the 
thermometer  stood  several  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero,  the  other  fieldmen  went  away 
satisfied  with  it.  Not  so  with  “Mac.” 
There  had  been  false  reports  about  the 
well  and  he  must  know  the  truth.  For 
more  than  six  hours  he  waited  there, 
chilled  to  the  very  marrow,  until  the  well 
flowed  again  and  he  had  gauged  the 
flow.  Then  he  went  back  to  Pittsburg, 
sick.  But  he  did  not  give  up.  He  must 
complete  his  oil  report,  and  he  did,  though 
the  pain  he  suffered  was  terrible.  The 


data  he  brought  home  with  him,  and  dic¬ 
tated  to  his  loving  wife  from  his  death¬ 
bed,  was  as  accurate  and  reliable  as  any 
every  gathered. 

During  the  palmy  days  of  scouting, 
when  every  important  well  was  made  a 
mystery,  there  were  many  exciting  ad¬ 
ventures  encountered  by  the  scouts  in 
their  midnight  work.  Guards  were  some¬ 
times  lonely  in  the  still  watches  of  the 
night  and  amused  themselves  by  firing 
their  rifles,  muskets  or  revolvers  in  a 
promiscuous  manner,  not  calculated  to 
encourage  scouts  prowling  in  the  vicinity. 
J.  C.  Tenant,  “the  king  of  the  scouts,” 
one  of  the  best  of  the  trusty  field  men, 
known  to  the  fraternity  as  “Jim,”  made 
a  narrow  escape  from  one  of  these  ran¬ 
dom  shots  while  watching  the  famous 
“Shannon  mystery”  on  Cooper  Hill  in 
September,  1882.  One  night  when  he 
was  stealing  softly  away  from  the  tank 
house  in  search  of  his  rubber  coat,  which 
lie  had  left  on  a  mossy  log  outside  the 
“dead  line,”  a  bullet  from  a  guard's  rifle 
cut  the  knee  of  his  pantaloons  so  close  to 
the  knee  cap  that  he  felt  it  passing.  With 
his  usual  courage  he  ]>ept  on  his  way  and 
stayed  on  the  lease  until  morning.  One 
of  Mr.  Tenant’s  exploits  was  getting  up 
at  midnight  in  Garfield,  riding  down  the 
Balltown  hill,  fording  the  Tionesta 
through  three  feet  of  water,  galloping 
five  miles  through  virgin  forest  to  a 
“mystery”  owned  by  Capt.  Peter  Grace 
and  others,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
fellow  scout,  drilled  the  well  through  the 
sand  before  morning. 

This  was  an  intensely  dark  night,  the 
way  was  rough  and  dangerous  for  a  horse 
to  travel,  but  the  scouts,  who  “slept  with 
one  eye  open,”  learning  that  Tenant  and 
another  were  going  out  at  that  unholy 
hour  were  soon  out  of  bed,  dressed,  in 
the  saddle  and  following.  The  well  had 
been  shut  down  for  two  weeks  or  more, 
just  on  top  of  the  oil  sand.  Tenant  and 
his  companion  soon  had  a  roaring  fire 
under  the  boiler,  and  when  they  had 
steam  enough  the  tools  were  run  down. 
“Jim”  was  an  expert  driller,  having 
served  nine  years  at  the  temper  screw, 
and  shortly  after  daylight  he  knew  that 
that  well  was  dry.  The  tools  were  drawn 
from  the  hole  and  placed  as  they  had 
been  before  the  drilling.  The  sand  taken 
out  was  carefully  collected  and  poured 
back  in  the  hole,  the  fire  under  the  boiler 
put  out  and  a  start  made  back  to  Garfield, 
when  the  scouts  who  had  followed  rode 
up,  much  to  Tenant’s  surprise.  Grace 
heard  reports  that  his  well  was  drilled  in 
and  dry.  Fie  hastened  to  the  locality. 
There  were  some  evidences  that  work  had 
been  done  with  the  tools,  and  so  he  had 
the  hole  measured.  The  sand  having 
been  poured  back  in  the  hole,  the  line 
did  not  go  down  much  farther  than  it 
had  before,  and  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that  the  sand  had  not  been 
drilled  into.  But  when  the  drillers  were 
finally  sent  to  bring  in  the  well,  they 
found  very  easy  drilling  and  knew  the 
truth  at  once.  Mr.  Tenant  sits  at  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  group,  in  front,  re¬ 
clining  in  the  attitude  in  which  the 
writer  has  seen  him  a  hundred  times 
when  lounging  at  the  foot  of  a  stalwart 
hemlock  watching  a  mystery  well. 

Many  were  the  wild  rides  to  a  telegraph 
office  nine  or  ten  miles  distant,  each 
scout  anxious  to  file  the  first  message. 
Oftentimes  the  owners  of  the  wells  were 
of  the  cavalcade,  urging  their  horses  with 
whip  and  spur,  but  there  is  no  case  on 
record  when  owners  were  not  beaten  by 
some  of  the  hard-riding  fieldmen.  The 
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best  of  horses  were  in  demand,  and  the 
time  made  was,  in  some  instances,  re¬ 
markable,  considering  that  the  roads 
were  of  the  roughest.  Occasionally  a 
horse,  going  at  a  mad  gallop,  would 
stumble  over  the  rocks  in  its  path  and 
fall,  throwing  its  rider  over  its  head,  but 
accidents  were  few.  Mr.  B.  S.  Tupper, 
the  only  one  of  the  old  time  scouts  who  is 
constantly  in  the  field  yet,  was  thrown  in 
this  way  on  the  road  from  Cooper  Hdl  to 
Sheffield  in  the  spring  of  1883,  and  had 
his  leg  broken.  He  declined  assistance 
from  those  coming  after  him,  but  refused 
to  be  moved  out  of  the  road  to  let  them 
pass  until  they  had  taken  his  messages  to 
deliver  at  the  telegraph  office.  After  fil¬ 
ing  the  messages  they  returned  at  once 
and  carried  him  tenderly  to  the  town. 

The  following  story  of  scout  life  is  not 
true  to  character  and  incident,  but  on  the 
whole  is  an  excellent  picture  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  employed,  both  by  the  owners  of 
the  “mystery  wells,”  anxious  to  keep 
their  secret,  and  of  the  scouts,  anxious  to 
obtain  it: 

It  was  when  a  warm  June  sun  was 
melting  away  the  last  dregs  of  ice  that 
remained  in  the  heaviest  shadows  of  the 
deep  hemlock  forests  adjacent  to  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Allegheny  River, 
that  some  enterprising  and  reckless  spec¬ 
ulators  located  a  test  well  to  drill  for  oil 
in  the  very  heart  of  one  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  forests.  From  the  start  the 
venture  was  intended  to  be  a  mystery  to 
such  other  enterprising  speculators  as 
might  have  an  interest  in  knowing  its  re¬ 
sult.  The  tall  derrick  was  perched  on 
the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  and  when 
drilling  was  begun  the  creak  of  the 
heavy  walking  beam,  the  discordant  note 
of  the  pulley  at  t  lie  crown  of  the  derrick, 
the  shrill  hissing  of  steam  escaping  from 
the  boiler  and  the  clang  of  the  tool- 
dresser’s  heavy  forge  hammer  served  to 
frighten  away  from  the  spot  all  the  wild 
things  that  had  before  peopled  it,  leaving 
the  four  workmen  there  alone.  After 
the  novelty  of  the  first  few  days  had 
passed  it  became  terribly  lonely  for  those 
men.  Then  it  was  the  wish  came  to 
them  that  some  of  the  wild  things  that 
had  scurried  away  when  they  came 
would  come  back  and  give  voice  to  their 
savage  growls  and  cries  to  break  the 
monotony. 

The  occasional  advent  of  one  of  the 
owners,  ora  wagoner  bringing  provisions 
or  other  supplies,  was  an  event  hailed 
with  joy.  On  such  occasions  the  rude 
shanty,  which  served  as  kitchen,  parlor 
and  sleeping  apartment  for  the  men,  took 
on  its  holiday  attire.  The  visitor  was  in¬ 
vited  to  sit  at  the  festal  board,  and  was 
plied  equally  with  the  best  the  store  could 
furnish  of  eatables  and  drinkables,  and 
questions  concerning  the  events  of  the 
great  world  beyond. 

But  at  last  an  eventful  day  came.  The 
oil  rock  was  penetrated  more  than  a  third 
of  a  mile  below  the  surface,  and  a  puff  of 
gas  came  up  from  the  mysterious  depths. 
The  tools  were  quickly  drawn  up  from 
the  hole,  the  fire  under  the  boiler 
quenched,  and  the  contractor  set  out  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  nearest  telegraph  of¬ 
fice  ten  miles  distant.  The  news  was 
flashed  over  the  wires  to  the  owners  late 
that  night,  and  before  evening  the  next 
day  they  were  gathered  with  the 
workmen  in  the  shanty  at  the  well,  top- 
booted,  spurred  and  travel-stained.  All 
night  busy  preparations  went  forward. 
The  derrick  was  closety  boarded  up,  the 
tanks  housed  over,  and  every  precaution 
taken  to  prevent  any  chance-comers  from 


seeing  anything  likely  to  aid  them  in 
making  an  estimate.  Two  of  the  men 
were  released  from  further  duty  and  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  nearest  town  to  employ 
ten  men  to  stand  guard  about  the  well 
and  prevent  intrusion.  All  this  having 
been  attended  to,  the  tools  were  run 
I  down  and  a  few  strokes  given.  A  rush 
of  oil  and  gas  came  up  the  long  rock- 
bound  tube,  broke  in  spray  against  the 
derrick  roof,  and  subsided.  The  tools 
were  hastily  drawn  up  again,  and  they 
were  followed  by  another  flow  of  oil  and 
gas  stronger  than  the  first,  and  which  did 
not  cease  as  the  other  had.  Three  long 
pine  plugs  were  fitted  to  the  hole  and 
pounded  down  with  the  two  tons’  weight 
of  tools,  but  a  steady  stream  of  petroleum 
still  came  forth.  Old  coats,  old  hats,  coal 
ashes,  and  rubbish  of  every  description 
were  forced  down  to  gag  the  tell-tale 
mouth;  but  all  these  efforts  proved  un¬ 
availing,  the  stream  was  turned  through 
the  long  iron  lead-pipes  to  the  tanks,  the 
pipes  being  muffled  so  as  to  prevent  the 
flow  making  am*  more  noise  than  possi¬ 
ble,  and  then  the  great  mystery  was  be¬ 
fore  the  petroleum  trade. 

While  these  busy  scenes  were  enacting 
at  the  well,  others  were  not  idle.  The 
bold  speculators  were  missed  from  their 
accustomed  haunts,  and  telegraphic 
whispers  went  far  and  wide  that  some¬ 
thing  was  brewing  in  the  wilderness  that 
might  create  a  great  commotion  in  the 
petroleum  regions  and  in  speculative  cir¬ 
cles  elsewhere.  Field  scouts  sent  hasty 
messages  to  their  principals  in  the  Oil  Ex¬ 
changes,  vaulted  into  the  saddle  and 
were  on  the  trail.  At  the  little  town 
they  learned  that  the  owners  of  the 
mystery  had  gone  out  the  day  before; 
that  two  of  the  workmen  had  come  in 
from  there,  hired  ten  guards  and  sent 
them  out,  and  then  boarded  a  home- 
bound  train.  The  meaning  of  this  was 
too  evident,  as  the  men  would  not  have 
gone  home  unless  the  well  was  down  to 
the  oil  sand. 

Over  the  rough  roads  clattered  the 
hoofs,  up  hill  and  down  hill,  so  that  the 
careful  prepartions  at  the  well  were 
hardly  completed  when  the  little  caval 
I  cade  was  halted  by  one  of  the  guards  who 
J  had  arrived  less  than  half  an  hour  before, 
j  The  order  to  halt  obtained  additional 
force  from  the  presence  of  a  huge  tree 
trunk  which  had  been  felled  across  the 
rude  road  cut  through  the  forest  to  the 
well,  and  behind  the  trunk  stood  the 
guard,  leaning  on  his  rifle. 

The  derrick  and  tank  house  were  just 
visible  through  the  trees,  and  they  be¬ 
came  objects  of  the  most  solicitous  inter¬ 
est  to  the  little  band  of  information  seek¬ 
ers.  As  they  gazed,  they  plied  the  guard 
with  easy  questions  about  the  well,  the 
answers  to  which  were  about  as  full  of 
information  as  those  of  the  small  boy 
who  informed  Dickens  that  the  room  in 
the  prison  formerly  occupied  by  Little 
Dorrit  was  then  tenanted  by  Tom 
Pythick,  and  in  answer  to  the  query  who 
was  Tom  Pythick  replied:  “ Joe Pythick’s 
uncle.” 

Toward  evening  the  trio  of  bold  specu¬ 
lators  who  controlled  the  well  rode  away, 
exchanging  friendly  greetings  and  more 
answers  of  the  Pythick  order  with  the 
scouts  as  they  passed.  And  when  at  last 
the  black  shadows  of  the  night  threat¬ 
ened  to  mingle  with  the  gray  shadows  of 
the  forest  the  scouts,  too,  turned  their 
horses’  heads  down  the  hill  and  were  soon 
lost  to  the  sight  of  the  guard.  Not  to 
gallop  to  the  little  town  behind  the  trio 
already  gone.  Oh,  no;  but  merely  out  of 


sight.  Then,  dismounting,  they  led  their 
horses  a  little  way  into  the  wood,  secured 
them,  and  crept  stealthily  back  toward 
the  mystery  until  close  enough  to  see  the 
lay  of  the  ground  without  being  seen  or 
heard  by  the  guards.  Here  they  lay  on 
the  ground  and  waited  patiently  for  the 
night. 

Perhaps  the  belief  that  human  eyes 
cannot  see  objects  in  the  dark  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  these  move¬ 
ments.  At  any  rate,  the  guards  who  were 
relieved  at  midnight  met  their  successors 
with  the  word  that  all  was  well  .that  no  per¬ 
sons  had  been  seen  about  the  premises, 
i  And  the  other  guards,  when  relieved  short- 
;  ly  after  daybreak  for  breakfast,  reported  a 
;  quiet,  uneventful  watch.  Ti-ue  they  had 
j  once  or  twice  thought  they  had  heard 
}  something  moving  about,  but  on  listen- 
;  ing  carefully  there  was  no  sound  louder 
than  their  own  breathing,  barring  the 
plaintive  notes  of  the  blinking  owls. 

At  that  same  early  breakfast  hour  the 
dozen  scouts  were  riding  briskly  along 
the  forest  road  tot  lie  town.  One  carried 
a  bottle  filled  with  bright  amber  oil,  an¬ 
other  treasured  a  handful  of  oil  saturated 
sand,  and  another  triumphantly  exhibited 
a  tape  measure,  very  oily  at  one  end, 
from  which  dangled  a  little  witch-hazel 
stick.  And  as  they  rode  they  talked  and 
said  how  one  had  filled  his  bottle  from  the 
pipe,  and  one  had  gathered  up  the  sand 
from  where  it  had  been  deposited  by  the 
pump,  and  one  had  thrown  his  hazel 
twig  into  the  tank,  and  it  floating  on  the 
water  at  the  bottom  left  the  tell-tale  stain, 
to  tell  the  depth  of  oil,  upon  the  tape. 
One  had  counted  all  the  coils  of  rope 
wound  around  the  bull-wheel  shaft  and 
knew  how  deep  the  tools  had  been,  and 
one  held  his  watch  and  timed  the  flows. 
All  had  dodged  the  guards,  and  held 
their  breath  while  passing  lest  they 
should  be  heard.  So,  gaily  on  they  rode, 
to  telegraph  their  principals,  and  sleep, 
and  eat,  and  feed  the  faithful  beasts  they 
rode. 

That  day  the  charm  was  working.  The 
fate  of  millions  hung  upon  the  spell.  On 
’Change  nothing  else  was  talked  of.  In 
hotels  and  stores,  club  rooms  and  offices 
in  distant  cities,  that  mystery  well  was 
the  theme  for  all.  The  question  what  the 
result  would  be  when  those  plugs  were 
drilled  out  was  heard  on  many  tongues, 
but  none  could  answer. 

The  weeks  following  were  grown  a$i 
monotonous,  almost,  to  the  guardsmen, 
as  those  before  had  been  to  the  drillers, 
except  that  the  restless  scouts  came  and 
went  as  the  days  and  nights  did,  and  in 
the  oppressive  stillness  that  had  again 
fallen  on  the  forest  hilltop  the  wild  things 
crept  back  again  and  awakened  the 
echoes  in  the  still  night  air  with  their 
cries.  Then  the  guards  began  shooting 
to  frighten  the  beasts  away,  not  sorry  if 
the  random  shots  should  render  the 
scouts’  incursions  less  frequent. 

At  last,  when  curiosity  was  at  fever 
pitch,  the  workmen  were  sent  back  into 
the  wildernest  to  drill  out  the  plugs  and 
open  up  the  well.  The  trio  of  owners 
took  up  their  quarters  at  the  shanty,  and 
the  scouts  came  and  went  beyond  the 
guard  line,  carefully  noting  every  move¬ 
ment  within  the  charmed  circle.  They 
conferred  with  their  fellows,  rode  away 
and  came  back  again.  But  day  and  night 
there  were  always  two  or  three  on  watch. 

The  season  was  now  late  autumn.  The 
day  was  one  of  those  that  begin  with  a 
light  falling  rain,  swell  to  a  furious  down¬ 
pouring,  and  ends  with  a  dismal,  soggy, 
chilly  drizzle  that  always  last  through  the 
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night,  and  seems  to  give  way,  reluctantly, 
to  a  cold,  gray  fog  that  retains  the  morning 
twilight  until  half  the  forenoon  is  spent. 
“Regular  fine  weather  for  a  dog,”  as  one 
of  the  scouts  sarcastically  soliloquized 
while  his  horse  was  toiling  up  a  steep  hill, 
floundering  about  in  the  deep  mud  and 
stumbling  over  the  rocks  that  lay  hidden 
in  the  path.  The  rain  had  then  reached 
the  stage  of  transition  from  gently  fall¬ 
ing  to  furious  pouring,  and  the  water  al¬ 
ready  ran  freely  from  the  horseman’s 
rubber  garments. 

By  the  time  the  ascent  of  the  hill  was 
accomplished  on  one  side,  and  the  de¬ 
scent  on  the  other,  the  rain  was  descend¬ 
ing  in  torrents,  so  the  rider  urged  his 
horse  to  a  gallop  across  the  rude  wooden 
bridge  and  along  the  muddy  road  skirting 
the  base  of  the  next  towering  hill.  And 
when  the  well  was  finally  reached  the 
rain  was  still  pouring  down  with  un 
abated  fury.  Two  of  the  scouts  were 
there,  plodding  about  in  the  rain.  Glad 
of  relief,  they  quickly  posted  the  new¬ 
comer  on  what  had  been  done  during  his 
absence,  mounted  their  dripping  horses 
and  were  gone,  leaving  him  alone  with 
his  reflections. 

Scout  Bob— for  by  that  name  he  was 
known — provided  the  best  he  could  for  his 
horse,  sought  a  position  where  he  could 
see  the  derrick,  leveled  his  field-glass  and 
sat  on  his  mossy  log  hour  after  hour, 
until  the  rain  had  dwindled  to  a  drizzle' 
and  the  chill  damp  had  gone  clear  through 
him  to  the  very  marrow.  But  he  heeded 
not  the  elements,  for  he  saw,  through  his 
powerful  glass,  the  pipes  leading  to  the 
tanks  vibrate  again  and  again  with  the 
fierce  flows  of  oil,  and  he  knew  that  the 
mystery  was  being  solved.  The  plugs 
were  out  and  the  bit  was  cutting  the 
porous  rock. 

When  darkness  had  blotted  the  nearest 
tree  from  his  view,  he  crept  cautiously 
away  toward  the  well.  And  many  a 
time  that  night  did  Bob  catch  his  breath 
at  the  first  warning  of  the  doleful  hoo- 
oue-oo  of  the  owl,  fearing  that  it  might 
be  the  beginning  of  less  welcome  words 
in  the  guard’s  voice.  And  many  a  time 
did  his  pulse  quicken  at  the  sharp  report 
of  a  guardsman’s  rifle,  and  once  he  heard 
the  whirr  of  the  bullet  close  to  his  ear. 
That  it  was  not  intended  for  him  did  not 
compensate  in  the  least  for  its  dangerous 
proximity.  “I  might  as  well  be  shot  on 
purpose  as  by  accident,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,”  he  thought  with  grim  humor. 

Yet  he  did  his  work  bravely  and  well, 
and  was  crawling  away  just  as  the  first 
faint  gleam  of  light  began  to  color  the 
black  fog  gray.  But  the  guard  was  on 
his  round,  and  blocked  the  avenue  of  es¬ 
cape.  Bob  crouched  down  beside  a 
friendly  log  and  watched  for  him  to  pass 
on.  Minutes  seemed  like  hours  to  him  as 
he  heard  the  trio  at  the  shanty  preparing 
for  their  departure.  They  would  get  out 
before  he  could,  he  thought,  and  that  was 
agony.  Still  he  dared  not  move.  His 
employer  might  lose  a  fortune  if  he  did 
not  get  out  on  time,  make  one  if  he  did; 
but  there  was  the  guard  right  in  his  path 
and  he  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  guard 
line.  He  heard  the  horses  saddled,  heard 
them  chafe  their  bits,  impatient  to  start. 
Curbing  his  own  impatience,  he  employed 
the  time  writing  the  telegrams  he  meant 
to  send  when  he  did  get  out,  though  not 
suspecting  then  what  a  wise  action  it  af¬ 
terward  proved  to  be,  and  then  he  heard 
the  horses  start  down  the  muddy  road. 

The  guard  turned  to  pass  on.  Bob 
leaped  to  his  feet  and  ran,  but,  alas!  his 
haste  disclosed  him.  The  guard  was  in 


pursuit,  and  was  soon  joined  by  his  near¬ 
est  fellow.  Bob  ran  as  if  for  life,  and  the 
guards,  intent  on  delaying  his  departure, 
pursued  hotly.  He  reached  his  horse, 
slipped  the  knot  and  was  in  the  saddle, 
but  so  close  were  bis  pursuers  that  the 
foremost  man  touched  his  foot  as  he  sank 
the  spurs  into  his  horse  and  was  gone. 

Away  went  horse  and  rider  through 
the  oozing  mist  at  a  mad  gallop,  leaving 
the  chagrined  guards  to  what  consoling 
thoughts  they  might  conjure  up.  But 
the  trio  were  out  of  sight  and  hearing. 
Frantically  the  scout  urged  his  steed  to  a 
wilder  pace.  Down  the  hill  and  into  the 
valley.  The  stream  was  so  swollen  by 
the  heavy  rain  that  a  film  of  water  cov¬ 
ered  the  road  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches.  Bob  drew  rein  and  listened.  He 
could  hear  faintly  the  beat  of  horses  hoofs 
ahead.  Once  more  he  galloped  away.  He 
was  right  on  their  very  heels,  when  they 
drew  up  short.  Bob  and  his  horse  went 
plunging  headlong  into  the  raging  flood, 
unable  to  stop  when  they  saw  that  the 
bridge  had  been  washed  away.  Clear  out 
to  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  then  the 
poor  beast  floundered  and  went  down 
Bob  was  out  of  the  saddle,  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  man  and  beast  were  struggling 
madly  for  life  with  the  turbulent  waters. 
On  the  bank  the  speculative  trio  were 
transfixed  with  horror  at  the  scene,  and 
unable  to  give  the  slightest  aid. 

Getting  hold  of  the  bridle,  Scout  Bob 
directed  the  horse’s  head  toward  the  oppo¬ 
site  shore,  and  so  in  time  they  landed, 
completely  exhausted.  Bob  sank  to  the 
ground  and  lay  for  some  minutes  as  much 
dead  as  alive.  Rousing  himself  after  a 
time  he  sat  up.  His  poor  horse  stood  be¬ 
side  him,  shivering  still  with  fright,  and 
barely  able  to  retain  its  foothold  on  the 
steep  bank. 

Collecting  his  scattered  senses,  the  dar¬ 
ing  stout  remembered  the  object  that  had 
brought  him  there,  staggered  to  his  feet 
and  laid  his  hand  on  the  bridle.  In  an¬ 
other  minute  man  and  horse  were  care¬ 
fully  picking  their  way  along  the  bank 
toward  the  road.  The  trio  were  still 
rooted  to  the  other  shore,  but  seeing  with 
dismay  that  Bob  would  soon  be  on  his 
way  again,  began  to  cast  about  for  means 
to  get  across  the  creek,  when  one  of  the 
party  remembered  another  bridge  that 
could  be  reached  by  making  a  long  de¬ 
tour. 

Reaching  the  road,  Bob  mounted, 
turned,  waved  his  hand  to  the  trio,  and 
then  urged  his  horse  up  the  hill  at  a  pain¬ 
fully  slow  pace.  On,  on,  the  weary  road 
seemed  to  have  no  end.  Up  the  hill  and 
down.  As  he  turned  in  on  the  level  road 
leading  to  the  town  he  looked  back,  and 
there,  coming  over  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
were  the  trio.  The  pursued  were  now 
turned  pursuers,  and  the  jaded  condition 
of  the  oil  scout’s  horse  rendered  the  race 
well-nigh  hopeless.  Whip  and  spur 
goaded  the  poor  beast  to  do  its  best,  but 
the  pursuers  were  fast  gaining  ground. 
At  last  the  town  was  in  sight,  but  the 
clattering  hoofs  beat  louder  and  louder  in 
the  rear.  As  the  scout  turned  up  the 
street  to  the  telegraph  office  they  passed 
him,  but  he  held  on  with  the  courage  of 
despair,  keeping  close  to  them.  The 
three  leaped  from  their  horses,  without 
stopping  to  tie  them,  and  rushed  into  the 
office.  Bob  followed  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  and  as  the  trio  stopped  to  write  their 
messages,  the  scout  thrust  his,  already 
written,  into  the  operator's  hands.  He  had 
won  the  race  after  all. 

Next  day,  when  Bob  rode  out  to  the 
well  on  a  fresh  horse,  in  company  with 


the  trio  and  several  fellow-scouts,  he 
passed  numerous  wagons  on  their  way  to 
the  wilderness  laden  with  everything  that 
goes  before  civilization,  and  when  he 
visited  the  lonely  hill  again  a  fortnight 
afterward  it  was  lonely  no  longer.  A 
village  had  sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
forest.  Hundreds  of  men  and  scores  of 
women  and  children  peopled  the  spot. 
The  wizp,  wizp  of  the  carpenter’s  saw 
was  heard  in  the  stead  of  the  mournful 
hoo-oue-oo  of  the  grave  owl.  A  new  oil 
field  was  opened,  and  the  flush  of  excite¬ 
ment  was  upon  it.  The  old  derrick  stood 
there  with  its  blackened  frame  frowning 
down  upon  the  new  houses,  but  its  secret 
had  been  stolen  by  the  oil  scout,  and  it 
was  no  longer  the  mystery  well. 


Returning  to  the  group  of  scouts  pic¬ 
tured  for  the  readers  of  the  Express: 
The  young  man  standing  next  to  Mr. 
Hughes  is  Joe  P.  Cappeau,  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  scouts  in  years,  but  old  in 
experience,  having  followed  the  business 
before  the  days  of  Cherry  Grove.  Mr. 
Cappeau  has  been  successful.  He  is  now 
a  prominent  producer  of  petroleum,  of 
the  firm  of  Craig  A  Cappeau,  and  is  liv¬ 
ing  comfortably  in  Pittsburg.  In  front 
of  him  at  his  left  hand  is  Owen  Evans, 
who  followed  the  business  long,  and  is 
now  connected  with  the  Philadelphia 
Natural  Gas  company,  of  Pittsburg. 
Standing  beside  Mr.  Cappeau  is  Jule 
Ratliburn,  a  well-known  scout,  now  a 
producer  and  superintendent  of  oil  prop¬ 
erties  at  Kane,  Pa.  Sitting  in  front  of 
Mr.  Rathburn  and  next  to  Mr.  McMullen 
is  “Dan"  Herring,  who  flourished  in  high- 
topped  boots  during  the  Cooper  Hill  and 
Balltown  excitements.  At  last  accounts 
he  was  owner  and  landlord  of  a  hotel  in 
a  small  town  in  New  York.  The  re- 
mainig  member  of  the  party  is  John  B. 
Drake,  who  is  now  a  ranchman  and  stock 
owner  in  central  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Hughes,  who  has  already  been 
mentioned,  is  living  at  Kane,  Pa.  He  is 
superintending  the  properties  of  the  Elk 
Oil  company,  of  which  he  is  a  principal 
member.  Mr.  Tenant  made  $25,000  out 
of  leases  in  the  Macksburg,  O.,  oil  field 
in  1884,  and  a  good  bit  at  other  places. 
He  went  to  Kansas  two  years  ago  and 
settled  himself  on  a  very  large  farm,  but 
with  his  old  instincts  still  strong  within 
him,  he  is  now  prospecting  for  natural 
gas  in  that  State.  A.  R.  Crum. 

Bradford,  Pa,,  March  9. 


Apostrophe  to  Natural  Gas. 

J.  J.  McLaurin,  known  to  nearly  every 
man  in  the  oil  country  as  “J.  J.  M” 
leads  up  to  an  account  of  the  test  well 
drilling  for  gas  at  Harrisburg  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  in  the  Harrisburg  Tele¬ 
gram: 

Natural  Gas! 

How  the  vapor-fuel  has  forged  to  the 
front  the  past  five  years  with  a  stride 
the  wearer  of  the  Seven-League  Boots 
might  envy. 

In  Pennsylvania  it  has  revolutionized 
many  communities,  giving  many 
branches  of  business  a  new  impetus, 
and  adding  immeasurably  to  the  con¬ 
venience  and  comfort  of  the  people. 

Who  would  recognize  in  the  clean, 
smokeless  Pittsburg  of  to-day  the  dark, 
dingy,  shirt-soiling  city  which  used  to 
suggest  fancies  of  the  bottomless  pit  with 
the  lid  off? 

The  fuel  Dame  Nature  has  stored  away 
in  subterranean  reservoirs  during  the  ages 
has  been  tapped  by  the  art  of  man ,  and 
is  burning  in  myriads  of  stoves  through- 
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out  Ohio  and  the  Keystone  State.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  furnaces  are  heated  by  it  to  an 
intensity  unknown  in  the  days  of  wood 
and  coal.  It  glows  and  hisses  beneath 
countless  melting  pots,  which  hold  the 
stuff  that  is  soon  to  appear  as  the  finest 
glass  on  earth.  It  has  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  manufacturing  steel  into  which 
no  trace  of  sulphur  enters,  setting  Pitts¬ 
burg  on  a  pedestal  above  all  competitors— 
unless  they,  too,  shall  be  able  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  same  marvelous  combustible.  It 
saves  an  incalculable  amount  of  profani¬ 
ty  on  cold  mornings  by  burning  at  any 
degree  desired  the  whole  night  through, 
thus  avoiding  in  legions  of  homes  the 
unpleasant  duty  of  “getting  up  before 
daylight  to  build  fires.”  In  short,  its 
transformations  are  more  wondrous  than 
any  ever  conceived  by  Aladdin,  or 
dreamed  of  by  the  most  fanciful  roman¬ 
cer  in  the  “Arabian  Nights,” 

Some  other  time  the  story  may  be  told 
of  the  network  of  pipes  that  convey  it 
from  the  wells  to  the  cities,  some  of  them 
many  miles  long  and  how  the  develop¬ 
ment  has  expanded  until  over  $50,000, 0U0 
are  invested  in  na  tural  gas  and  its  ap¬ 
purtenances.  The  “Eternal  Fires  of 
Baku"  blazed  in  the  days  of  Zoroaster,  the 
devout  Parsees  worshiping  them  in  holy 
awe  as  the  symbols  of  the  Sun-God,  but 
it  was  reserved  for  this  practical  age  to 
turn  the  gas  to  valuable  account  and 
make  it  subservient  to  the  uses  of  the 
race. 

If  Toledo  and  Findlay  in  Ohio.  Buffalo 
in  New  York,  and  Bradford,  Oil  City, 
Pittsburg,  Johnstown  and  a  score  more 
places  in  Pennsylvania,  can  have  all  the 
benefits  resulting  from  natural  gas,  why 
may  not  towns  farther  east?  This  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  asked  often,  but  never  an¬ 
swered  satisfactorily.  Harrisburg  is  now 
actively  trying  to  solve  the  problem  and 
find  out  whether,  away  down  under  the 
surface  of  Dauphin  county,  the  coveted 
fuel  be  stored  in  limitless  quantity.  Peo¬ 
ple  have  supposed  there  might  be  gas  in 
this  latitude,  yet  did  nothing.  The  only 
wav  to  know  this  positively  is  by  pierc¬ 
ing  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 


The  Refined  Markets. 

The  markets  for  illuminating  oil  were 
much  quieter  during  February  than  thev 
were  in  January.  Export  oil',  70  degree's 
Abel  test,  was  held  firmly  at  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  throughout 
the  month  at  7Jc.  At  this  price  the  de¬ 
mand  increased  through  the  month,  and 
while  the  clearances  were  not  much 
greater  than  during  January  much  more 
stowage  was  chartered,  and  toward  the 
end  of  the  month  more  vessels  were  be¬ 
ing  loaded.  The  clearances  for  China, 
Japan  and  other  Eastern  markets  for  the 
week  ending  Feb.  27  were  greatly  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  same  time  last  year,  and  the 
capacity  of  vessels  loading  and  chartered 
to  load  was  also  considerably  greater.  The 
movement  for  European  ports  also  showed 
greater  activity  toward  the  close  of  the 
month  and  indications  were  for  further 
increase  in  the  month  following.  Taken 
entire,  the  exports  were  larger  than  for 
the  same  month  last  year,  though  this  is 
not  a  specially  favorable  showing,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  February  exports  in  1887 
were  somewhat  lighter  than  usual. 

There  was  a  further  decline  in  prices 
for  refined  in  the  European  markets 
early  in  the  month  and  from  lowest  fig¬ 
ures  an  advance  during  the  latter  days  of 
the  period.  The  fluctuations  were  not  so 
wide  nor  violent  as  in  January,  and 
prices  did  not  range  so  high  as  during 


that  month.  A  New  York  writer  had 
this  to  say  of  the  situation  near  the  close 
of  the  month: 

There  is  now  no  disposition  to  with¬ 
hold  orders,  as  it  appears  to  be  the  very 
general  opinion  that  no  decline  may  be 
expected.  The  sales  reported  for  the  past 
week  foot  up  about  70,000  barrels.  The 
price  of  70  deg.  Abel  test  has  remained 
steady  at  7£c  for  all  loadings.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  foreign  markets  are  again  higher. 
To-day’s  quotations  by  cable  are:  Bre¬ 
men,  7.1om:  Antwerp,  20|f;  London, 
6f@6fd,  and  Liverpool.  6f@6|d.  Freight 
rates  have  not  changed  and  charters  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  effected  at  very  favorable 
rates.  Hence  to  London,  ls'lOM  is  the 
average  rate,  though  less  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted.  To  Continental  ports  2s@2s  9d  is 
about  the  range,  as  to  port.  Home  trade 
lots  have  been  in  rather  light  request,  but 
on  these  prices  have  remained  unchanged 
and  firm.  We  quote  8f@8|c  for  State  legal 
tests;  8(«Sk-  for  110  test:  8±@S$c  for  New 
York  city  100  deg.  flash,  and  8f@9c  for  150 
deg.  water  white.  Western  lots  are  held 
fully  up  to  these  figures. 

Cases  for  export  received  little  atten¬ 
tion  early  in  the  week,  but  a  later  good 
demand  set  in  and  sales  are  reported 
amounting  to  over  300,000.  The  price  has 
remained  steady  at  9|c  for  plain  tops. 
Freight  rates  continued  with  ample 
freight  room  offering.  The  rates  for 
large  vessels  are:  For  Java,  30(331  c; 
Japan,  29(330c:  Calcutta,  20@21c;  Bom¬ 
bay,  19c;  Rangoon,  20c;  Singapore.  22£@ 
23c;  Hong  Kong.  23(3  24  c.  and  for 
Shanghai  31  (332c. 

Crude  in  barrels  for  export  has 
been  in  light  request  and  only  a  few 
sales  are  reported.  Prices  have  con¬ 
tinued  steady  at  6*@71c,  for  Bradford  and 
Parker  respectively.  Cases  for  export 
have  received  some  attention,  with  sales 
reported  of  about  40,000.  Prices  are 
unchanged  at  8|@9ic. 

Prime  city  naphtha  has  remained 
steady  at  7c.  For  export  there  has  been 
no  demand  and  no  sales  are  reported. 

Western  residuum,  42@51  deg.  test,  is 
quoted  at  14(31£c  fob.  Barrels  are 
quoted  at  5(351.  No  sales  are  reported 
for  export. 

William  H.  Samuel  &  Co.,  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  England,  report  the  visible  supply 
of  refined  petroleum  on  Jan.  1  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

„  Barrel s. 

Europe  (i  Continental  ports)  .  805fr36 

London .  151,761 

Liverpool .  106,186 

T°tal  . 1,063,583 

Decrease .  2 1 9,955 

The  same  parties,  under  that  date,  sav 
of  the  present  position  and  future  out¬ 
look  : 

The  advanced  prices  which  marked  the 
close  of  the  past  year,  both  for  crude  and 
refined  petroleum,  have  been  firmly 
maintained. 

The  apparent  success  of  the  shut-down 
movement  in  America  has,  as  was  ex¬ 
pected,  had  the  effect  of  sustaining  prices 
of  crude  oil  upon  a  much  higher  level 
than  formerly,  and  the  continued  rapid 
diminution  of  stocks,  as  long  as  such  re¬ 
duction  continues,  must  necessarily  have 
a  hardening  effect  upon  the  market.  The 
reduced  production  of  27,515  bar¬ 
rels  per  day  for  November  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  followed  by  an  increase  in 
December  to  41,568  barrels  per  day;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  stocks  have  been 
reduced  by  1,319,740  barrels.  Prices  of 
certificates  have,  since  the  opening  of  the 


year,  hovered  within  a  few  points  above 
and  below  90c  per  barrel,  against  an  av¬ 
erage  of  70c  and  64 §c  respectively  for 
January  and  February  of  last  year. 

Refined  oil  in  America,  after  advancing 
early  in  the  year  from  7jc  to  7fc  early  in 
January,  has  since  remained  absolutely 
unchanged. 

Home  markets,  and  especially  the 
London  market,  have,  since  the  opening 
of  the  year,  gone  through  some  remarka¬ 
ble  fluctuations.  Owing  to  the  prevalence 
for  an  exceptionally  long  period  of  easterly 
winds,  a  large  number  of  vessels  expected 
up  in  December  did  not  arrive  until  well 
on  into  January,  and  in  London  stocks 
had  become  so  limited  that  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  to  as  high  as  lOd  for  ordinary 
brands.  Here,  however,  stocks  have  not 
at  any  time  been  exceptionally  low,  and 
this  market  has  not,  therefore,  been  sub- 
|  iect  to  any  serious  upward  movement, 
j  Prices  have,  however,  been  firmly  held 
!  at  74d  for  best  American  brands,  and  6fd 
j  to  7d  for  Russian;  and  inasmuch  as  no 
'  further  arrivals  of  any  moment  are  ex- 
j  pected  for  another  month,  no  change  ap- 
j  pears  likely  to  take  place  until  then. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Lincoln's  monthly  circular 
gives  the  following  figures  on  the  clear- 
i  ances  of  refined  petroleum,  in  cases,  for 
China  and  the  East  up  to  the  29th  of 
!  February  for  the  years  1887  and  1888: 


|  China  . 

j  Japan . 

India  . 

!  Java,  Signapore,  etc. 


1888 
Ca»es 
.  180,820 
255,525 
117,026 
.  562,789 


1887 

('axe* 

310,157 

399,165 

446,754 

168,771 


Total  February  29 . 1,117,060  1,324,847 

REFINED  QUOTATIONS  FOR  JANUARY. 


i 


[  CV  JS1 

2* 

'  s* 

1  3-  j  ‘g, 

•  la 

1  1 

CtX. ;  CtS.  j 

1.... 

794  794 | 

794  794 

3... 

794  794 

4.. .. 

6.. . 

7y±  7¥± 
7%  7% 

4  .  .  .  . 

794  734 

8  .  . . 

734  794 

9  ... 

7-94  734 

10. . . . 

794  794 

11  ... 

7%  7% 

1  12. . . . 

794  734 

!  B  ■ 

794  794 

15... 

794  794 

16. . . 

794  734 

17... 

794:  794) 

18..,, 

794  7« 

20. ... 

794  7941 

21  ... 

794  794 

794I  794! 

23  .  . 

794  794! 

24... 

794  794 

25 ... . 

794  734 

27,... 

7'h  734 

28  ... 

794  794! 

29  . 

794!  734 

794 

3} 

794 

m 

794 
794 
794 j 
794 
794! 
794 
794 
794 
794 
794: 
7-94: 
794: 
794 

7  ft 
794 
7;v4 
794: 
794 
794 


Reich- 


696@8 

8 

6%@7' 

6J6@7' 

•6%37% 

636@796 

3-16®7)4 

*%@744 

6^©714 

etsortt 
696@796 
694®  796 
696@796 
696@7J6 
696@796 
696®  7  96 
696@696, 
9-16@694i 
9-16®694 
696®696> 
646®  696 1 
9-16@694l 
:  9-16®69| 


19 


6 

6  _ 

6  9  -16®  694 


7.60 
7.60 
7.70 
7.70 
7  70 
7  70 
7.45 
7.35 
7.35 
7  35 
7.35 
7.20 
7  10 
7  00 
7  00 
7.00 
7.05 
7.15 
7.15 
7.15 
7.15  20 
7.15  20 
7.1520 
7.15  20 
7  15  20 


185401894 
1894 
@19G 
@1994 
1996 

@19« 
19® 
19W 
1994 
199a 
l^jj 

1996®19h! 
i996®i  m 
1996®  1994 
1996 
@12046 
®20t6 
®20t 


Somewhat  Sarcastic. 

The  people  of  Northwestern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  observe  with  feelings  of  pro¬ 
found  satisfaction  the  complete  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  by  the  tes¬ 
timony  given  before  the  investigating 
committe  in  New  York.  These  feelings 
of  joy  will  not  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
surprise  which  will  necessarily  be  felt  at 
such  a  result.  It  now  appears  that  the 
awful  “Trust”  agreement  is  (upon  its 
face)  as  harmless  a  piece  of  paper  to  the 
petroleum  trade  as  if  the  pen  and  ink  had 
not  traveled  over  it  with  that  volumin¬ 
ous  list  of  names.  There  have  been  no 
extraordinary  favors  granted  by  railroads 
to  the  Standard  people,  in  the  way  of 
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freight  rates;  on  the  contrary,  the  Stand¬ 
ard  has  frequently  found  itself  dis¬ 
criminated  against  by  a  heartless  railroad 
and  a  selfish  competitor.  Neither  have 
there  been  any  acts  committed  by  which 
independent  refiners  have  been  driven 
from  the  business,  though  for  some  rea¬ 
son,  the  witnesses  failed  to  add  what  is 
doubtless  as  true,  that  it  has  been  the 
constant  care  and  effort  of  the  Standard 
Trust  to  nurse  independent  refiners  into 
healthy  life,  and  strew  their  paths  with 
roses. 

All  this  shows  how  much  misaprehen- 
sion  may  be  made  to  exist  by  merely 
reading  history.  Let  us  candidly  admit 
that  hereafter  nothing  is,  and  that  Na¬ 
poleon  and  Wellington  were  not  at 
Waterloo,  and  no  battle  was  fougbt, 
while  the  absurd  stories  that  have  been 
told  about  Bunker  Hill  and  Lexington 
are  to  be  taken  from  the  pages  of  history, 
and  put  into  nursery  literature  along  with 
Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,  and  Old  Mother 
Hubbard— American  Citizen. 


Runs,  Shipments  and  Stocks. 
RUNS  OR  RECEIPTS. 


PIPE  LINE. 

Jan.  1887. 

Feb.  1888. 

National  Transit . 

. .  803,536.82 

896,260.69 

Tidewater . 

. .  96,658.54 

114,017.67 

Octave . 

1,931.32 

2,185.66 

Pittsburg . 

47,720.48 

49,783.68 

Southwest  Penn’a..  . 

. .  134.652.60 

141.760.13 

Western  &  Atlantic. 

36,948.40 

29,567.84 

Macksburg . 

16,257.33 

18,860.76 

Total . 

..1,137,705.49 
.  36,700.18 

1,252,436.43 

Daily  average . 

43,187.46 

In  the  above  tables  only  oil  received 
direct  from  the  wells  is  taken  into  ac¬ 


count. 


DELIVERIES  OR  SHIPMENTS. 


PIPE  LINE. 

Jan..  1887. 

Feb.  1888. 

National'  Transit . 

. . 1,981,581.23 

1,843,301.07 

Tidewater  . 

..  155,522.15 

208,575.71 

Octave . 

1,833.33 

1,928.97 

Pittsburg . 

. .  47,879.40 

49,825.47 

Southwest  Penn’a . 

. .  35.559.11 

23,394.51 

Western  &  Atlantic. 

. .  45,599.15 

31,170.20 

Macksburg . 

40,076.00 

30,045.10 

Total. . 

..2,308,0.50.37 

2,188,241.03 

Daily  average . 

. .  74,4.53.24 

75,491.07 

Daily  average  excess  of  shipments  over 


runs : 

February,  1888 . 

January,'  1888 . 

December . 

November . 

October . . 

September . 

Augustus  . , . 

. 32,303.61 

. 43,271.79 

. 43,863.54 

. 21,078.16 

. 10,502.53 

NET  STOGKS. 

PIPE-  LINE 

National  Transit _ 

Tidewater . 

Octave  .' . 

Jan.  31.  1888. 
.25,158,187,54 
.  1,269,683.26 
2,674.79 

Fe.b  29,  1887. 
24,204,221.75 
1,221,105.19 
2,721.00 

Pittsburg . 

Southwest  Penn’a. . 
Western  &  Atlantic 
Macksburg . 

. .  130,338.84 

. .  253,897.54 

31,036.79 
.  380,551.11 

131,466.80 

372,263.16 

33,533.53 

369,366.67 

Total  ..  . .  . . .-. ..  . 

..27,226,369.87 

26,333,678.10 

Net  stocks  decreased : 

February,  1888. .- . 

January,  1888 . 

December . . 

November. ..' . 

October  . . . 

September . 

. ...  892,691.77 
....1,130,703.67 
. . . . 1,300,415.55 
.  ...1,249,321.1.8 
. .  . .  482,993.39 
...  293,299.48 
. ...  284,874.16 

August . 

Runs. 

Daily  average,  February. . .  .43,187.46 

Daily  average,  January . 36,700.18 

Daily  average  December  . .  .41,917.59 
Daily  average  November. .  .50,160.32 
Daily  average  October . 63,486 . 36 


Shipments 
75,491.07 
74,453.24 
85,188.38 
84,023  86 
84,564,52 


Crude  Market  for  February. 

The  crude  market  during  the  greater 
part  of  February  was  a  waiting  one. 
The  set  back  in  January  shook  out  much 
of  the  oil  held  by  the  public  and  a  good 
bit  of  its  confidence  as  well.  The  first 
half  of  February  the  trade  was  troubled 
with  numerous  rumors  from  the  field 


and  regarding  the  producers,  and  these 
served  to  keep  the  market  in  a  nervous 
agitated  condition.  About  the  middle  of 
the  month  the  market  was  weakest  and 
reached  its  lowest  level.  The  latter  part 
of  the  month  and  particularly  the  closing 
days  witnessed  a  revival  of  speculation 
and  more  violent  fluctuations,  together 
with  much  larger  clearances.  The  j 
opening  price  of  the  month  was  90|c,  and 
the  closing  93. Ve.  The  highest  point  was  i 
reached  on  the  27th  at  95Jc  and  the  low¬ 
est  on  the  21st  at  87ic  making  the  fluctu¬ 
ation  6 g-c  as  compared  with  13c  for  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  average  price  for  Februarv 
was  90c,  as  compared  with  91  7-16c  for 
January  and  80c  for  December. 


Exchanges. 
Bradford. 
Oil  City. . . 
New  York 
Pittsburg 


THE  CLEARANCES. 

Barrels. 

.  31, 164, OIK) 

.  46,706,090 

. 107,830,000 

.  64,759,000 


FUEL  OIL  PIPE  LINES. 

AN  OUTLET  FOR  THE  NORTHWESTERN  OHIO  i 
FIELD  TO  CHICAGO  AND  PERHAPS  TOLEDO. 

IT  has  been  an  open  secret  for  three  j 
months  or  more  that  the  Standard  oil  ' 
interest  contemplated  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  pipe  line  from  Lima  to  Chicago,  ! 
and  the  first  move  was  made  in  laying  j 
the  connecting  line  from  the  Wood  | 
county  field  to  the  former  city.  It  has 
also  been  known  that  other  parties  con-  j 
templated  a  line  from  Cygnet  to  Toledo,  ; 
Scofield,  Shurmer  &  Teagle,  the  wide-  j 
awake  Cleveland  refiners,  being  expected 
to  furnish  some  of  the  capital  and  much 
of  the  practical  experience  necessary  to 
the  success  of  the  project.  Toledo  capi¬ 
talists,  who  believe  that  city  to  be  the 
natural  outlet  for  the  Northwestern  Ohio 
fields,  less  completely  monopolized  than 
the  older  producing  regions  East,  are 
giving  encouragement  to  the  Toledo  en¬ 
terprise. 

Perhaps  the  progress  of  this  scheme 
may  have  stimulated  the  Standard  to 
more  rapid  action  than  originally  in¬ 
tended.  The  project  for  piping  natural 
gas  to  Chicago  and  the  figuring  of  the 
Westinghouse  fuel  gas  neople  on  supply¬ 
ing:  that  city  may  also  have  acted  as 
stimulants.  Certain  it  is  that  contracts 
have  been  let  for  the  Lima-Chicago  lines 
and  work  has  been  begun.  It  is  probable 
that  the  line  may  be  extended  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  Duluth,  where  the  Standard  re¬ 
cently  acquired  valuable  wharf  property 
as  a  preliminary  to  availing  itself  of  the 
benefits  of  water  transportation  by  the 
great  river  system  of  the  country,  as  an 
offset  to  the  operation  of  the  inter-State 
commerce  law  in  taking  from  it  the  un¬ 
just  advantage  of  the  customary  special 
freight  rates  by  rail. 

The  lively  Lima  Gazette  has  been  look¬ 
ing  up  the  scheme  and  says  there  are  to 
be  two  lines,  an  eight-inch  line  to  convey 
crude  for  fuel  for  manufacturing  and  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes,  and  a  six-inch  line  for 
stove  oil,  which  is  to  first  go  through  the 
big  Solar  refinery  at  Lima  to  be  deodor¬ 
ized  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  have  the 
benzine,  naptha,  water- white  illuminant, 
and  perl  laps  parafine  extracted. 

The  following  is  from  the  Gazette  of 
recent  date: 

Yesterday  a  car  load  of  wire  arrived 
nver  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chi¬ 
cago  road  for  the  Standard's  telegraph 
line.  It  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Chicago  &  Atlantic  and  the  work 
of  putting  it  up  begun.  The  Standard 
will  not  put  up  their  own  poles,  but  will 
stretch  their  wires  on  the  poles  of  the 


C.  &  A.  company.  The  pipe  will  belaid 
along  the  track  of  the  C.  &  A.  road  as 
far  as  Englewood,  Ill. ,  a  suburb  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  11  ere  large  tanks  are  to  be  erected, 
and  from  here  smaller  lines  will  be  built 
to  Pullman,  Hyde  Park  and  the  different 
suburbs  of  Chicago,  and  into  the  parts 
of  Chicago  that  they  are  enabled  to  reach 
in  this  manner.  The  lines  will  be  of  six 
and  eight-inch  pipe,  and  branch  lines  to 
towns  along  the  line  are  also  contemp¬ 
lated,  although  no  definite  arrangements 
to  that  effect  have  been  made.  Messrs. 
A.  Smedley  and  Wm.  Fleming  have 
been  at  the  Lima  House  for  two  days  ar¬ 
ranging  the  preliminaries  for  the  work, 
which  will  begin  in  a  few  davs. 

This  line  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial  to 
the  field.  It  will  enable  them  to  furnish 
oil  to  Chicago  factories  at  a  price  way 
below  the  price  of  coal,  and  it  puts  them 
200  miles  nearer  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul — points  where 
coal  is  at  a  premium.  Chicago  alone,  when 
the  oil  has  been  thoroughly  introduced, 
can  consume  the  entire  product  of  the 
Ohio  fields,  even  though  the  output 
should  reach  60,000  barrels  a  day.  It  is 
bound  to  cause  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  crude,  and  a  good  time  is  not  far 
distant. 


Drilling  and  Knowledge. 

Among  the  many  improvements  of 
modern  times  none  are  more  important 
or  show  more  real  advancement  than  the 
mechanism  for  use  in  well-boring  and 
rock-drilling. 

Mining  organizations  and  capitalists 
were  quick  to  perceive  the  advantages 
which  the  diamond  drill  afforded  in  the 
direction  of  exploring  new  ground  and 
prospecting  in  working  mines,  and  at 
once  availed  themselves  of  the  benefits 
thus  afforded. 

The  wonderful  activity  in  the  oil  fields 
and  the  wide-spread  interest  in  natural 
gas  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  the  demand 
for  and  manufacture  of  this  machinery, 
and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  wide 
extent  of  oil  and  gas-bearing  territory 
which  has  been  made  tributary  to  the 
world’s  advancement  and  need,  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  excellence  attained  in  the  ap¬ 
pliances  used  in  prospecting  and  well- 
b'  ring.  Much  money  has  also  been 
saved  by  the  record  made  and  shown  by 
the  core  of  the  diamond  drill  working  in 
the  face  of  a  level. — Chicago  Mining  Re¬ 
view. 


Not  All  Fuel  Gushers. 

Some  of  Wood  county's  peculiarities 
have  been  developed  of  late.  It  is  well 
known  from  former  events  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  calculate  too  strongly  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  any  given  location.  D.  C. 
Brawley,  on  the  Bryant  lot,  with  an  800 
barrel  well  west  of  him,  a  400  north  and 
a  500  southeast,  with  one  of  his  own  on 
the  same  lot  doing  150,  Saturday  last  ob¬ 
tained  a  dastardly  miser  of  a  well  that 
would  not  spew  20  barrels  a  day  in  the 
natural  state,  and  positively  refused  to 
flow  after  receiving  an  80  quart  shot  of 
the  Rock  Glycerine’s  best.  The  well  was 
drilled  to  49  feet  in  the  rock  and  stood 
full  of  oil  all  the  time  they  were  drilling 
below  20  feet  in  the  sand.  East  of  this 
well  Steele  &  Hawkins  have  one  doing 
100  barrels  a  day,  and  just  why  this  one 
should  be  a  fizzle,  to  Brawley  as  well  as 
others,  is  certainly  not  clear. 

The  Chapman  &  Blatchley  well  on  the 
Sommers  lot,  at  Trombley,  when  finished 
at  54  feet  in  Trenton  yielded  only  20  bar¬ 
rels  a  day.  A  shot  was  exploded  in  it 
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and  it  filled  with  salt  water  to  the  brim. 
It  was  tubed  and  pumped  at  once,  and 
the  second  day  after  the  operation  com¬ 
menced  it  yielded  about  (500  barrels  of  oil 
and  on  Saturday  evening  was  still  doing 
excellent  work.  It  flows  through  the 
casing  while  they  keep  up  an  agitation 
with  the  pumps. 

Farmer  Dean  purchased  the  Patty  lease 
near  the  pump  station,  and  Parke  &  Van 
Wormer’s  gushers,  and  while  drillinggot 
everything  ready  for  a  gush  of  3.050  bar¬ 
rels  a  day.  Three  handsome  300-barrel 
tanks  adorn  the  premises  and  so  arranged 
as. to  be  exceedingly  convenient  of  access 
to  those  who  wished  to  gaze  at  the  “big¬ 
gest  well  in  Ohio.”  But  the  unexpected 
will  'Happen,  and  to  the  Farmer  this  came 
wi,th  violent  force.  At  35  feet  in  the  sand 
the  well  had  but  a  small  show  and  com¬ 
menced  caving  from  above,  necessitating 
the  insertion  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet  of 
small  casing.  This  will  delay  its  com¬ 
pletion  for  some  time.  At  that  depth  in 
the  rock,  however,  the  well  should  begin 
to  show  its  hand  if  it  ever  intended  to. 

The  Kirk  well  on  the  Roe  tract  was 
shot  a  week  ago  last  Saturday  and  flowed 
500  barrels  the  following  24  hours,  and 
in  four  days  thereafter  suspended  busi¬ 
ness  and  gave  no  reason  for  its  strange 
action.  It  will  be  tubed. 

Tate’s  No.  3,  on  the  Arter  purchase, 
and  directly  opposite  to  the  Smith  and 
Ziegler  well,  Boe  farm,  which  latter  is 
said  to  yield  300  barrels  a  day,  is  in  the 
sand  a  sufficient  depth  to  make  a  fair  re¬ 
port,  but  as  yet  it  fails  to  respond.  The 
No.  2,  one  location  north,  started  at  500 
barrels,  but  turned  roily  after  a  three 
davs’run. — Cvqnet  Correspondence  Lima 
Gazette. 


February  Production  Report. 

Reports  of  the  stocks  at  wells  in 
the  Bradford  field  received  by  The 
Petroleum  Age  show  a  decrease  of  .43 
barrels  to  the  well  during  the  month  of 
February.  Stocks  reported  at  wells 
in  the  Allegany  field  show  a  like  decrease 
of  1.4  barrels  per  well.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  wells  connected  with  the  pipe  lines 
in  the  Bradford  field  on  February  1,  was 
estimated  at  14,100  and  the  number 
in  Allegany  field  4,000.  From  the 
above  data  it  is  found  that  the  average 
daily  decrease  in  stocks  in  the  Bradford 
field  was  209  barrels.  In  the  Allegany 
field  it  is  ascertained  by  the  same  compu¬ 
tations  that  the  stocks  at  the  4,000  wells 
decreased  193  barrels  per  day.  The  aver¬ 
age  daily  pipe  line  runs  from  the  Brad¬ 
ford  field  were  13,854  barrels  and  from 
the  Allegany  field  3,413  barrels.  Sub¬ 
tracting  the  daily  decrease  in  stocks  f  rom 
the  pipe  line  runs  the  figures  are  tabu¬ 
lated  as  follows: 


February  daily  average  Bradford  runs. .  .13,854 
“  Allegany  “  .  3,413 


Total  runs  both  fields . 17,267 

Decrease  Bradford  stocks .  209 

“  Allegany  *•  193 

Daily,  decrease  both  fields  .  402 

February’s  estimated  daily  production 

Bradford  and  Allegany  fields . 16,865 

January’s  estimated  daily  production 
Bradford  and  Allegany  fields . 14,972 

Increase  in  February . 1,893 


JANUARY  PRODUCTION  REPORT. 

Reports  of  the  stocks  at  wells  in  the 
Bradford  field  received  by  The  Petro¬ 
leum  Age  show  an  increase  of  1.15  bar¬ 
rels  to  the  well  during  the  month  of  Jan¬ 
uary.  Stocks  reported  at  wells  in  the 
Allegany  field  show  a  like  increase  of  3.1 
barrels  per  well.  The  total  number  of 


I  wells  connected  with  the  pipe  lines  in  the 
[  Bradford  field  on  December  1  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  14,100,  and  the  number  in  the 
Allegany  field  4.000.  From  the  above 
data  it  is  found  that  the  average  daily  in- 
j  crease  in  stocks  in  the  Bradford  field  was 
j  523  barrels.  In  the  Allegany  field  it  is 
|  found  by  the  same  computation  that  the 
stocks  at  the  4,000  wells  increased  400 
I  barrels  per  day.  The  average  daily  pipe 
j  line  runs  from  the  Bradford  field  were 
11,329  barrels,  and  from  the  Allegany 
field  2,620  barrels.  Adding  the  daily  in¬ 
crease  in  stocks  to  the  pipe  line  runs  the 
figures  are  tabulated  as  follows: 


January  daily  average  Bradford  runs _ 11.329 

“  “  “  Allegany  “  ...  2,620 


Total  runs  both  fields . 13,949 

Increase  Bradford  stocks . ". . .  523 

“  Allegany  “  .  400 


Daily  increase  both  fields .  923 

January’s  estimated  daily  production 

Bradford  and  Allegany  fields . 14,972 

December’s  estimated  daily  production 
Bradford  and  Allegany  field . 15,070 

Daily  decrease  in  January .  98 


i  warren,  forest  and  lower  country. 


Reports  were  received  from  groups  of 
wells  in  the  different  sections  of  Warren, 
Forest  and  the  Lower  Country.  The 
number  of  wells  on  the  1st  of  each 
month,  with  their  averages,  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  statement: 


Av. 

Av. 

R '0. 

No. 

per 

per 

wells 

wells 

well 

well 

Feh  1 

M'ch  1 

Feh  1  M'  eft  1 

( 'Larendon  and  '1 

fiona  75 

67 

24 

18 

Cooper  District 

. 147 

125 

31 

14 

Lower  Country. . 

. 172 

2U2 

38 

30 

Miscellaneous  . 

22 

38 

11 

49 

As  Macksburgoil  is  used  in  thesame  way 
[  as  that  of  the  fields  of  New  York  and 
I  Pennsylvania,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  Macksburg  runs  should  not  be 
counted  in  the  runs  of  the  oil  regions. 
Hence  they  are  included  in  the  outside 
runs  for  January  and  February  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  following  estimates  on  produc¬ 
tion: 


January.  February. 

Field. 

Barrels.  Barrets. 

Bradford  and  Allegany. . 

...14,972  16,865 

Outside  Runs,  including 

Macksburg . 

....22,751  25,920 

Total . 

....37,723  42,785 

Increase  . 

. ...  5.062 

Compared  with  the  month  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1887,  there  is  a  decrease  of  22,000  j 
barrels.  The  average  daily  production  \ 
for  the  month  of  February  1887,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Macksburg  field,  was  64,785 
barrels. 

In  the  above  estimates  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  “dump  oil”  loaded  on  the 
cars  direct  from  the  wells  at  Emlenton 
and  other  points  in  the  region.  The 
Lima  runs  by  the  Buckeye  pipe  lines 
were  11,081  barrels  a  day  in  January; 
14,583  barrels  a  day  in  February. 

The  following  table  shows  the  compar¬ 
ative  production  of  the  New  York,  Penn-  j 
svlvania  and  Macksburg,  O.,  oil  fields  for  j 
1886,  1887  and  1888: 


1888. 

1887. 

January . 

. 37,723 

64,429  j 

February, . 

.  42,785 

63,724  | 

1887. 

1886. 

January . 

.  64,429 

57,272  i 

February . 

.  63,724 

57,840  | 

March . 

.  63,392 

59,764  | 

April . 

.  63,447 

63,027 

May . 

.  63,253 

68,198 

June . 

.  62,275 

74,454 

July . 

.  60,005 

73,887  I 

September .  ,... 

.  60,145 

78,228  | 

October . 

.  58,942 

77,009 

November . 

.  42,414 

72,695 

December . 

.  40,390 

67,790 

Total . 

. 701,537 

826,821  1 

RAILROAD  DISCRIMINATION. 


TESTIMONY  IN  THE  LOGAN,  EMERY  & 


WEAVER  SUIT  BEFORE  A  MASTER. 


WHEN  Logan.  Emery  &  Weaver’s 
Philadelphia  refinery  was  sold  to 
tlie  Standard  it  was  stated  that  the 
suits  instituted  against  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  company  for  $300,000  in  rebates 
and  drawbacks  against  the  refining  com¬ 
pany  would  not  be  dropped.  This  promise 
is  borne  out  by  recent  proceedings.  The 
hearing  of  the  case  began  before  Master 
W.  M  Dame,  in  Titusville,  Tuesday,  con¬ 
tinuing  for  three  successive  days.  There 
appeared  for  the  plaintiffs  Messrs.  Sher¬ 
man  &  Grumbine;  Lee,  Hastings  &  Cris¬ 
well:  Elliott,  Jack  &  Roberts,  and  for 
the  defendant  J.  Ross  Thompson,  Esq. 
The  evidence  showed  conclusively  that 
the  Pennsylvania  was  guilty  of  over¬ 
charges  to  various  independent  refiners, 
and  upon  demand  paid  back  the  excess 
over  that  allowed  their  competitors  in 
the  ring.  The  hearing  will  be  continued 
in  Oil  City,  Franklin,  Pittsburg  and 
Philadelphia  at  various  times  during 
April.  The  following  is  the  full  report 
of  the  testimony  as  furnished  by  the 
stenographer: 

J.  M.  Witherop,  a  witness,  being  pro¬ 
duced  and  first  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 
I  reside  at  Titusville.  Pa. ;  I  am  in  the 
business  of  refining  petroleum  under  the 
firm  name  of  Rice. Robinson  &  Witherop; 
our  works  are  on  South  Monroe  street, 
in  Titusville;  have  been  in  the  refining 
business  since  1881;  began  to  run  the 
works  in  1881;  in  my  business  have 
had  occasion  to  ship  refined  oil  eastward 
over  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  in  the 
custody  of  the  “Green  Line”  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  railroad;  shipped  to  all  points  in 
the  State,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg, 
Scranton,  Mauch  Chunk,  Baltimore  and 
other  points;  shipped  from  the  first  of 
January,  1882,  to  the  present  time; 
shipped  in  both  tank  cars  and  barrels:  the 
tanks  were  owned  by  the  Green  Line  or 
by  the  railroad;  did  not  use  our  own 
tanks;  the  rate  to  most  of  the  points  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  which  were  on 
the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  was 
forty-five  cents  per  barrel;  the  rates  to 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  were  forty- 
five  cents;  Communipaw,  fifty-two 
cents;  my  recollection  is  that  the  rates  in 
1882  were  about  two  cents  per  barrel 
lower  than  in  1883;  they  were  lower  than 
some  time  later  but  can’t  state  the  exact 
time;  my  impression  is  that  in  1883  the 
rates  were  raised  to  the  present  rates; 
the  rates  now  are  the  same  as  they  were 
immediately  after  the  change  that  I  have 
mentioned;  in  1884  and  1885  the  rates 
were  the  same  as  now,  also  in  1886-7  as  I 
believe. 

Question — State  whether  or  not  you,  at 
any  time,  ascertained  that  you  were  or 
were  not  paying  a  greater  rate  of  freight 
per  barrel,  to  the  points  you  have  named, 
than  any  other  person,  or  some  person, 
and  if  so  what  person  or  corporation,  and 
how  much  greater  if  anything? 

(Objected  to  as  irx-elevant  and  imma¬ 
terial,  as  witness  is  not  a  party  to  the 
suit  and  further  that  is  hearsay  and  not 
competent.) 

Answer — We  understand,  in  the  year 
1886  the  Bear  Creek  Refining  company 
and  the  Union  Refining  company,  of  Oil 
City,  had  been  made  allowances  on  their 
shipments  over  this  line  (the  Green  Line) 
which  had  the  effect  upon  us  and  re¬ 
sulted  to  us  in  making  over  charges  to 
us  of  the  freight  we  paid.  This  allow¬ 
ance  was  thirteen  cents  a  barrel.  This 
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thirteen  cents  was  the  amount  of  the 
overcharge  to  us.  Upon  receiving  this 
information  we  made  a  statement  to  the 
railroad  company  of  our  shipments  for  a 
time  covering  a  period  of  about,  from 
from  the  first  of  January ,  1882,  to  and 
inclusive  of  December  31st,  1884.  That 
statement  was  forwarded  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  railroad  company  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  accompanied  by  a  bill  for  over¬ 
charge  to  the  amount  of  thirteen  cents 
per  barrel,  for  each  barrel  represented  in 
the  statement  referred  to,  with  the  re¬ 
quest  to  put  the  same  in  course  of  pay¬ 
ment  as  soon  as  possible. 

(Foregoing  objected  to  as  irrelevant 
and  immaterial.) 

Q.  State  whether  or  not,  the  demand 
of  payment  which  you  made,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  your  statement,  resulted  in  any 
correspondence  with  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  officials,  and  if  so  with  whom? 

(Objected  to  as  immaterial  and  irrele¬ 
vant.  ) 

A.  It  did.  John  Whittaker,  local 
freight  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  rail¬ 
road  at  Philadelphia  answered  the  letter. 
No  one  else  I  think. 

Q.  State  what  was  the  result  of  this 
correspondence,  so  far  as  it  involved  an 
admission  or  denial  by  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  company,  of  the  truth  of  your 
previous  statement  to  them,  relative  to 
overcharges  for  freight. 

(Objected  to  as  irrelevant,  immaterial 
and  for  the  further  reason  that  there  is 
no  evidence  that  Mr.  Whittaker  was 
agent  for,  or  had  authority  to  bind  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  in  the  premises, 
and  that  the  correspondence  itself  would 
be  the  best  evidence  and  being  in  writing- 
should  be  produced.) 

A.  It  resulted  in  the  final  admission  of 
the  validity  of  our  claim,  after  striking 
off  the  interest  which  was  included  and 
the  western  shipments  which  were  also 
included.  I  wish  to  correct  that,  testi¬ 
mony  and  say  that  it  resulted  in  an  offer 
of  a  certain  amount  in  compromise  of 
the  claim.  My  recollection  is  that  that 
offer  was  refused.  I  think  afterwards 
there  was  some  f”rther  correspondence 
before  anything  further  was  done.  (Ob¬ 
jected  to  as  the  correspondence  would  be 
the  best  evidence.)  My  recollection  is 
that  the  offer  of  compromise  was  raised 
somewhat  and  which  we  accepted. 

Q.  State  whether  any  payment  was 
made  and  if  so  by  whom  and  to  whom? 

(Objected  to  as  incompetent  and  irrele¬ 
vant.) 

A.  There  was  a  payment  made  to  us 
on  the  accepted  compromise,  made  by 
John  Whittaker  to  the  best  of  my  recol¬ 
lection.  It  was  paid  by  an  order  on  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
company.  We  never  heard  anything 
from  it  after  it  was  deposited  in  the  bank. 
I  think  it  was  $3,600.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  correspondence  referred  to 
is  in  our  custody  or  not.  Think  it  could 
be  available. 

Q.  State  upon  what  basis,  as  to  the  rate 
of  freight  ber  barrel,  the  settlement  with 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  company  was 
made  ? 

(Objected  to  as  irrelevant  and  imma¬ 
terial.) 

A.  Thirteen  cents  per  barrel. 
Cross-examined. 

I  am  not  interested  either  directly  or 
indirectly  in  this  suit,  except  that  in  view 
of  the  success  of  the  plaintiffs  we  might 
be  induced  to  act;  we  shipped  both  re¬ 
fined  and  crude  oil  over  the  Green  Line; 
the  place  from  which  we  shipped  our 
crude  was  a  nearer  point  than  those  men¬ 


tioned  and  we  had  a  lower  rate;  the  ship¬ 
ments  that  I  have  testified  to  were  prin¬ 
cipally  refined  oil  and  products  of  crude 
oil;  those  shipments  were  from  Titus¬ 
ville,  Pa.,  where  our  works  are  located. 
The  Pennsylvania  railroad  has  no  pro¬ 
prietary  or  owned  line  at  Titusville.  If 
I  am  correct  in  believing  the  Allegheny 
Valley  railroad  to  be  a  leased  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  Oil  City  would  be 
the  nearest  southern  point,  about 
eighteen  miles;  Union  City  or  Corry  on 
the  north  about  twenty  or  twenty-seven 
miles  respectively  to  the  Philadelphia  & 
Erie  railroad;  the  distance  from  Titus¬ 
ville  to  Pittsburg  by  rail  is  about  150 
miles;  our  firm  commenced  operating 
and  manufacturing  oil  about  the  latter 
part  of  1881  or  beginning  of  1882  and 
from  that  up  to  1886-7  we  were  shipping 
refined  oil  along  the  various  points  of 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  its  leased 
lines;  the  shipments  in  1881.  I  should 
say,  were  very  light,  possibly  not  more 
than  a  few  hundred  barrels;  could  not 
give  a  correct  idea  of  the  amount  shipped 
in  18S2  of  refined  oil  or  product  of  crude 
petroleum,  nor  in  1883;  never  separated 
the  periods;  we  just  took  the  gross 
amount  between  certain  dates;  in  1882, 
1883  and  1884  the  refined  oil  was  largely 
shipped  in  barrels;  it  wa«  customary  to 
have  from  48  to  52  gallons  to  the  barrel; 
in  shipping  in  tank  cars  50  gallons  are 
allowed  to  the  barrel;  in  shipping  refined 
oil  in  barrels  there  would  be  the  the  same 
number  of  gallons  approximately  as  by 
tank;  the  barrels  average  about  65  oi  67 
pounds  in  weight;  when  shipped  in  pack¬ 
ages  or  barrels  no  charge  is  made  for  the 
weight  of  the  package  or  barrel;  the  Bear 
Creek  Refining  company  is  near  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.;  can't  state  where  the  Bear 
Creek  Refining  company  obtained  their 
crude  oil;  can't  say  where  they  get  it: 
Mr.  Whittaker's  office  is  in  Philadelphia, 
I  think;  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  his 
position,  but  should  say  he  was  called 
the  local  freight  agent,  with  his  office  at 
Philadelphia;  I  believe  that  John  S.  Wil¬ 
son  was  the  general  freight  agent  during 
these  years;  my  recollection  is  that  al¬ 
though  our  correspondence  was  directed 
to  him,  that  Mr.  Whittaker  took  up  the 
reply;  I  don't  know  that  the  letters  and 
correspondence  are  in  this  city  at  the 
present:  I  believe  we  took  letter  press 
copies  of  all  our  letters  to  Mr.  Wilson;  I 
think  I  could  produce  copies  of  all  these 
letters  and  replies  to  them;  I  will  pro¬ 
duce  them  if  I  can:  this  correspondence 
took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  1886,  I  be¬ 
lieve;  our  claim  was  the  result  of  the 
aggregate  business  for  several  years  at 
that  time;  our  claim  was  accompanied 
with  a  demand  of  reimbursement,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  and  we  were  paid  the  gross  sum 
of  the  compromise  by  what  we  would 
call  a  check  upon  their  treasurer. 
Re-Direct: 

My  impression  is  that  the  check  was 
signed  by  Mr.  Downing,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Jail  road;  in  making 
our  claim  no  recognition  was  taken  of 
the  number  of  gallons,  but  of  ban-els;  we 
may  have  shipped  a  few  barrels  of  crude 
oil  East,  but  none  of  any  consequence; 
I  desire  to  explain  that  in  speaking  of 
the  number  of  gallons  allowed  to  the 
barrel,  whether  in  packages  or  in  tank 
cars,  that  my  impression  is  that  since  I 
have  been  in  the  refining  business  the  al¬ 
lowance  of  gallons  per  barrel  has  been 
two  different  quantities,  but  I  also  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  allowance  both  in  tanks 
and  barrels  as  to  number  of  gallons  has 
been  at  all  times  the  same.  (Signed) 


Frank  L.  Wood,  a  witness,  being  pro¬ 
duced  and  sworn  deposes  and  says:  I 
I  live  in  Titsville,  Pa. ;  am  in  the  business 
of  refining  petroleum;  have  been  in  that 
business  since  1883;  began  shipping  in 

1883,  possibly  the  latter  part  of  1882;  my 
works  are  located  at  the  foot  of  Second 
street  in  Titusville;  I  shipped  oil  by  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  or  by  the  Green 
Line  rather,  since  1882  or  1883,  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  Perth  Amboy 
and  a  little  to  Boston,  some  to  Wilkes- 
barre  and  Scranton;  shipped  mostly  by 
ban-els;  I  paid  foi-ty-five  cents  freight 
per  barrel  to  Philadelphia  and  fifty-two 
per  barrel  to  New  York;  the  barrels  were 
i-eckoned  as  packages;  there  was  a  short 
time,  a  few  days,  I  believe,  within  the 
last  two  years,  that  they  made  a  rule 
calling  a  barrel  fifty  gallons. 

Q.  State  if  at  any  time  you  made  a 
demand  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
company  that  it  should  refund  to  you 
any  sum  as  an  overcharge  of  freight 
made  to  you  per  barrel  upon  your  ship¬ 
ments  over  its  roads?  (Objected  to  as 
irrelevant  and  immaterial  and  witness  is 
not  a  party  to  this  suit). 

A.  Yes,  sir,  in  the  latter  part  of  1886 
for  a  claim  of  thirteen  cents  per  barrel 
upon  all  shipments  up  to  Dec.  31,  1884, 
and  the  claim  was  paid  in  December, 
1886,  or  fore  part  of  January,  1887.  The 
claim  was  made  by  Mr.  Whittaker  and 
it  was  paid  by  a  check  or  draft  on  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Think  it  was  made  payable  at 
some  bank  The  check  or  draft  was 
drawn  in  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  or  some  official  of  the  road. 
Cross-  exa  m  i  n  ed: 

I  was  the  proprietor  of  my  works  doing 
business  as  the  Oil  Creek  Refining  com¬ 
pany;  commenced  shipping  oil  in  1882  or 
latter  part  of  1^81:  shipped  refined  oil; 
think  the  Green  Line  makes  the  same 
rates  East  for  shipping  oil  in  tank  cars  or 
in  packages;  the  Western  shipments  go  by 
the  hundred. 

Q.  Could  not  the  railroad  company 
ship  oil  to  better  advantage  in  tanks  than 
in  barrels  or  packages,  thereby  saving 
the  transportation  of  the  dead  weight  of 
the  package?  (Objected  to  as  not  lawful 
cross-examination). 

A.  No,  I  think  they  could  handle  it  in 
ban-els  the  easiest  and  most  economical, 
because  they  could  load  the  cars  back, 
the  racks  and  do  it.  The  barrels  weigh 
from  65  to  70  pounds  each.  My  oil  was 
principally  shipped  in  barrels.  Could 
tell  by  referring  to  my  statement  how 
many  barrels  I  shipped  in  1883.  I  have 
it  in  my  office,  or  a  press  copy  of  it. 
Could  not  give  any  idea  of  the  number 
of  barrels  shipped  in  1883  without  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  statement,  nor  1884.  Could 
not  tell  how  much  was  shipped  to  New 
York,  Communipaw  delivery,  in  1883, 

1884,  nor  of  the  number  of  barrels  ship¬ 
ped  in  those  years  to  Philadelphia.  The 
price  to  New  York  was  fifty-two  cents 
and  to  Philadelphia  forty-live  cents  per 
barrel.  I  shipped  some  oil  to 
Wilkesbarre  and  Perth  Amboy.  The 
price  to  Wilkesbarre  was  forty-five  cents 
and  Perth  Amboy  fif'y-twb  cents.  Same 
rate  as  to  New  York,  'lhe  only  corres¬ 
pondence  I  had  with  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  was  that  1  sent  on  my  claim,  and 
after  they  had  cut  off  the  claim  my 

i  chai’ges  for  western  shipments,  1  was 
paid.  I  addressed  my  correspondence  to 
Mr.  Whittaker.  My  impression  is  that 
he  was  first  or  second  Assistant  General 
Freight  Agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  rail¬ 
road  at  Philadelphia.  The  statement  I 

i  sent  was  the  gross  statement  of  my  en- 
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tire  Green  Line  shipments  east  and  west, 
in  gross  up  to  December  31st,  1884.  This 
statement  was  accompanied  with  a  de¬ 
mand  for  payment.  I  simply  said  that 
there  was  an  overcharge  and  demanded 
payment.  Did  not  say  that  I  would  bring 
suit  unless  same  was  paid 

(Signed.) 

John  Schwartz,  a  witness  being  pro¬ 
duced  and  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I 
live  in  Titusville;  am  engaged  in  the 
business  of  refining  oil  and  have  been  in 
the  same  since  July,  1882;  my  works  are 
in  Titusville;  have  shipped  oil  eastward 
over  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  every 
year  since  we  started,  up  to  the  present 
time;  we  shipped  to  Communipaw,  N. 
J.,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Harrisburg, 
York,  Millersburg  and  to  all  Green  Line 
points;  in  1882  we  paid  fifty-two  cents  to 
Communipaw  and  forty-five  cents  to 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  per  barrel  as 
freight. 

Q.  State  whether  you,  at  any  time, 
made  a  demand  on  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  company  that  it  should  pay  back 
to  you  any  overcharge  of  freight  paid  by 
you  per  barrel  on  crude  or  refined  oil 
shipped  by  you  over  its  road,  and  if  so,  j 
for  what  amount  per  barrel  and  upon 
what  shipments  and  for  what  years? 

(Objected  to  as  incompetent  and  irrele¬ 
vant.) 

A.  I  made  demand  on  them  for  thir-  i 
teen  cents  a  barrel  on  all  shipments  of 
refined  product  I  made  over  their  line, 
from  the  time  I  started  until  the  first  of 
January,  1885.  The  shipments  ran  from  j 
Octcber,  1882,  to  January  1,  1885.  That 
demand  was  paid.  I  got  a  check  from  ' 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  company  or 
its  officials,  can’t  recollect  exactly  who 
signed  it.  It  was  either  a  check  or  a 
draft  on  the  treasurer  of  the  company.  j 
It  was  paid  about  November  1,  1886.  The  ' 
amount  of  my  claim  was  $1,766,  but 
they  deducted  something  for  shipments 
made  to  Philadelphia  Lubric  company, 
$146  and  some  cent*.  They  claimed  that 
the  Philadelphia  Lubric  company  was 
the  party  to  whom  the  deduction  should 
be  paid.  My  exact  claim,  $1,766.57,  and 
the  amount  deducted  was  $146.79. 
Cross-examined. 

Am  operating  in  refined  oil  and  petro¬ 
leum  products;  I  am  not  operating  in 
crude  oil;  my  place  of  business  is  Titus¬ 
ville,  Pa.;  I  know  noting  about 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  having 
any  roads  leading  into  Titusville, 
except  that  they  make  rates.  The  names 
of  the  present  railroads  are  W.  N.  Y.  & 
P.  railroad  company,  formerly  called 
Buffalo,  New  York  &  Philadelphia  rail¬ 
road  company,  and  the  D.  A.  V.  &  P. 
railroad  company.  I  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  latter  road  belonging  to 
the  Vanderbilt  system.  The  nearest 
point  to  any  railroad  operated  or  owned 
by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  is  Youngs- 
ville,  Pa.,  on  the  line  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Erie  railroad.  The  Pennsylvania  rail¬ 
road  does  not  own  any  road  or  leased 
road  running  into  Titusville  to  my 
knowledge.  It  has  an  office  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  a  fact,  that  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  company  has  no 
railroad  line  or  leased  line  running  into 
Titusville? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  don’t  know  as  a  fact  that 
they  have  any  road  running  into  Titus¬ 
ville. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  freight  shipped 
from  Titusville  would  have  to  pass  over 
other  railroads  not  owned  or  leased  by 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  before  strik¬ 


ing  the  leased  lines  or  roads  operated  by 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad? 

(Objected  to  as  not  being  cross-exami¬ 
nation.) 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  not  freight  shipped  from 
Titusville  to  the  eastward,  have  to  pass 
either  over  the  D.  A.  V.  &  P.  to  Irving¬ 
ton,  or  over  the  W.  N.  Y.  &  P.  to  Oil 
City  before  striking  any  of  the  leased 
lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  and 
operated  by  that  company  ? 

A.  Over  the  D.  A.  V.  &  P.  to  Irving¬ 
ton  and  the  W.  N.  Y.  &  P.  to  Corry.  The 
Pennsylvania  railroad  company  has  no 
road  leading  into  TitusvfTle  or  controlled 
by  it,  to  my  knowledge.  Cannot  tell  how 
much  oil  I  shipped  to  Philadelphia  in 
1883  nor  how  much  to  New  York.  Have 
nothing  here  by  which  I  can  give  data. 
I  made  my  demand  for  reimbursement 
for  overcharges  in  1886  of  Air.  Whittaker 
in  writing.  The  demand  was  in  the  form 
of  a  bill  for  a  gross  sum  of  seventeen 
hundred  and  odd  dollars  as  stated.  That 
was  in  writing,  the  bill  accompanied  by 
a  letter — that  was  paid. 

Q.  Was  not  your  demand  accompanied 
by  a  statement  that  nnless  paid  suit 
would  be  brought? 

A.  My  demand  was  made  for  an  over¬ 
charge  and  was  only  a  simple  request  for 
reimbursement. 

Q.  Before  you  received  the  check  you 
speak  of,  did  you  not  write  that  unless 
paid  you  would  bring  suit? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  threaten¬ 
ing  them  with  a  suit. 

Re-direct. 

The  Green  Line  has  an  office  in  Titus¬ 
ville  and  an  agent  in  charge  of  it;  they 
receive  freight  here  for  shipment  over 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad. 
Re-cross-examined. 

I  have  no  recollections  of  correspond¬ 
ing  with  any  one  except  Mr.  Whittaker. 
The  witness  says:  I  desire  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  at  one  time  the  rates  to 
Communipaw,  were  forty-eight  cents 
per  barrel  and  to  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more  forty-two  cents;  don’t  recollect  just 
when  it  was  changed. 

Re-direct: 

I  have  no  recollection  of  directing  any 
communication  to  anyone  except  Mr. 
Whittaker,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
company. 

Re- cross-examined-. 

I  shipped  both  by  tank  cars  and  in 
packages;  by  tank  cars  there  was  allowed 
at  one  time  forty-five  gallons  to  the  bar¬ 
rel  which  was  afterwards  raised  to  fifty 
gallons;  I  don’t  know  when  that  change 
was  made;  there  were  no  number  of 
gallons  specified  when  shipping  by  the 
barrel;  I  should  think  that  forty-two 
gallons  would  constitute  a  barrel;  a  bar¬ 
rel  weighs  from  sixty  to  seventy  pounds. 
Re-direct: 

In  billing  freight  the  barrels  sometimes 
varied  from  forty-five  to  fifty  gallons; 
we  never  specified  the  number  of  gallons; 
in  shipping  oil  by  the  Green  Line,  it  was 
considered  at  one  time  forty-five  gallons 
to  the  barrel  and  was  afterwards  raised 
to  fifty. 

Re-cross-examined: 

In  the  tank  cars  it  was  not  billed  at  so 
many  gallons,  Out  at  so  many  barrels;  at 
one  time  forty-five  gallons  was  allowed 
to  the  barrel  and  afterwards  fifty  gallons. 


Practically  Free  Gas. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  monopoly  by  the 
Southwest  company,  the  Fayette  Fuel 
Gas  company  has  decided  to  offer  free 
gas  to  the  citizens  of  Uniontown,  as  well 


as  to  all  others  who  may  be  induced 
thereby  to  become  citizens;  natural  gas 
for  domestic  and  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses  absolutely  free,  so  far  as  any  profit 
to  said  company  is  concerned.  The  con¬ 
dition  to  the  above  tender,  briefly  stated, 
is  this:  If  the  borough  will  equip  and 
maintain  an  entirely  new  plant  of  suf¬ 
ficient  capacity  for  supplying  the  same, 
the  company  will  furnish  gas  to  all  con¬ 
sumers  at  actual  cost  for  service.  This 
cost,  divided  among  consumers  propor¬ 
tionately  to  the  number  of  fires  burned 
by  each,  would  reduce  the  price  of  gas  to 
a  mere  nominal  sum  per  fire  per  month 
— only  a  few  cents — instead  of  the  ex¬ 
orbitant  rates  now  charged.  The  offer 
has  been  accepted  by  a  vote  of  the  citi¬ 
zens. 


SHOOTING  OIL  WELLS. 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  CLARK  ROBINSON. 
THE  “GLYCERINE  FIEND.” 

CLARK  ROBINSON  is  what  many 
have  seen  fit  to  term  “a  glycerine 
fiend.”  He  has  pursued  the  business 
i  of  oil  well  shooting  for  fifteen  years  and 
I  is  as  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  ins 
and  outs,  ups  and  downs  and  dangers  of 
the  occupation  as  any  man  living.  More 
|  than  that,  he  has  had  some  experiences 
S  during  his  day  that  appear  marvelous  to 
!  the  average  person  wno  never  jumps  into 
!  danger  or  enters  a  path  of  life  where  the 
odds  are  against  his  escaping  with  his 
life. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  relate  the 
J  exceeding  speed  with  which  things 
'  material  are  dispatched  into  nothingness 
by  nitro-glycerine  in  action.  And  it  is 
presumed  that  all  are  aware  of  its  peculiar 
\  sensitiveness  to  a  sudden  touch  or  blow 
:  from  some  more  compact  material. 

|  Nevertheless,  it  is  handled  without  diffi¬ 
culty  in  quantities  ranging  from  forty  to 
200  quarts,  contained  in  tin  or  zinc  cans 
of  about  one  gallon  capacity  each.  These 
cans  are  nicely  packed  in  a  box  in  a  car¬ 
riage  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  each 
can  having  its  own  individual  apartment, 
tight  fitting,  so  that  no  motion  of  the 
vehicle  will  cause  a  motion  of  the  can  or 
force  it  in  contact  with  another.  With 
quantities  to  suit  the  demand  of  the  well 
owners,  varying  as  above,  these  wagons 
are  driven  over  all  kinds  of  roads  and 
into  every  corner  of  the  country  whore 
oil  is  produced  or  wells  drilled.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  an  order  for  a  “shot”  to  be 
received  from  a  distance  of  100  miles,  and 
often  the  “fiend”  will  start  and  travel 
night  and  day  over  rough  and  smooth 
highways  and  will  arrive  on  time  or  kill 
a  team  in  the  attempt.  Practice  makes 
perfect,  it  is  said,  and  in  the  handling  of 
this  material  the  rule  works  as  nicely  as 
in  any  other  branch  of  business.  When 
first  used  glycerine  was  hauled  in  wagons 
not  so  perfectly  constructed  or  arranged 
as  above  pointed  out.  The  cans  were 
bunked  together  in  a  bundle  in  the  wagon 
box  and  many  an  unfortunate  shooter 
forfeited  his  life  as  a  result.  Accidents 
were  numerous,  but  of  late  years  have 
been  quite  exceptional,  owing,  as  stated, 
to  the  improved  condition  of  the  vehicles 
used.  It  was  prior  to  the  date  of  the  im¬ 
provement  that  Clark  Robinson  had  a 
thrilling  experience. 

The  story  as  told  by  him  is  as  follows: 
“I  received  an  order  one  evening  to  shoot 
a  well  on  the  hillside,  away  up  on  the 
east  side  of  Kendall  creek.  I  went  to  the 
magazine  for  my  load,  but  ■was  delayed 
in  obtaining  it,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
last  run  made  at  the  factory  had  not  been 
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completed.  Finally  I  got  started.  The 
roads  were  then  exceedingly  rough,  and  J 
knowing  this  fact  I  was  more  than 
usually  careful  in  packing  the  cans  in  the  j 
horse  blankets.  I  had  not  proceeded  j 
very  far  till,  looking  ahead,  1  beheld  a  \ 
team  of  horses  coming  toward  me  on  the  ' 
jump.  They  were  attached  to  a  lumber  j 
wagon,  having  no  box  or  anything  else  | 
on  it.  They  were  evidently  running  ! 
away,  I  concluded,  for  I  could  see  no 
driver  in  charge.  The  hind  wheels  were  j 
bobbing  around  from  one  side  of  the  road 
to  the  other,  and  of  course  I  lost  no  time 
in  measuring  up  my  danger. 

The  road  was  ditched  on  both  sides  at 
that  particular  locality,  and  it  was  the 
only  quarter  of  a  mile  of  pike  between 
Tarport  (I  lived  there  then)  and  the  ridge 
or  summit,  five  miles  distant.  However, 

I  cracked  my  whip  over  the  horses  and 
made  for  the  ditch  on  the  left  side,  as  I 
saw  the  runaways  were  keeping  pretty 
well  to  my  right.  Up  they  dashed,  but 
seemed  to  slacken  their  speed  as  they  ap¬ 
proached  me. 

“I  positively  believe  they  wanted  some¬ 
body  to  head  them  off,  for,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  they  turned  directly  to¬ 
ward  the  side  of  the  road  that  I  had 
selected  to  escape  them.  What  should  I 
do?  I  had  no  time  to  jump  and  run  from  j 
the  scene  before  a  collision  would  occur,  i 
and  when  it  did  an  explosion  would  cer¬ 
tainly  result.  Fortunately  when  within 
fifteen  feet  of  my  horse  they  plunged 
into  the  ditch  just  in  front  of  me  and 
tumbled  one  over  another,  breaking  the 
wagon  pole  and  upsetting  the  vehicle,  one  | 
wheel  of  which  reached  out  just  far  j 
enough  to  strike  the  rim  of  my  right  ' 
hind  wheel.  My  wagon  and  horse  stood 
kind  of  sideways  across  the  ditch.  I  sat 
still  in  my  seat  for  a  minute  and  heaved 
a  few  short  sighs,  and  then  proceeded  to 
remove  my  load  and  regain  the  centre  of  i 
the  highway.  It  was  not  ten  minutes 
till  the  owner  of  the  team  in  company 
with  two  others,  came  up  and  removed 
the  wreck. 

“By  this  peculiar  event  I  was  delayed 
somewhat,  but  I  started  again,  hoping  to 
make  my  destination  without  further 
trouble,  but  I  was  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  this.  I  got  along  well  enough 
till  I  came  within  twenty  rods  of  where 
I  intended  to  halt,  near  the  well  I  was  to 
shoot.  It  was  on  a  rather  steep  hillside. 
Steam  was  blowing  off  at  the  boiler,  and 
I  noticed  that  my  horse  did  not  like  to 
pass  it,  but  I  desired  to  drive  between  the 
boiler  and  the  engine  house,  there  being 
perhaps  thirty  feet  of  room.  When  I 
approached  the  boiler  my  horse  wheeled 
about  as  if  shot  in  the  nose,  making  the 
turn  on  the  low  side.  In  less  time  than 
it  requires  to  relate  it  I  was  thrown  from 
the  seat  and .  lit  right  under  the  horse’s 
front  feet. 

“About  this  time  I  realized  my  great 
danger  and  everything  I  had  done  or 
thought  of  in  my  life  dashed  out  before 
my  vision,  but  I  just  concluded  I’d  stay 
with  the  concern,  and  so  grabbed  the 
horse  by  the  bits  as  I  lay  and  was  being 
trampled  by  him  in  his  efforts  to  escape,  j 
and  he  left  marks  on  my  limbs  that  I’ll  | 
carry  as  long  as  I  live.  I  could  not  hold  ; 
him  as  I  had  not  time  or  ability  yet  to  re¬ 
gain  my  feet.  The  wagon  upset,  depos¬ 
iting  the  glycerine  cans  .on  the  solid 
ground,  which  proceeded  to  roll  over  one 
another,  each  can  making  at  least  four 
revolutions  on  the  hillside  before  the 
final  halt  was  made.  At  this  juncture 
the  horse  became  detached  from  the 
wagon,  and  regaining  his  feet  started  to 


run.  I  pursued  him,  and  to  my  aston¬ 
ishment  found  him  standing  stock-still 
not  forty  rods  away. 

“The  workmen  at  the  well  saw  the  per¬ 
formance,  and  when  they  beheld  me 
running  after  the  horse  called  out:  ‘My 
God,  man,  ain’t  you  killed?’  I  replied. 
‘Not  by  a  d — d  sight,’  and  proceeded  with 
my  work.  I  perhaps  could  not  undergo 
a  similar  experience  once  in  forty  life¬ 
times  and  come  out  as  safely,  but  I  am  \ 
a  strong  believer  in  fate,  and  therefore  | 
do  not  expect  to  pass  in  my  checks  till 
my  time  arrives.  What  I  have  told  you 
is  every  word  fact.  The  well  was  shot 
by  the  same  glycerine  on  the  following 
morning,  and  not  until  the  £o-devil  de¬ 
scended  did  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  j 
the  work  would  be  accomplished  without 
accident.  In  that,  too,  I  was  disap¬ 
point’d.—  Philadelphia  Times. 

Investigating  Liars. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Brad-  j 
ford  Oil  Exchange  to  investigate  as  to  I 
the  origin  and  circulation  of  the  lie  that 
Butler  district  had  withdrawn  from  the  j 
Producers’  Protective  Association,  sub-  | 
mitted  its  report  on  March  17,  which,  in 
brief,  exonerated  all  members  of  the 
Bradford  Exchange  in  accordance  with 
the  testimony.  The  members  charged 
with  complicity  in  its  circulation  made 
full  statements  as  to  where  they  obtained 
their  knowledge  and  laid  their  telegrams 
and  correspondence  before  the  commit¬ 
tee.  Some  of  the  twenty  witnesses  ex¬ 
amined  did  not  clear  themselves  so  fully, 
their  testimony  being  vague  and  contra¬ 
dictory.  By  reference  to  the  seventy- 
two  pages  of  testimony  it  is  learned  that 
a  telegraph  operator  in  the  Postal  com¬ 
pany’s  office  heard  a  query  going  from 
Butler  to  New  York  papers  asking  them 
how  much  news  they  wanted  of  such  a 
secession.  The  operator  first  told  E.  A. 
Durham,  who  paid  no  attentior  to  the 
matter.  It  appears  that  he  then  gave  the 
information  to  the  Era;  that  Mr.  Snell, 
of  that  paper,  repeated  it  to  Durham  and 
G.  W.  McMullen;  that  they  conveyed  the 
information  to  A.  Fraser;  that  Mr.  Fraser, 
being  charged  by  the  Era  with  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  rumor,  asked  that  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Exchange  be  called  and  an  in¬ 
vestigation  made.  The  statements  of 
Messrs.  Durham  and  Fraser  before  the 
committee  are  very  full  and  corroborated 
by  their  letters  and  telegrams  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  fully  relieving  them  of  any  sus¬ 
picion  of  dishonest  connection  with  the 
rumor. 

The  testimony  was  not  given  to  the 
press,  but  is  the  property  of  the  Oil  Ex¬ 
change.  Members  of  the  Exchange  have 
access  to  it,  and  the  facts  given  in  the 
Age  were  obtained  from  persons  wholly 
above  the  suspicion  of  dealing  in  ficticious 
information  or  shielding  those  who  do. 
The  committee,  after  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  testimony,  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  no  member  of  the  Bradford 
Exchange,  nor  any  other  person  in  Brad¬ 
ford,  so  far  as  it  could  learn,  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  originating  the  rumor 
and  very  properly  reported  accordingly. 

Standard  people  are  busy  denying  the 
report  that  they  intend  to  pipe  Lima  oil 
to  Chicago.  The  Standard  is  the  great 
negative  concern  of  this  country.  Nearly 
half  its  time  is  devoted  to  denying  reports 
and  charges  concerning  it,  either  on  the 
witness  stand  or  through  the  columns  of 
its  subsidized  press.  But  in  the  face  of 
wholesale  denial  it  has  been  convicted  of 
about  every  species  of  villainy  in  the 
commercial  calendar. 


Our  Exports. 

The  people  who  have  been  making 
much  noise  about  decreasing  exports  may 
be  interested  in  the  following  official 
table  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  True 
it  only  comes  down  to  June  30,  1887,  but 
it  will  be  remembered  that  the  last  half 
of  last  year  showed  a  gratifying  increase 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  1886, 
which  is  that  much  toward  showing  con¬ 
tinued  increase,  being  the  first  half  of  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  first  month  of 
the  last  half  shows  a  decrease  and  the 
second  an  increase,  the  two  together  a 
slight  net  decrease.  There  is  yet  no  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  year  will  show  a  de¬ 
crease.  We  give  the  official  tables  and 
remarks  of  the  statistician: 


June  30. 

—Illuminating 

mineral  oil.^ 

Gallons. 

Dollars. 

1864  . 

.  12,791,518 

6,764,411 

1865  . 

.  12,722,005 

9,520,957 

1866 . 

.  34,255,921 

18,626,141 

1867  . 

.  62,0S6,657 

22,509,466 

1868  . 

.  67,909.961 

19,977,870 

1869 . 

.  84,403,892 

27,636.137 

1870  . 

..  .  .  97,702,505 

29,864,193 

1871 . 

34.138,736 

1872 . 

. 122,539,575 

30,566,108 

1873  . 

. 158.102,414 

37,195,735 

1874  . 

. 217,220,504 

37,560,995 

1875  . 

. 191.551,933 

27,030, 361 

1876 . 

. 204,814,673 

28,7-55,638 

1877  . 

. 262,441,844 

55,401,132 

1878  . 

. 289,214,541 

41,513,676 

1879  . 

. 331,586.443 

35,999,862 

1880 . 

. 307,325,823 

31.783,575 

1881 . 

. 332,283,045 

34,317,695 

1882 . 

. 488,213,033 

44,588,854 

18S3 . 

. 419,821,081 

36,926,574 

1884 . 

. 415,615,693 

38,195,349 

1885  . 

. 458,243,192 

40,074,827 

1886 . 

. 469,471,451 

40,634,331 

1887  . 

. 480,845,811 

37,303,997 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the 
exports  of  illuminating  tnineral  oil,  with 
few  fluctuations,  have  steadily  increased 
during  the  years  mentioned,  reaching  the 
highest  point  in  1882,  when  they 
amounted  to  488,213.033  gallons,  valued 
at  $44,5fc8,854.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1887  we  exported  in  round  numbers  481,- 
000,000  gallons  valued  at  $37,300,000. 

Burning  Oil  Like  Coal. 

Those  interested  in  the  utilization  of 
petroleum  products  as  fuel  in  a  wider 
range  of  conditions,  have  for  some  time 
back  seen  that  if  it  were  possible  to  make 
it  in  solid  shape,  for  easier  transporta¬ 
tion  and  handling,  without  thereby  in¬ 
juring  its  combustibility,  it  would  be  a 
great  point  gained.  The  Revue  Scientifi- 
que  gives  a  report  of  some  recent  experi¬ 
ments  by  Dr.  Kauffman,  a  Russian  scien¬ 
tist,  looking  to  this  end.  He  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  best  results  by  heating  the  oil 
with  one  to  three  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
of  common  soap  for  about  half  an  hour. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  soap  is  en¬ 
tirely  dissolved,  and  the  whole  mass  is  at 
once  converted  into  a  solid  material,  of 
the  consistence  of  tallow  Cut  into 
pieces  in  the  shape  of  bricks,  the  petro¬ 
leum  thus  solidified  ignites  only  with 
difficulty;  but,  once  lighted,  it  burns 
slowly,  without  smoke,  leaving  about 
two  per  cent,  of  black, odorless  residue. 
Compared  to  that  of  coal,  its  combustion 
is  one-third  as  rapid,  and  the  quantity  of 
heat  produced  would  be  far  superior, 
when  the  draught  is  well  regulated.  In 
this  state  petroleum  can  be  used  in  ordi¬ 
nary  grates,  or  at  least  but  slight  changes 
would  be  required. 

The  handsome  illustration  adorning 
the  first  page  of  this  issue  is  a  specimen 
of  the  excellent  work  of  Matthews, 
Northrup  &  Co.,  and  with  the  accom¬ 
panying  article  first  appeared  in  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Sunday  Express  of  March  11. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


This  picturesque  oil  region  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  as  full  of  fond  memories  as  it  is 
of  blackened  derricks. 

*  * 

* 

Vast  aggregations  of  capital  are  110 
more  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  rock 
oil  industry  than  to  the  business  of  wheat 
growing. 

•X"  # 

* 

The  New  York  Senate  investigating 
committee  has  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  is  a  bene¬ 
ficent  institution.  From  the  easy,  greased 
way  in  which  the  Standard  magnates 
were  examined  this  was  to  be  expected. 

*  * 

* 

George  Rice,  of  Marietta,  has  received 
the  order  of  the  Inter-State  Commission, 
forbidding  railroads  to  discriminate  in 
favor  of  tank  car  oil  shippers.  Mr.  Rice 
has  made  a  noble  fight  against  the  Stand¬ 
ard  monopoly,  and  all  honest  men  rejoice 
in  his  victory. 

#  -x- 

One  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  mil¬ 
lionaires  has  died  in  Florida.  If  that 
glorious  climate  would  prove  fatal  to  the 
Trust,  the  people  would,  no  doubt,  peti¬ 
tion  its  speedy  removal  from  26  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  to  Mr.  Flagler's  pala¬ 
tial  hotels  at  St.  Augustine. 

*  * 

* 

When  producers  of  petroleum  cease  to 
burden  their  industry  with  the  onerous 
burden  of  storage  charges  on  vast  surplus 
stocks,  stop  crowding  lines,  paying  un¬ 
reasonable  bonuses  and  rushing  develop¬ 
ments  with  the  haste  that  makes  waste, 
they  will  be  surprised  at  the  increased 
profits  without  advance  in  price  to  con¬ 
sumers. 

*  * 

* 

The  short  seller  of  oil  has  been  more 
abused  the  past  six  months  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  In  a  spirit  of  fairness,  we  may  in¬ 
quire  whether  some  of  this  blame  should 
not  attach  to  the  short  buyer  of  oil,  who 
puts  up  5  to  10  per  cent,  cash  and  has  to 
have  a  short  seller  as  a  tender  to  put  up 
enough  more  margin  to  enter  the  oil  in 
bank  as  collateral. 

*  * 

* 

Some  maliciously  inclined  persons  have 
been  loud  in  their  declarations  that  the 
consumption  of  American  oil  in  Europe 
is  decreasing.  During  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1887,  we  exported  more  oil 
than  the  previous  year.  From  June  30 
to  Dec.  31,  1887,  our  exports  showed  an 
increase  of  over  5,000,000  gallons  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  1886.  From  Jan. 


1,  1888,  to  March  1,  exports  showed  a  de¬ 
crease  of  nearly  3,000,000  gallons  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  time  last  year.  But 
stocks  in  foreign  ports  for  the  same 
period  have  decreased  13,000,000  gallons, 
leaving  a  net  increase  of  11,000,000  gallons 
in  our  favor. 

*  * 

* 

Indianapolis  has  not  only  assurance 
of  cheap  fuel  gas  through  its  co-opera¬ 
tive  Consumers'  Trust,  hut  it  has  paved 
the  way  for  cheaper  light  and  broken  the 
back  bone  of  monopoly  in  the  city.  Such 
examples  are  infectious,  and  some  such 
infection  is  much  needed  in  this  country 
where  anti-consumers’  trusts  are  so  rap¬ 
idly  multiplying. 

*  *- 
* 

The  difficulties  attending  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  the  first  oil  pipe 
line,  if  fully  written  up  at  this  time, 
would  read  to  many  of  the  later  arrivals 
in  oildom  like  a  wild  and  woolly  romance. 
This  line  was  not  built  by  a  trust,  but 
it  was  a  big  step  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
refined  to  the  consumer,  as  shown  be¬ 
tween  the  figures  for  1861  and  1887. 

*  * 

* 

That  pipe  line  from  Lima  to  Chicago  is  a 
large  sign  of  the  better  times  coming  for 
the  Northwestern  Ohio  producer,  pre¬ 
dicted  in  these  columns  two  months  ago. 
That  other  projected  line  from  Cygnet  to 
Toledo,  backed  by  those  energetic  Cleve¬ 
land  refiners,  Scofield,  Sliurmer  &  Tea- 
gle,  will  be,  perhaps,  still  more  conclu¬ 
sive  as  the  best  results  are  only  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  under  healthy  competition. 

*  * 

* 

Natural  gas  has  produced  wonderful 
changes  in  various  localities,  but  no¬ 
where  have  they  been  so  marked  as  in 
Pittsburg.  For  years  the  twin  cities  of 
Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  were  buried  in 
the  gloom  of  a  lowering  cloud  of  smoke, 
until  the  vapor  from  nature’s  laboratory 
was  put  to  use  and  permitted  the  glad 
sunlight  to  enter  and  kiss  the  soot  from 
their  begrimed  walls.  There  is  nothing 
extravagant  in  Mr.  McLaurin's  apostro¬ 
phe,  reproduced  in  another  column. 

*  * 

* 

The  group  of  scouts  presented  to  our 
readers  this  month  is  a  thoroughly  rep¬ 
resentative  one,  as  among  the  eight  are 
some  of  the  best  men  that  ever  followed 
the  business.  We  are  sorry,  however, 
that  we  are  not  able  to  include  William 
Edwards,  better  known  as  ‘•Billy,”  and 
B.  S.  Tupper,  the  only  member  of  the 
“old  Hoodoo  gang”  in  the  field  at  pres¬ 
ent.  But  it  was  not  often  that  as  many 
as  eight  of  “the  boys”  were  gathered  to¬ 
gether  at  any  place,  except  under  the 
sighing  hemlocks  or  in  the  field  boarding 
house,  places  where  the  camera  and 
photographer  are  unknown. 

*  * 

* 

Payment  of  workmen  thrown  out  of 
employment  is  a  tower  of  strength  in  the 
shut-down  and  shut-in  movement.  Not 
only  payment  of  the  drillers  and  tool- 
dressers  who  could  do  mischief  if  let 
loose,  but  payment  of  all  others.  The 
producer,  receiving  as  much  for  65  per 
cent,  of  his  production  now  as  for  100 
per  cent,  before  the  movement  was 
started,  is  as  able  to  pay  his  labor  now  as 
then.  The  Standard,  realizing  $200,000 
a  month  on  its  investment  in  pipage  and 
the  profits  of  an  advance  from  60  to  95 
cents  on  1,000,000  barrels  a  month,  could 
afford,  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice,  to 
give  at  least  $100,000  a  month  to  the 


workers.  These  people  did  the  work  to 
pile  up  these  stocks;  they  should  have 
part  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil  as  the  sur¬ 
plus  is  being  consumed,  if  they  cannot 
have  all. 

*  * 

* 

In  this  issue  of  the  Age  may  be  found 
an  article  on  “The  Art  of  Drilling,”  by 
George  Koch,  of  East  Sandy,  Pa.  Mr. 
Koch  has  done  much  to  bring  artesian 
well  drilling  to  that  state  of  perfection 
where  it  may  be  termed  an  art.  Perhaps 
he  has  done  more  than  any  other  one 
man  to  achieve  this  result.  He  holds 
patents  on  the  club-bit,  the  skeleton  bull- 
wheel  and  other  improvements  about  oil 
and  gas  rigs  and  drilling  tools,  which 
have  enabled  the  driller  to  reduce  the 
time  of  sinking  a  well  fully  one-half. 
And  for  all  this  he  has  received  nothing, 
unless  it  is  grateful  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  those  who  profit  by  his  inventions, 
for  he  has  never  demanded  a  royalty  on 
the  manufacture  of  these  devices.  The 
oil  country  owes  much  to  Mr.  Koch, 
more  than  it  can  soon  repay. 

*  * 

* 

On  another  page  is  the  text  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  agreement  under  which  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Trust  was  organized,  as  it  was 
presented  to  the  New  York  Senate  com¬ 
mittee.  It  has  been  widely  commented 
that  that  committee  did  not  ask  hard 
questions  of  the  Standard  trustees  and 
had  no  one  present  familiar  with  the  bus¬ 
iness  to  suggest  them.  It  has  also  been 
said  that  this  Trust  agreement  is  a  very 
innocent  document.  The  close  observer, 
however,  may  detect  clauses  here  and 
there  not  so  innocent  as  they  may  appear. 
One  of  these  is  the  provision  that  the 
stocks  of  the  several  Standard  oil  com¬ 
panies  shall  not  be  sold  by  either  the 
trustees  or  the  beneficiaries  as  long  as  the 
Trust  endures.  It  seems  singular  that 
citizens  of  this  country  shall  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  dispose  of  their  property  and 
that  if  they  sell  a  Trust  certificate  or  div¬ 
idend  voucher  representing  the  value  of 
that  property,  the  purchaser  shall  neither 
be  able  to  sell  that  property  or  control  it. 
Again,  in  the  list  of  the  concerns  whose 
stocks  are  held  by  the  Trust  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Pennsylvania  corporations,  which, 
by  the  agreement,  are  practically  blended 
into  one  to  carry  on  the  several  busi¬ 
nesses  of  mining,  manufacturing  and 
transporting  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
law  of  this  State.  While  assuming  the 
powers  and  functions  granted  by  the 
charters  of  these  several  corporations,  and 
appointing  the  officers  and  managers  of 
the  same  contrary  to  the  constitutional 
provision  for  their  election,  it  is  still  seen 
that  this  Trust  has  no  corporate  or  other 
legal  existence  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  or  foreign  country.  Neither  has  it 
an  office  in  this  State  where  transfers  of 
stocks  may  be  made,  or  papers  served. 
All  this  may  be  innocent,  but  it  looks 
more  like  a  gigantic  conspiracy  to  evade 
the  laws  of  the  States  in  which  it  oper¬ 
ates. 


Another  Oil  Burner. 

The  following  in  reference  to  the  use 
of  petroleum  fuel  by  the  Tannite  com¬ 
pany,  of  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  is  of  interest 
to  those  using  steam  boilers: 

The  oil  used  is  crude  petroleum  from 
Lima,  Ohio,  and  the  fittings  are  of  the 
simplest  description  and  of  comparatively 
slight  cost.  The  oil  is  carried  under 
ground  from  a  reservoir  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  distant  from  the  boiler  house,  a 
one-inch  steam  pipe  having  the  capacity 
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to  supply  two  boilers.  A  half-inch  pipe 
conveys  the  oil  to  each  boiler,  and  this 
pipe  before  reaching  the  boiler 
is  connected  with  a  steam  pipe 
in  such  a  manner  that  streams 
of  steam  and  oil  enter  together 
into  a  small  cast-iron  retoit  in  the  center 
of  the  fire-box.  In  this  retort,  kept  at  a 
high  heat,  the  steam  and  oil  are  convert¬ 
ed  into  gas,  and  to  all  appearance  gas  is 
the  fuel,  and  not  liquid.  The  fire  is 
easily  managed,  and  there  is  great  saving 
of  labor  due  to  entire  absence  of  ashes. 
The  company  are  not  prepared  at  present 
to  make  any  statement  as  to  the  practi 
cal  results,  but  careful  and  repeated  trials 
are  being  made,  and  it  is  thought  in  a 
few  weeks  exact  data  can  be  furnished. 


THE  ART  OF  DRILLING. 


HOW  IT  HAS  EVOLVED  FROM  A  CRUDE 
MECHANICAL  CONCEPTION. 


BY  GEORGE  KOCH. 

HE  first  oil  well  drilled  was  finished 
Aug.  28,  1859,  at  a  depth  of  sixty- 
nine  and  one-half  feet,  and  was 
known  as  the  “Drake  well.”  It  was  lo¬ 
cated  near  Titusville.  It  was  commenced 
in  June,  and  seventy-four  days  later  it 
was  finished.  The  drilling  was  done  with 
rope  tools,  and  when  drilling  they  made 
about  four  feet  a  day,  “Uncle  Billy 
Smith”  and  his  sons,  of  Tarentum,  Alle¬ 
gheny  county,  Pa.,  doing  the  work.  The 
drilling  tools  were  made  at  Kier’s  shop, 
Tarentum.  It  was  a  four-inch  hole.  At 
that  time  experienced  drillers  could  only 
be  had  at  Tarentum,  where  salt  wells 
were  being  drilled,  and  at  the  same  place, 
at  Kier’s  shop,  was  the  only  place  where 
rope  drilling  tools  could  be  had.  Drill¬ 
ing  was  done  by  hand;  no  engines  were 
used. 

At  Tidioute  the  first  engine  was  used 
in  September,  1860,  for  dialling  oil  wells, 
but  for  some  years  after  many  wells  were 
drilled  by  hand.  A  good,  eight-horse 
portable  engine  and  boiler  cost  about 
$2,000  during  1864  and  1865.  The  cost  of 
getting  them  to  the  oil  regions  before  the 
railroads  were  built  was  the  cause  of 
them  not  being  used  generally.  The 
drilling  tools  used  during  the  early  days 
of  the  business  were  very  primitive.  The 
auger  stem  was  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  long,  and  one  and  a  half  to  one  and 
three-fourths  inches  in  diameter.  The 
sinker  was  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  length. 
The  tools,  ready  to  drill,  weighed  from 
225  to  350  pounds.  The  men  on  the  well 
would,  when  necessary,  often  carry  the 
string  of  tools  on  their  shoulders  for  miles 
to  a  shop  for  repairs.  They  used  one  and 
a  half  to  one  and  three-fourths-inch  rope 
for  drilling,  and  iron  jars.  George 
Smith,  at  Rouseville.made  the  first  set  of 
steel  lined  jars  in  1866,  for  H.  Leo  Nel¬ 
son.  They  did  not  prove  a  success.  The 
steel  came  out  of  them.  They  were  used 
with  a  set  of  three-inch  tools,  the  largest 
drilling  tools  then  made,  but  they  did  not 
prove  successful. 

The  first  well  drilled  through  casing 
was  located  on  Benninghoff  run.  It  was 
drilled  during  the  summer  or  1868.  This 
was  the  greatest  invention  ever  conceived 
and  applied  to  the  art  of  drilling.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  that  time  all  wells  were  drilled 
wet.  No  casing  was  used.  Three  to  six 
months  were  required  to  drill  a  well  600 
feet  deep.  C  mtractors  at  that  time  re¬ 
ceived  from  three  to  four  dollars  a  foot 
for  drilling,  and  the  well  owner  paid  all 
expenses  excepting  the  labor.  It  would 
appear  that  at  that  time  the  contractor 


received  a  very  remunerative  price,  but 
many  of  them  failed.  The  trouble  was 
fishing,  and  a  lot  of  it  was  done.  Iron 
jars  and  poor  welding,  especially  the 
welding  of  the  jars  and  the  steel  in  the 
bits  and  reamers,  was  the  trouble. 

Fishing  tools  were  very  primitive.  The 
valve  sockets  and  the  grabs  were  all  the 
tools  known  for  that  purpose.  When  a 
bit,  rimmer  or  part  of  the  tools  was  lost 
in  a  well  the  floating  sediment  or  drill¬ 
ings  would  settle  and  fasten  it.  The 
driller  knew  but  little  about  fishing  at 
that  time,  and  the  fishing  tools  were 
poorly  adapted  to  the  business.  At  this 
time,  looking  back  over  the  tools  used 
and  the  primitive  methods  then  in  vogue, 
it  is  indeed  wonderful  to  think  that  up 
to  1868  5,201  wells  were  successfully 
drilled.  In  1868  the  first  well  was  drilled 
through  casing,  and  the  time  of  drilling 
was  made  fully  two-thirds  shorter.  The 
device  was  not  patented.  Tool  fishing 
lost  many  of  its  terrors.  Tools  lost  in  a 
cased  well  do  not  become  fastened  by  the 
drillings  settling.  When  the  oil  sand  is 
reached  it  can  most  always  be  told  if  it 
will  be  a  paying  well;  in  a  wet  hole  but 
little  can  be  told  until  it  is  pumped  for  a 
time.  All  drillers  dislike  to  work  in  wet 
holes. 

The  rig  now  universally  used  is  known 
as  the  “Pleasantville  rig,”  and  was  first 
used  by  Nelson  on  the  Meade  lease,  at 
Rouseville,  in  1866.  The  writer  took  out 
a  patent  Nov.  11,  1873,  on  full  size,  fluted 
drills,  which  did  away  with  the  rimmer. 
This  invention  was  a  great  benefit  to  the 
oil  business.  It  reduced  the  time  of  drill¬ 
ing  from  sixty  to  twelve  days,  and  the 
price  from  three  dollars  a  foot  to  forty- 
five  cents.  The  writer  and  his  brother 
William  filed  an  application  March  31, 
1877,  for  a  patent  on  the  bull-wheel  now 
in  use,  and  a  patent  was  granted  to  them 
Oct.  1,  1878.  This  has  also  been  of  vast 
use  to  the  oil  man,  but  it  has  been  poor 
property  to  the  inventors.  We  hereby 
grant  all  our  rights  and  privileges  in  and 
to  both  patents  to  the  benefit  of  the  oil 
men  during  the  full  term  of  both  patents. 
During  1887  drilling  was  done  without  a 
sinker,  and  at  this  ti  me  no  driller  thinks 
of  using  them.  This  has  been  a  great 
benefit  to  the  trade.  Heavier  tools  can 
be  used  with  but  little  strain  on  the  jars. 
The  common  sized  tools  are  now  forty- 
five  feet  long  and  three  and  three-fourths 
inches  in  diameter,  with  the  jars  screwed 
or  ■welded  on  the  top,  and  the  rope  socket 
screwed  on  to  the  jars.  In  formations, 
where  but  little  sand  is  found,  no  jars 
are  used.  Drilling  seems  to  be  almost 
perfect  at  present. 


Steel  Piping  for  Natural  Gas. 

The  pipe  to  be  used  in  the  pip¬ 
ing  of  natural  gas  to  the  city  of 
Chicago  is  described  as  follows:  A  mild 
steel  disk  of  the  required  size  is  folded 
under  heat  by  several  applications  of 
specially  designed  machinery  into  the 
structure  of  the  steel,  and  made  proof 
against  rust,  even  muriatic  acid  produc¬ 
ing  no  effect  upon  the  metal.  It  is  then 
drawn  cold  over  mandrels,  which  has  the 
effect  of  producing  the  form  of  a  tube.  It 
is  then  put  on  a  mandrel  and  rolled  to 
any  desired  length.  It  is  next  cleaned 
with  acids  and  treated  to  a  preparation 
of  tin,  inside  and  out,  which  permeates 
its  thickness  and  increases  its  tensila 
strength  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  very  similar  to  that  reached  in 
steel  wfi-e. 

An  idea  of  the  strength  and  temper  of 
the  metal  so  treated  may  be  gained  from 


the  fact  that  receivers  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  under  this  process  whose  thick¬ 
ness  is  41-1000  of  an  inch,  and  whose 
bursting  pressure  is  600  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  The  comparative  cheap¬ 
ness  of  the  process  is  shown  by  the  fol¬ 
ia  wing  figures: 

A  twelve-inch  steel  piping,  whose 
bursting  pressure  is  one  thousand  and 
one  hundred  pounds,  can  be  sold  at  a 
handsome  profit  for  $74.67  per  hundred 
feet,  while  the  cost  of  wrought  iron  and 
cast  iron  piping  of  much  less  bursting 
pressure  is  $211.25  and  $150  respectively. 
Another  interesting  comparison  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Twenty  miles  of  twenty-four 

inch  seamless  steel  piping  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  thick  will  weigh  3,000,000 
pounds.  The  same  piping,  it  it  could  be 
made  of  welded  iron — as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  cannot  —  would  weigh  12,600,000 
pounds.  The  same  piping  made  of  cast 
iron  will  weigh  26,755,000  pounds.  In 
each  case  the  bursting  pressure  of  the 
steel  is  nearly  twice  that  of  the  iron,  and 
in  addition  a  glass  surface  and  a  “posi¬ 
tive”  (non-leaking)  piping  is  warranted. 
The  piping  will  be  made  in  all  sizes, 
from  36  inches  in  diameter,  and  even 
larger  if  required,  to  the  smallest  used, 
and  will  probably  be  in  lengths  of  20 
feet. — The  Safety  Valve. 

The  Canadian  Oil  Field. 

The  following  account  of  the  Canadian 
oil  business  is  from  the  Petrolea  Topic 
of  March  2: 

The  shipments  of  crude  and  refined 
reduced  to  crude  equivalent,  over  the 
lines  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  Michigan 
Central  railways,  for  the  month  ending 


February  29,  were: 

GRAND  TRUNK. 

Refined.  Crude.  Equivalent. 

Barrels.  Barrels.  Barrels. 

7,182  11,703  29,658 

MICHIGAN  CENTRAL. 

4,576  1,032  11.440 

Total  crude  equivalent . 41,098 


The  shipments  showT  a  very  consider¬ 
able  decrease  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  month  of  January  which  were  69,969 
barrels.  The  advance  of  the  season  and 
the  increasing  length  of  the  days  may  be 
accepted  as  largely  responsible  for  this. 

As  compared  with  the  shipments  for 
February  in  1887  there  is  a  very  marked 
falling  off.  The  following  shows  the  out¬ 
put  in  that  month  for  the  years  men¬ 
tioned: 

1885.  1886.  1887.  1888. 

Barrels.  Barrels.  Ban-els.  Barrels. 

41,869  37,617  50,858  41,098 


Saxonburg’s  Condition. 

On  March  14  there  were  8  drill¬ 
ing  wells  and  4  rigs  up  in  the 
Saxonburg  pool,  Haymaker,  Liggett  & 
Co.’s  No.  2  on  the  Crawford  having  been 
plugged  and  abandoned.  This  is  the 
well  which  showed  up  so  nicely  when 
drilled  into  the  sand  in  January,  but 
which  was  burned  by  a  gas  explosion, 
the  flows  being  unexpected  and  the  boiler 
too  near.  They  were  fishing  for  the  tools 
lost  at  that  time  for  several  weeks,  but 
finally  concluded  the  job  was  hopeless 
and  have  broken  ground  to  move  the  rig. 

The  Saxonburg  production  for  several 
weeks  past  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


Date. 

No,  Wells. 

Production. 

March  10 . 

.  47 

1,006 

March  3 . 

.  48 

1,130 

Feb.  25 . 

.  47 

1,185 

Feb.  18 . 

. .  45 

1.140 

Feb.  11 . 

.  45 

907 

Feb,  4 . 

. 44 

WW 

Jan,  88., . 

.  44 

m 
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OIL  TRANSPORTATION. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  METHODS  OF  EARLY 
DAYS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  DEVISED. 

PERSONS  familiar  only  with  the  oil 
industry  during  several  years  past 
can  have  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
primitive  methods  of  twenty-five  years 
ago.  The  great  systems  of  pipe  lines  and 
the  hundreds  of  storage  tanks  are  now 
among  the  greatest  wonders  of  those  who 
visit  the  oil  regions.  Yet  the  first  pipe 
line  was  laid  in  1865,  being  completed  and 
tested  on  the  10th  of  October  of  that 
year.  This  was  a  two-inch  line  from  Pit- 
hole  to  Mdler  farm.  The  second  pipe 
line  was  finished  on  the  16th  of  the  same 
month,  a  six-inch  pipe  from  the  Island 
well  to  Pithole  creek,  and  in  connection 
with  this  line  the  construction  of  the  first 
iron  tank  was  begun  on  Oct.  15.  to  have 
a  capacity  of  15,000  barrels.  This  tank 
stood  for  years  at  the  mouth  of  Pithol.i 
creek  on  the  Allegheny  river.  About  this 
same  time  the  first  oil  tank  car  was  built 
by  George  F.  Kellar,  of  Pittsburg;  so  the 
month  of  October,  1864,  was  an  import¬ 
ant  epoch  in  the  history  of  oil  transporta¬ 
tion. 

Prior  to  this  time  the  festive  teamster 
flourished  and  waxed  wealthy,  hauling 
oil  to  refinery,  railroad  station  or  water¬ 
way  in  barrels.  The  barrel- laden  barge 
and  the  bulk  boat  were  features  of  the 
navigable  streams.  In  fact,  the  barges 
remained  long  after  the  pipe  line  came 
into  general  use,  and  the  general  adop¬ 
tion  of  boiler  tank  cars  by  the  railroads 
Was  preceded  by  the  general  use  of  flat 
cars  surmounted  each  by  two  wooden 
tanks  with  a  capacity  of  thirty-five  to 
forty  barrels  each,  the  writer  having 
helped  to  manufacture  these  in  Franklin 
as  late  as  1869,  and  it  was  about  that  time 
that  the  steamboats  ceased  altogether  to 
ply  theAllegheny  between  Oil  City  and 
Pittsburg  with  their  tows  of  oil  barges. 

That  first  pipe  line  was  a  great  trouble  | 
to  its  owners.  The  pipe  was  laid  at  a  ! 
cost  of  about  $50  a  joint,  and  on  the  32,- 
000  feet  of  pipe  they  used  three  pumps. 
Late  in  September,  just  when  the  line  j 
was  about  completed,  it  was  cut  in  sev-  i 
eral  places  to  prevent  its  being  used. 
Then  some  teamsters  pulled  it  apart  with 
a  chain  with  several  horses  attached,  and 
men  had  to  be  employed  to  guard  it  con-  j 
stantly.  Incendiary  placards  were  posted 
along  its  entire  length  and  in  all  of  the 
towns  of  the  region  inveighing  against  j 
its  operation.  When  it  was  finally  in  ] 
successful  use  it  was  burst  in  several 
places  on  Dec.  4  by  reason  of  a  man  shut¬ 
ting  the  stop-cocks  when  he  saw  a  tank 
overflowing,  and  it  required  three  days  to  | 
repair  it.  And  then,  about  the  middle  of  I 
April,  1865,  an  attempt  was  made  to  burn 
the  tanks  at  Miller  farm.  Guards  were 
employed,  armed  with  carbines,  set  to  j 
watch  the  property.  But  on  the  evening  | 
of  April  18,  a  mrb  numbering  about  200  j 
men  attacked  and  drove  the  guards  from 
their  post,  burned  the  pipe  line  tanks, 
tore  up  a  section  of  the  pipe  and  burned 
other  tanks  belonging  to  Henry  Harley 
&  Co.  and  Bennehoff,  who  was  afterward  i 
the  victim  of  the  famous  Bennehoff  rob¬ 
bery.  In  the  skirmish  that  took  place 
when  the  mob  appeared  the  guards  used  j 
their  carbines  freely,  and  several  of  the 
attacking  party  were  borne  off  the  field 
hors  du  combat ,  and  it  was  surmised  at 
the  time  that  one  had  been  killed.  How-  | 
ever  that  might  have  been,  the  injured 
man  were  secreted  and  no  one  outside  of  ; 
the  members  of  the  masked  mob  knew  I 
who  they  were, 


The  following  reminiscences  of 
the  olden  time  make  “mighty  inter-  | 
estin’  readin’”  now.  The  first  is  ! 
from  a  correspondent  of  the  Buffalo  Ex-  ! 
press  and  the  other  is  an  interview  in  the 
Buffalo  Courier  with  S.  E.  Van  Syckle, 
of  that  city,  who,  with  H.  C.  Ohlen, 
Henry  Harley.  Charles  Hickox,  Charles  i 
W.  Noble  and  Reed&  Cogswell,  built  the  ; 
first  pipe  line.  The  Express  correspond-  ; 
ent  writes  from  Titusville  as  follows: 

Your  correspondent,  in  the  palmy  days 
of  Petroleum  Centre’s  noontime  of  excite-  j 
ment,  was  a  12-year-old  lad  selling  apples,  | 
oranges  and  papers  on  the  narrow  and  ] 
muddy  streets  of  that  mushroom  metrop-  | 
olis.  Well  can  I  remember  the  old, 
familiar  cry  with  which  “us  boys”  used 
to  make  the  streets  ring:  “New  York, 
Buffalo  and  Erie  papers;  Express,  Dis¬ 
patch.  Tribune,  Herald,  Times  and 
World !”  Everything  in  those  days  in 
the  shape  of  a  newspaper  sold  for  ten 
cents.  Apples,  if  not  very  large,  were  j 
thi'ee  for  ten  cents  and  the  more  robust 
ones  readily  brought  five  cents  each.  It 
cost  fifteen  cents  for  a  shine,  and  any 
“kid”  departing  from  this  rule  was  fired 
from  the  street  and  banished  from  future 
association  with  the  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  grinning  youngsters  engaged  in  “de 
bizness.”  If  trade  got  a  trifle  dull,  the 
whole  crowd  would  adjourn  to  the  bank 
of  Oil  Creek,  which  celebrated  stream 
ran,  and  still  runs,  directly  through  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  with  axes,  ham¬ 
mers  and  any  other  improvised  tools  we 
could  lay  our  hands  on,  we  would  reap  a 
rich  harvest  of  quarters  by  tearing  from 
the  hoofs  of  dead  horses  bestrewing  the 
creek’s  bank  the  iron  shoes  and  selling 
them  to  the  keepers  of  the  blacksmith 
shops.  It  was  no  uncommon  sight  in 
those  days  to  see  scattered  along  the  j 
creeks’s  bank  hundreds  of  dead  horses, 
some  of  which  had  of  course  died  from 
natural  causes,  but  the  great  majority 
had  met  death  while  engaged  in  wrestling  ] 
with  the  deep  mud  holes  com  posing  most  j 
of  the  roads,  or  were  drowned  while  at  j 
their  posts  in  front  of  an  oil  barge,  which 
they  were  towing  up  the  creek. 

There  were  some  terrible  scenes  en¬ 
acted  during  the  days  previous  to  rail¬ 
roads  and  pipe  lines  on  Oil  Creek.  Al¬ 
most  every  producer  in  those  days  owned  j 
his  own  boats,  or  barges,  as  they  were  ■ 
called.  The  boats  were  about  fifty  feet 
in  length  by  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in 
width,  lined  with  tar  and  caulked  with 
oakum.  The  oil  was  hauled  in  barrels 
from  the  wells  and  then  “dumped”  di¬ 
rectly  into  these  boats  until  they  were 
nearly  full.  These  boats  were  called 
“bulk  boats.” 

After  the  boats,  scattered  along  the 
creek  for  miles,  had  each  received  its 
cargo  of  “grease,”  word  was  sent  to  the  | 
“upper  dam”  to  “pull  the  shoat.”  The 
“upper  dam”  mentioned  was  located  on 
the  creek  not  far  below  this  city  and  had  j 
been  erected  in  former  years  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  furnishing  motive  power  for  a 
large  saw  mill  owned  by  the  Oil  Creek 
Lumber  Company.  As  soon  as  the 
“shoat”  was  “pulled”  the  fun,  excitement  I 
and  danger  commenced.  The  water  [ 
rushing  madly  toward  Oil  City  and  the  j 
river,  bearing  hundreds  of  the  bulk  boats 
with  their  precious  burdens  of  high- 
priced  grease. 

Oil  was  worth  at  that  time  from  $7  to  J 
$10  per  barrel.  The  great  danger  in  j 
shipping  oil  by  the  process  described  was 
the  chance  one  took  of  being  staved  in  j 
by  getting  into  a  “jam.”  These  “jams”  j 
were  terrible  and  were  caused  by  the  I 


forward  boat  or  boats  in  the  mad  race 
running  foul  of  some  unseen  object  in 
the  channel  and  coming  to  a  stop.  When 
this  occurred  the  boats  following  would 
mass  together  ten  and  twenty  deep. 
Some  of  them  would  break  and  the  re¬ 
leased  oil  would  go  to  swell  the  flood. 
The  only  thought  of  the  occupants  was  to 
save  themselves;  groans,  curses,  prayers, 
sounds  of  breaking  timbers,  rush,  tear 
smash,  bang,  the  work  of  months  gone 
in  moments.  Then  came  the  vanishing 
of  the  waters  as  they  hurried  onward, 
and  all  that  was  left  of  the  exciting  scene 
of  a  few  moments  before  was  a  high  pile 
of  twisted  timbers  and  a  mass  of  greasy 
wooden  splinters. 

These  scenes  were  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  times  I  speak  of.  Oil  that 
was  not  boated  in  those  days  was  hauled 
to  its  destination  in  barrels  loaded  on 
wagons.  To  cross  the  main  street  of  the 
town  at  certain  times  of  the  day  was  a 
practical  impossibility.  At  early  dawn 
the  stream  of  teams  would  commence  to 
move  from  the  wells  with  their  loads  on 
their  journey  to  the  refineries  and  ship¬ 
ping  points.  Most  of  these  points  were 
from  eight  to  twenty  miles  distant.  Two 
dollars  and  a  half  and  $3  per  barrel  and 
from  that  to  $5  was  the  price  paid  for 
handling. 

For  three  hours  in  the  morning  the 
procession  of  teams  was  uninterrupted. 
Splash,  splash,  splash;  “Geetoup,”  “Yup 
there;”  singing,  swearing,  whipping  and 
splashing  from  one  deep  hole  to  another; 
now  a  horse  goes  down  and  is  drowned 
in  the  seemingly  bottomless  mud;  drag 
him  away  to  the  creek's  bank  and  bring 
along  another  “noble  animal  to  take  his 
place.  The  noses  of  the  horses  touch  the 
rear  barrel  of  the  load  preceding  them. 
No  chance  to  cross  the  street  until  this 
greasy  caravan  has  passed.  If  a  teamster 
by  any  mishap  loses  his  place  in  the  line 
it  throws  him  back  from  two  to  three 
hours,  for  he  must  then  wait  and  take  up 
his  position  at  the  tail  end.  Then  again 
at  night  when  the  teams  return  with 
their  “empties”  the  same  scene  is  en¬ 
acted.  It  was  a  fearful  life  in  the  land 
of  petroleum  for  those  who  came  here  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  pipe  lines  and  railroads. 

At  the  time  mentioned  the  nearest  rail¬ 
road  was  at  Shaffer,  about  four  miles  up 
the  creek.  Dance  halls,  saloons,  gambling 
dives,  hotels,  oil  offices  and  the  tradi¬ 
tional  oil  region  boarding  house  formed 
the  principal  business  houses  of  the 
city  (?)  at  that  time,  and  the  aim  of  all 
was  "make  what  you  can  in  any  manner 
whatever  and  get  out.” 

In  those  days  flourished  the  celebrated 
“Jim”  Linden,  dance-house  keeper  and 
general  tough;  old  Charley  Topliff,  the 
boss  restauranter,  well  known  to  all,  even 
to  the  present  day;  Gus  Reil,  gambler, 
confidence  man  and  murderer.  It  was 
Reil  who  killed  the  Rouseville  man  in 
the  Linden  dance-house,  and  who  after¬ 
ward  served  ten  years  in  Allegheny  State 
prison.  Ben  Hogan  was  also  a  resident 
of  “The  Centre”  at  the  time  mentioned, 
and  was  proprietor  of  the  “Fashion  and 
Varieties,”  a  dance-house  and  free-and- 
easy,  located  over  a  livery  stable  at  the 
head  of  Washington  street.  Ben  is  now 
reformed. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  pipe  lines  were  not 
earlier  thought  of.  Tubing  was  used  in 
wells  then  almost  in  the  same  manner  it 
is  now.  and  the  fact  that  fluid  would  find 
its  level  when  allovv.ed  its  liberty  was  cer- 
tainlv  as  well  known  then  as  now.  But 
despite  all  this  knowledge,  in  the  year 
1864  an  Albany  company  came  to  Petro* 
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leurn  Centre  and  built,  at  a  great  expense, 
a  horse  railroad  up  Benninghoff  run  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  oil  to  the  creek, 
a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  all  the  way 
down  a  sharp  grade.  The  cars  were  flat 
ones  and  were  drawn  up  by  mules,  and 
ran  down  by  gravity,  governed  by  brakes. 
The  building  of  this  road  cost  thousands 
of  dollars,  when  a  two-inch  pipe,  laid  the 
same  distance,  would  have  done  the 
work  just  the  same  at  a  cost  of  compara¬ 
tively  nothing.  When  the  pipe  line  did 
come,  wasn’t  there  a  time  of  it!  and 
didn’t  the  teamsters  rear  and  tear  and  do 
almost  everything  but  kill  the  promoters 
of  the  new  device!  As  soon  as  the  pipe 
line  was  talked  of  the  teamsters  declared 
war,  and  as  arrangements  were  made  to 
lay  pipe  the  Jehus  commenced  laying 
plans  for  stopping  the  thing  which  they 
imagined  would  ruin  them  and  their  bus¬ 
iness  for  all  time  to  come.  They  held 
meetings,  organized  themselves  into 
bands,  got  out  printed  posters  of  a  threat¬ 
ening  character,  burned  engine  houses 
and  derricks,  broke  up  engines  and 
plugged  wells.  A  reign  of  terror  was  in¬ 
augurated  at  that  time  by  those  crazy 
teamsters  that  can  never  be  forgotten. 
But  to  no  practical  avail ;  the  pipe  line 
came  and  was  shortly  followed  by  the 
railroad,  and  from  the  time  these  two 
civilizers  put  in  an  appearance  there  was 
a  cessation  of  the  toughness  of  the  place, 
and  at  the  present  writing,  at  Petroleum 
Centre,  where  once  10,000  busy  people 
rushed  and  crowded  after  the  dizzy  dol¬ 
lar,  there  now  reside  but  fifty  people  and 
they  are  each  of  a  quiet  turn  of  mind. 

To  a  Buffalo  Courier  reporter  Mr.  Van 
Syckle  said:  “I  was  born  in  Hunterdon 
county,  New  Jersey,  and  during  my 
early  manhood  I  engaged  in  a  number  of 
business  enterprises,  ran  grist  mills, 
cooper  shops,  distilleries  and  linseed  oil 
works,  besides  managing  three  farms. 
The  panic  of  1857  caught  me  with  a  lot 
of  negotiable  paper  that  I  had  endorsed, 
but  by  the  dint  of  hard  work  I  managed 
in  time  to  pay  off  these  obligations. 

“I  then,  at  the  instance  of  several 
Eastern  bankers  and  other  friends  who 
knew  of  my  losses  and  had  confidence  in 
me,  opened  a  grain  commission  house  in 
New  York,  and  in  four  months  did  a 
business  of  $400,000.  But  in  the  course 
of  my  dealings  I  learned  that  there  was 
hardly  a  member  of  the  Corn  Exchange 
that  had  not  failed  at  some  time  or  an¬ 
other.  This  scared  me,  and  at  length  I 
determined  to  quit  the  business,  and  I 
did  so.  After  that  for  a  time  I  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  patent  roof¬ 
ing  material.  In  1860  I  started  an  oil  re¬ 
finery  in  Jersey  City,  and  I  was  one  of 
the  first  to  make  refined  oil  from  the 
crude.  The  quality  of  the  oil  was  the 
best  and  it  was  much  sought  after. 
Shortly  after  the  Pennsylvania  field  was 
opened  up  in  1^60,  I  sold  my  planf  in 
Jersey  City  for  $20,000 — it  had  cost  me 
$35,000 — and  went  to  the  new  oil  coun¬ 
try  with  the  purpose  of  there  building  up 
a  fortune.  But  I  found  that  already 
there  were  crowds  of  men  there;  every 
claim  was  taken  up,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  no  chance  for  a  new  comer  to  get  a 
foothold.  However,  after  looking  around 
a  while,  I  settled  on  a  location  near  Tit¬ 
usville  called  Miller  farm.  In  order  to 
get  control  of  the  oil  shipments  I  adopted 
this  plan:  I  set  out  and  scoured  the 
country  between  Titusville  and  Buffalo, 
in  the  direction  of  Erie,  and  engaged 
ahead  all  the  empty  barrels  I  could  find 
anywhere.  Then  I  went  through  War¬ 
ren  county  and  did  the  same  thing,  en¬ 


gaging  barrels  for  months  ahead.  It  was 
a  pretty  risky  thing  to  do,  but  I  knew 
what  I  was  about.  Well,  of  course  it 
was  not  long  before  the  other  shippers, 
having  exhausted  all  their  stock  of  bar¬ 
rels,  began  looking  around  after  more. 
Well,  sir,  they  couldn’t  get  a  dozen:  1 
had  them  all.  For  a  while  I  was  flooded 
with  oil.  I  shipped  it  just  as  fast  as  I 
could  and  engaged  coopers  around  to 
make  more  barrels.  During  the  next  six 
months  I  believe  I  shipped  fully  4,000 
barrels  a  week,  made  a  clear  dollar  on 
every  barrel,  and  in  six  months  I  was 
$100,000  in  pocket. 

“In  those  days,  you  understand,  the  oil 
market  jumped  around  like  a  cat.  One 
day  it  would  go  up  a  dollar,  and  the  next 
it  might  drop  two  The  producers  and 
traders  in  the  oil  country  based  their  op¬ 
erations  on  the  action  of  the  New  York 
market.  When  oil  dropped  in  New  York 
the  shippers  in  the  oil  fields  wouldn't 
touch  a  barrel.  But  just  as  soon  as 
prices  began  to  go  up  in  New  York  they 
would  ship.  Well,  I  saw  where  some 
money  could  be  made  out  of  all  this.  I 
made  large  consignments.  For  instance, 
when  oil  was  selling  at  a  good  figure  I 
would  sell  so  many  thousand  barrels,  to 
be  shipped  along  as  wanted.  Then,  when 
the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  prices, 
and  nobody  in  the  country  would  touch 
a  barrel.  I  would  buy  in,  and  so  contrived 
to  secure  a  large  margin  of  profit  from 
the  transaction.  All  this  time,  you  know, 
every  barrel  had  to  be  teamed  from  the 
wells  to  the  railways,  a  distance  of  any¬ 
where  from  five  to  twenty  miles.,  and  it 
was  frightfully  slow  and  costly  work.  At 
one  time  I  employed  a  force  of  100  teams. 
The  teamsters  were  autocrats  in  then- 
way,  and  they  had  their  own  way,  too. 
On  them  depended  all  the  hauling  of  the 
oil  produced  at  the  wells  off  the  lines  of 
railways.  They  knew  this  fact  and  the 
great  value  of  their  services,  and  charged 
accordingly.  They  charged  for  looking 
at  the  oil  as  it  stood  in  barrels;  they  set  a 
price  on  their  faculty  for  estimating  ex¬ 
actly  how  many  barrels  could  be  loaded 
into  a  wagon  and  what  weight  their 
teams  would  draw  without  breaking 
down.  They  charged  an  additional  com¬ 
mission  en  each  mud  hole  that  they  struck 
on  their  journey,  and  if  the  wagon  wheels 
went  down  to  the  hubs  they  would  im¬ 
mediately  double  the  price.  They  made 
more  money  than  the  well  owners,  and 
didn’t  care  whether  they  hauled  oil  or 
not.  I  paid  from  $2  to  $4  per  barrel  for 
teaming.  The  roads  were  little  better 
than  miry  ditches,  filled  with  deep  ruts 
in  which  the  horses  floundered  and  the 
wagons  became  bogged.  Every  day  the 
road  was  filled  with  teams,  the  drivers 
hallooing  and  cursing  and  urging  then- 
horses  through  the  mud. 

“All  this  caused  me  to  reflect  that 
there  must  be  some  other  means  of 
transportation  provided,  and  I  hit  upon 
the  pipe  line  theory  as  easy  and  perfectly 
practical.  From  the  moment  of  the  in¬ 
ception  of  the  pipe  line  until  it  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  its  usefulness  demonstrated  I 
became  the  subject  of  ridicule.  There 
were  thousands  of  men  in  the  oil  country 
then,  and  Titusville  was  thronged  with 
people  who  could  not  find  accommoda¬ 
tions.  At  the  Morey  House  in  Pithole,  when 
it  came  dinner  time  there  were  three  or 
four  men  to  eat  from  each  plate  on  the 
table.  I  was  pretty  well  known  and 
liked  among  the  oil  men.  and  a  side  table 
was  reserved  for  me'  and  some  of  my 
friends.  The  waiters  used  to  turn  the 
chairs  up  so  that  no  one  should  take  our 


places  before  we  came  in.  Well,  these 
very  friends  of  mine  that  sat  at  the  table 
with  me.  when  they  heard  me  talking 
about  this  pipe  line,  really  pitied  me. 
They  did  all  they  could  to  discourage  me. 
They  told  me  it  was  folly  to  attempt  such 
a  thing:  that  it  could  not  be  done,  and  that 
the  experiment  would  cost  a  mint  of 
monej'.  Well,  I  told  them  I  expected  it 
would  cost  a  good  deal.  $100,000  perhaps, 
but  that  I  had  the  money  and  was  sure 
the  plan  was  feasible.  As  for  the  crowd, 
I  was  simply  made  the  butt  of  their  ill- 
natured  jokes.  They  would  sarcastically 
inquire  if  I  intended  to  put  a  girdle 
around  the  world,  and  how  in  the  world 
I  expected  to  make  oil  run  up  hill.  This 
at  length  grew  to  be  a  form  of  persecu¬ 
tion,  and  became  so  annoying  that  I  had 
to  take  my  meals  at  the  hotel  privately, 
unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  revilings 
and  scofFiings  that  greeted  me  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  dining-room,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the 
loungers  in  the  front  room  of  the  hotel  I 
used  to  go  out  and  in  by  the  back  doors. 
Still  I  kept  steadily  at  work,  and  early  in 
the  fall  of  1865  I  dug  trenches  and  laid 
the  pipe.  The  pipe  was  made  to  order  at 
Reading  of  wrought  iron,  two  inches  in 
diameter.  Two  of  these  pipes  were  laid 
side  bv  side  in  the  two-foot  trench  and 
was  carried  a  distance  of  five  miles  up 
hills  and  down  dales  from  Miller  farm  to 
Pit  Hole,  with  branch  lines  leading  to 
Cherry  Run,  Bull  Run  and  Pioneer.  At 
length  the  system  was  completed,  and  I 
began  pumping  oil  into  the  pipe.  The  ex¬ 
periment  was  perfectly  successful  from 
the  time  the  first  barrel  of  oil  was 
pumped  into  the  pipe,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  my  detractors  silenced 
for  a  little  while.  But  my  success  by  no 
means  quelled  the  opposition  to  me.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  calm  which  I  thought  would 
follow  the  completion  of  my  work,  I 
raised  a  tempest.  It  was  the  teamsters 
now  with  whom  I  had  to  contend.  They 
saw  the  value  of  this  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  and  they  also  saw  their  profits  van¬ 
ishing  from  them,  and  they  tried  every 
conceivable  way  to  worry  and  annoy  me. 
They  pried  the  pipes  with  pickaxes  or 
fastened  log  chains  around  them,  hitched 
their  teams  to  the  chains  and  pulled  the 
pipe  apart.  To  put  a  stop  to  this  I  sent 
to  New  York  for  some  carbines  and 
armed  a  patrol  to  watch  the  line.  Not 
long  after  the  line  was  laid  two  partners 
who  had  joined  with  me  to  work  the 
thing  failed  for  a  considerable  amount, 
and  as  they  were  involved  to  the  amount 
of  $15,000  at  the  bank  I  assumed  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  debt,  and  made  an  agreement 
with  the  creditors  that  they  should  take 
the  line  and  run  it  until  the  debt  was 
liquidated,  which  was  done  in  the  course 
of  the  next  nine  months.  Not  long  af¬ 
terward  a  tank  line  company  was  formed 
down  East,  and  they  came  to  me  and 
wanted  me  to  connect  my  pipe  line  with 
their  system,  in  payment  for  which  I 
should  receive  a  certain  amount  of  stock 
in  the  company.  I  agreed  to  this.  They 
began  to  operate  the  pipe  line  and  gave 
me  a  memorandum  stating  the  amount 
of  stock  I  was  entitled  to.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  company  became  insol¬ 
vent,  the  line  passed  into  other  hands, 
and  I  had  nothing  but  the  memorandum 
which  was  of  no  earthly  value.  I  might 
have  sued  for  my  property,  but  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  line  had  taken  all  of  my 
money.  So  there  I  was.  left  out  in  the 
cold,  while  the  pipe  line  that  I  had  origi¬ 
nated  and  built  passed  into  the  possession 
of  others  who  became  rich  from  it.  And 
the  pipe  line  system  has  now  grown  from 
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a  small  one  of  only  five  miles  in  length 
to  a  network  of  lines  all  over  the  country 
running  out  from  the  oil-producing  re¬ 
gions  in  all  directions  and  extending  to 
the  coast.  Through  them  thousands  of 
barrels  of  oil  are  forced  daily  by  mighty 
engines.  Pumping  stations  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  along  the  lines  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  producers,  and  the  facilities  for 
its  transportation  have  kept  pace  with 
the  enormous  production. 

To  Refine  California  Oil. 

The  following  account  of  efforts  being 
made  to  get  a  good  illuminant  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  oil  is  from  the  Golden  State :  The 
Mission  Transfer  company  believing  it 
within  the  range  of  possibility  to  make  a 
good  illuminating  oil,  has  recently  gone 
to  large  expense  in  fitting  up  a  refinery 
in  Santa  Paula,  and  has  just  made  a  test 
under  the  direction  of  their  Superintend¬ 
ent,  F.  H.  Dunham.  We  are  happy  to 
state  that  this  test  is  of  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  character  resulting  in  the  best 
quality  of  illuminating  oil.  The  oil  is  as 
clear  and  limpid  as  pure  spring  water 
and  burns  with  a  steady  and  clear  flame. 
We  have  seen  it  tested  in  an  ordinary 
lamp  and  in  a  student  lamp  with  the 
best  results.  In  the  latter  the  flame 
was  turned  up  until  it  ascended  several 
inches  above  the  top  of  the  chimney 
without  perceptibly  smoking  the  glass, 
or  throwing  off  an  offensive  ordor.  Mr. 
Dunham,  who  is  an  experienced  refiner 
claims  that  it  is  superior  to  any  of  the 
eastern  refined  oils,  which  claim  we  are 
inclined  to  corroborate. 

The  tests  that  have  been  heretofore 
made  of  Ventura  and  Los  Angeles 
county  oils  have  not  been  satisfactory. 
The  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
fact  that  the  refiners  were  not  experi¬ 
enced,  and  possibly  the  machinery  used 
was  not  the  best.  All  this  and  other 
obstacles  have  now  been  overcome  and 
the  Rubicon  is  now  fully  crossed.  We 
have  been  looking  forward  to  this  with 
much  interest,  for  its  success  promises 
untold  wealth  to  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Of  course  the  company  is  now  en¬ 
couraged  to  enlarge  its  works  to  any 
capacity  required. 

The  Eureka  District. 

A  correspondent  under  date  of  March 
1  sends  the  following  detailed  list  of  pro- 
dncing  wells  and  operations  in  the 
Eureka,  W.  Va.,  district: 

Farm.  Owner.  Production. 


Rus  Hammett,  Barnsdall  &  Co  (burnt  well)  30 
“  “  “  No.  2  20 

Cochran,  Barnsdall  &  Brown,  No.  2 .  10 

“  No.  3 .  8 

“  No.  4. .  10 

Hammett  Bros.,  Barnsdall  &  Mills,  No.  1 . . .  3 

“  No.  2. . .  5 

Producing  wells .  7 


Barnsdall  &  Mills  are  drilling  No.  3  on 
the  Hammett  Bros.’  farm  and  are  due  to 
get  the  sand  about  the  last  of  next  week. 

Frank  W.  Brown  &  Co.  are  drilling  on 
the  Cording  farm  in  Ohio,  about  1|  miles 
northeast  from  the  burnt  well,  and  a 
little  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
north  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  well  is  now 
about  1,350  feet  deep  and  sand  is  expec¬ 
ted  at  about  1,600  feet.  This  well  is 
located  near  a  group  of  old-time  shallow 
producers  of  2  to  3  barrels  calibre,  about 
18  miles  from  Macksburg,  on  a  line  run¬ 
ning  south  about  15  degrees  west. 

The  Gilman  well,  half  a  mile  south¬ 
west  of  the  Cording,  showed  for  a  2  to  3 
barrel  well  in  the  Eureka  sand,  but  is  drill¬ 
ing  deeper.  It  is  west  of  a  line  from  the 
burnt  well  to  the  Cording,  which  latter 


is  located  on  a  carefully  surveyed  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  line  of  best  wells  at  Eureka 
and  is,  therefore,  a  good  test  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  extension  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river.  The  line  is  run  between  Barnsdall 
&  Brown’s  No.  1  duster  on  the  Cochran 
farm  at  the  south  rn  limits  of  the  village 
of  Eureka  and  the  Gilman  venture,  a 
southwest  projection  of  the  same  line 
passing  to  the  east  of  the  duster  at  the 
west  line  of  the  Hammett  Bros.'  farm. 

All  of  the  producing  wells  have  been 
shot  with  40  to  60  quarts  except  the  old 
burnt  well,  which  is  producing  natural. 
It  is  now  4  months  since  this  well  was 
drilled  through  the  sand,  having  pro¬ 
duced  from  above  the  sand  a  long  time 
previously. 


NEW  FUEL  GAS. 


THE  RIVAL  OF  NATURAL  GAS,  THE  PEER¬ 
LESS,  HAS  FINALLY  APPEARED. 
INCE  the  general  introduction  of 
natural  gas  as  fuel  in  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  it  has 
been  generally  admitted  that  fuel  gas 
must  become  the  staple  heat  supplier  of 
the  country.  Numerous  projects  for  the 
manufacture  of  fuel  gas  have  been  en¬ 
tered  upon,  but  with  indifferent  success. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  George 
Westinghouse,  Jr.,  the  natural  gas  king 
and  air  brake  inventor,  of  Pittsburg,  has 
achieved  success.  Following  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  fuel  gas  process  from  the 
American  Ma n ufactu rev: 

Natural  gas  has  a  rival  at  last,  and  it 
is  the  result  of  deep  thought  and  study 
[  on  the  part  of  brainy  Pittsbargers,  with 
!  George  Westinghouse  at  their  head. 

Though  there  are  about  500  patents 
j  covering  processes  for  making  fuel  gas, 

|  none  of  them  have  been  successful  when 
conducted  on  a  commercial  scale.  About 
eighteen  months  ago  Mr.  George  West- 
:  inghouse,  Jr.,  commenced  to  fully  inves- 
i  tigate  the  problem,  after  associating  with 
himself  the  best  gas  experts  and  engi¬ 
neers.  The  result  desired  was  to  make 
a  maximum  amount  of  fuel  gas  having  a 
high  heating  power  from  one  ton  of  any 
i  class  of  coal,  with  a  minimum  loss  of  the 
I  total  heat  units  originally  contained  in 
the  coal.  The  practical  objections  to  the 
i  patented  processes  heretofore  have  been 
i  that  they  required  a  special  character  of 
j  coal;  too  great  a  proportion  was  con- 
}  sumed  for  the  small  quantity  of  gas  man¬ 
ufactured;  they  were  too  dangerous  on 
account  of  having  no  odor,  or  too  expen- 
I  sive  to  pipe  on  account  of  containing  too 
|  large  a  proportion  of  incombustible  gases. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Westinghouse  organ- 
I  ized  the  Fuel  Gas  and  Electric  Engineer- 
j  ing  Company,  Limited,  and  last  May  the 
j  erection  of  a  plant  was  begun  on  the  South 
I  Side,  in  the  rear  of  Atterbury’s  glass 
works.  This  was  completed  three  months 
age,  and  the  results  have  even  more  than 
justified  the  expectations  of  the  projec¬ 
tors.  The  plant  is  capable  of  producing 
over  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day. 
Various  coals  from  different  sections  of 
the  United  States  are  now  being  tested 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  actual  value 
for  the  manufacture  of  fuel  gas  by  this 
new  process,  as  it  is  proposed  to  utilize 
the  local,  and  therefore  the  cheapest  coal 
per  ton  in  any  locality  in  which  the  pro¬ 
cess  may  be  installed. 

Briefly,  the  process  consists  in  first 
driving  out  of  the  coal  the  coal  gas,  which 
is  generally  known  as  illuminating  gas; 
part  of  the  coke,  which  is  a  product  of 
this  part  of  the  process,  is  then 
used,  either  alone  or  with  raw  coal,  to  I 


produce  generator  gas,  which  is  much  of 
the  same  character  as  ordinary  producer 
J  gas,  but  of  a  much  higher  efficiency.  The 
j  remaining  part  of  the  coke  from  the  first 
|  part  of  the  process  is  used  in  the  genera- 
j  tion  of  hydrogen  and  several  other 
j  constituents  of  ordinary  water  gas.  The 
gaseous  products  which  result  from  these 
different  parts  of  the  process  are  then 
mixed,  forming  the  ultimate  product  of 
|  the  process  in  its  entirety. 

The  mechanical  appliances  which  are 
employed,  although  new  and  elaborate  in 
design,  are  so  simple  in  operation  that 
a  plant  necessary  to  manufacture  1,000,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  gas  in  twenty- four  hours 
only  requires  the  labor  of  three  men  and 
j  two  boys  during  each  shift  of  twelve 
j  hours.  The  amount  of  gas  which  can  be 
j  manufactured  from  one  ton  of  coal  by 
j  this  process  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
!  gas  that  is  wanted.  Of  the  gas  which 
is  best  adapted  for  metallurgical  purposes 
about  150,000  cubic  feet  can  be  produced 
from  one  ton  of  coal,  having  over  17,000,- 
!  heat  units;  of  the  gas  best  adapted  for 
domestic  consumption,  about  60,000  cubic 
feet  can  be  manufactured  from  one  ton 
of  coal.  In  either  case  the  amount  of 
heat  which  is  obtained,  as  far  as  the 
actual  calorific  work  is  concerned,  is 
about  the  same,  although  differences  in 
the  character  of  the  gas  renders  them 
more  or  less  desirable  for  special  uses  to 
which  they  are  put. 

It  is  not  generally  understood  why  it  is 
|  more  economical  to  first  manufacture 
|  coal  into  gas  and  burn  the  gas  rather 
than  to  burn  the  coal  directly.  The 
reason  is  that  when  coal  is  burned  di¬ 
rectly  for  general  purposes  not  more 
than  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  actual 
heat  contained  in  the  coal  is  practically 
utilized. 

While  the  work  of  developing  and  per¬ 
fecting  this  new  process  has  been  going 
on  every  engineering  question  relating 
to  the  conveyance  and  distribution  of 
fuel  gas  has  received  careful  attention, 
and  has  been  practically  worked  out. 
The  low  cost  at  which  it  can  be  manu¬ 
factured  makes  it  a  substantial  rival  of 
natural  gas. 

Since  the  works  were  put  in  operation 
between  1,100  and  1,200  tons  of  coal  have 
been  used  in  experimenting.  The  beauty 
of  the  process  is  that  it  takes  out  every 
particle  of  gas  there  is  in  the  coal.  It 
has  not  as  high  a  heating  power  as  nat¬ 
ural  gas,  but  a  far  better  combustion, 
being  almost  perfect  in  this  respect.  This 
superiority  is  evident  when  it  is  known 
that  natural  gas  requires  sixteen  parts  of 
air,  and  the  fuel  gas  but  eight  parts.  Any 
quality  of  coal  can  be  used,  but  thus  far 
only  bituminous  has  been  experimented 
with.  Run-of-mine  and  slack  has  been 
largely  utilized,  the  results  being  most 
satisfactory.  With  coal  at  $1.25  per  ton 
and  60,000  feet  of  gas  produced  from  that 
ton,  it  can  readily  be  seen  how  cheap  a 
fuel  it  is.  At  present  the  South  Side 
plant  is  experimenting  with  Indiana  and 
Illinois  coal.  The  coal  is  shoveled  into 
the  producer  where  the  gas  is  generated. 
From  there  it  runs  through  a  twelve-inch 
pipe  into  the  scrubber  and  condenser, 
thence  into  the  station  metre,  where  it  is 
measured,  and  from  there  into  the  holder 
which  has  a  capacity  of  55,000  cubic  feet. 

It  cost  nearly  $100,000  to  fit  out  the 
plant  and  develop  the  process  here. 
Messrs.  George  Westinghouse,  George  W. 
Goetz  and  S.  T.  Wellman  have  been  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  perfecting  the  inven 
tions,  and  Mr.  Goetz  is  now  in  Europe  in 
vestigating  the  utilization  of  the  gas  for 
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making  fine  china  and  various  other  pur¬ 
poses.  In  their  laboratory  the  company 
exhibit  several  styles  of  stoves  in  which 
the  gas  is  burned.  They  will  afford  in¬ 
ventors  every  opportunity  of  displaying 
stoves  and  burners,  as  they  are  desirous 
of  securing  a  cheap  and  at  the  same  time 
durable  article,  by  which  the  poorest  man 
may  be  able  tq  utilize  the  fuel.  One 
style  of  stove  they  have  can  be  made  for 
$4.50  complete,  and  sold  for  very  little 
more  than  that  figure.  Mr.  Westing- 
house  himself  has  invented  several  kinds. 
The  styles  on  exhibition  show  a  beautiful 
flame,  and  the  grate  fire  throws  out  as 
much  heat  as  natural  gas.  It  is  made 
just  as  perfectly  as  the  illuminating  arti¬ 
cle  and  analyzed  every  hour,  so  the  man 
in  charge  knows  just  what  it  is  doing. 
The  analysis  during  an  inspection  on  Feb. 
16  last  showed  the  following: 

First  sample.  Second  sample. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Carbonic  acid  gas .  4.00  3.00 

Oxygen  gas .  .... 

Olefiant  gas . 60  .80 

Carbonic  oxide  gas . . .  .26.20  28.60 

Hydrogen  gas . 46.00  42.00 

Marsh  gas .  7.40  6.80 

Combustible  gases . 80.20  78.20 

The  company  has  established  a  large 
factory  at  the  corner  of  Liberty  and  i 
Twenty-fifth  streets  for  the  manufacture 
of  gas  pressure  and  temperature  regula¬ 
tors,  and  all  other  machinery  and  appli¬ 
ances  necessary  to  the  fitting  out  of  fuel  ] 
.gas  plants.  Fifty  men  are  employed  at 
this  factory.  Over  100  applications  have 
already  been  received  by  the  company 
for  estimates  on  plants,  and  the  figuring 
is  now  being  done.  It  is  expected  very 
soon  to  put  a  plant  in  a  town  of  6,000  in¬ 
habitants,  for  which  negotiations  have 
about  been  concluded,  and  plans  and 
specifications  are  being  made.  The  ap¬ 
plications  for  estimates  include  glass, 
works,  pipe  works,  isolated  manufacto¬ 
ries,  towns  and  cities.  A  plant  with  a 
capacity  of  L 000. 000  cubic  feet  per  day 
will  cost  less  than  one-fifth  as  much  as  | 
one  with  a  similar  capacity  for  making  j 
illuminating  gas.  The  South  Side  Works  j 
are  run  night  and  day  with  but  four  men 
employed  in  actual  gas  making  in  each 
shift. 

The  South  Side  works  consist  of  a  main 
building  of  iron,  seventy -two  feet  long, 
fifty-six  feet  wide  and  thirty-five  feet 
high,  which  contain  retort  furnaces,  hy¬ 
draulic  main,  hydrogen  producer,  scrub¬ 
bers  and  condensers,  a  return  tubular 
boiler,  the  setting  of  which  is  specially 
adapted  for  the  combustion  of  gas  alone 
or  of  coal  alone,  thus  providing  facilities 
for  making  complete  evaporation  tests 
with  both  coal  and  fuel  gas,  in  order  to 
determine  their  relative  efficiencies,  also 
other  necessary  machinery.  The  engine 
and  boiler  rooms  adjoin,  and  just  off  the 
latter  is  the  metre  room.  Adjoining  the 
meter  room  is  the  holder  sixty  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  twenty  feet  high.  Tts  capac¬ 
ity  of  55,000  cubic  feet  is  less  than  one- 
twentieth  of  the  amount  of  gas  which 
can  be  made  by  the  works  per  diem,  its 
principal  use  being  to  control  and  regu¬ 
late  the  pressure  between  the  producers 
and  the  outlet  pipes  in  the  works.  About 
100  feet  from  the  producer  building  are 
located  the  laboratory  and  test  rooms. 
The  practical  tests  of  various  designs  of 
stoves  as  mentioned  above  are  very  inter¬ 
esting.  Temperature  records  are  made, 
both  inside  and  outside  of  the  test  room, 
in  order  to  determine  the  actual  heating 
capacity  of  different  stoves  under  vary¬ 
ing  conditions. 


STANDARD  OIL  TRUST. 

ITS  AGREEMENT  AND  COMPONENT  PARTS 
MADE  A  MATTER  OF  RECORD. 

THE  committee  delegated  by  the  New 
York  Senate  to  investigate  the 
Trusts  and  their  relations  to  the 
business  interests  of  the  State,  called  a 
j  number  of  officials  and  promoters  of 
j  various  Trust  combinations  to  give  testi- 
j  mony  regarding  the  workings  of  these 
rapidly  multiplying  business  “arrange¬ 
ments.”  While  the  investigation  was 
conducted  rather  tamely  and  without  the 
presence  of  persons  not  connected  with 
the  Trusts  to  ask  pertinent  questions, 
j  there  was  still  much  matter  of  interest 
elicited  regarding  these  new  fashioned 
I  pools.  The  Standard  Oil  Trust  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  John  D.  Rockafeller  and 
'  John  D.  Archbold,  the  former  furnishing 
the  greater  part  of  the  information. 
Among  the  papers  submitted  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  at  its  request  was  a  copy  of  the 
Trust  agreement  and  the  list  of  com¬ 
panies  controlled  by  it,  which  are  given  I 
below: 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  agreement 
submitted  by  tbe  Standard  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  being  the  conditions  upon  which 
about  fifty  oil  refineries  entered  into  the 
Standard  Oil  trust: 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered 
upon  the  2d  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1882, 
by  and  between  all  persons  who  shall 
now  or  may  hereafter  execute  the  same 
as  parties  thereto,  witnesseth.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  that  the  parties  in  this  agreement 
shall  embrace  three  classes,  to- wit: 

First — all*  the  stockholder*  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  following  corporations  and 
limited  partnerships,  to-wit:  Acme  Oil 
company.  New  York ;  Acme  Oil  company, 
Pennsylvania;  Atlantic  Refining  com¬ 
pany,  of  Philadelphia;  Bush  &  Co., 
Limited:  Camden  Consolidated  Oil 

company;  Elizabethport  Acid  works; 
Imperial  Refining  company,  Limited; 
Charles  Pratt  &  Co.;  Payne,  Abbott  & 
Co.,  Limited;  Standard  Oil  company, 
Ohio;  Standard  Oil  company,  Pittsburg; 
Smith’s  Ferry  Oil  Transportation  com¬ 
pany;  Solar  Oil  company,  Limited;  Zone 
&  Fleming  Manufacturing  company, 
Limited;  also  all  the  stockholders  and 
members  of  such  other  corporations  and 
limited  partnerships  as  may  hereafter 
join  in  this  agreement  at  the  request  of 
the  trustees  provided  for  herein. 

Second — The  following,  to  wit:  W.  C. 
Andrews,  John  Huntington,  John  D. 
Archbold,  H.  A.  Hutchins,  A.  J.  Poucher, 
John  D.  Rockafeller,  Lide  K.  Arthur, 
Charles  F.  G.  ITeye,  William  Rockafeller, 
J.  A.  Bostwick.  O.  B.  Jennings.  Henry 
H.  Rogers,  Benjamin  Brewster,  Charles 
Lockhart,  W.  P.  Thompson,  J.  Bushnell, 
A.  M.  McGregor,  J.  J.  Vandergrift, 
Thomas  C.  Bushnell.  William  H.  Macy, 
William  T.  Wardwell,  J.  N.  Camden, 
William  H.  Macy,  jr.,  H.  G.  Warden, 
Henry  L.  Davis,  estate  of  Jacob  Marcy, 
jr. ,  Joseph  L.  Warden,  H.  M.  Flagler, 
William  Macy,  jr.,  executor:  Warden, 
Frew  &  Co.,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Flagler,  O.  H. 
Payne,  Louis  C.  Whesten,  H.  M.  Hanna, 
George  W.  Chapin.  O.  H.  Payne,  trustee; 
Julia  H.  York,  D.  M.  Harkness,  Charles 
Pratt,  George  H.  Vilas,  D.  M.  Harkness, 
trustee;  Horace  A.  Pratt,  M.  R.  Keith, 
George  F.  Chester,  trustee;  S.  V.  Hark¬ 
ness,  C.  M.  Butt,  and  G.  F.  Chester, 
trustees;  a  portion  of  tbe  stockholders 
and  members  of  the  following  corpora¬ 
tions  and  limited  partnerships,  to  wit: 
American  Lubricating  Oil  company,  In¬ 
land  Oil  company,  Baltimore  Lmited  Oil 


company.  Keystone  Refining  company, 
Beson  Oil  company,  Maverick  Oil  com¬ 
pany,  Bush  &  Denslow  manufacturing 
company.  National  Transit  company, 
Central  Refining  company,  of  Pittsburg; 
Portland  Kerosene  Oil  company,  Chese- 
brough  manufacturing  company,  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Consolidated  Land  and  Petroleum 
company,  Chess,  Carlev  &  Co.,  Signal 
Oil  works,  Consolidated  Tank-line  com¬ 
pany,  Thompson  &  Bedford,  Devoe  manu¬ 
facturing  company,  Vacuum  Oil  com¬ 
pany,  H.  C.  Vantine  &  Co.,  Waters, 
Pierce  &  Co. ,  Eclipse  Lubricating  com¬ 
pany,  Franklin  Pipe  company,  Salina 
Oil  works,  Salina  Farm  Oil  company, 
Germania  Mining  company;  also  stock¬ 
holders  and  members  of  other  corpora¬ 
tions  and  limited  partnerships  who 
may  hereafter  join  in  this  agreement  at 
the  request  of  the  trustees  herein  pro¬ 
vided  for.  The  parties  hereto  agree  to 
form  corporations  under  the  laws  of 
Ohio,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  The  purposesand  powers  of  said 
corporation  shall  be  to  mine  for,  produce, 
manufacture,  refine  and  deal  in  petro¬ 
leum  and  all  its  products,  and  all  the 
materials  used  in  such  business,  and 
transact  other  business  collateral  thereto. 
Such  other  purposes  and  powers  shall  be 
embraced  in  the  several  charters  as  shall 
seem  expedient.  These  powers  may  be 
restricted.  Whenever  deemed  advisable 
by  the  trustees  similar  corporations  may 
be  formed  in  other  States  and  Territories. 
Each  corporation  shall  be  known  as  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  such  a  State 
or  Territory.  The  capital  stock  of  each 
corporation  shall  be  fixed  at  such  an 
amount  as  may  seem  necessary  to  its 
organizers.  The  shares  of  stock  of  each 
corporation  shall  be  issued  only  for 
money,  property  or  assets  equal  to  the 
par  value  of  the  stock  delivered  there¬ 
for.  All  of  the  property,  assets  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  each  corporation  mentioned  shall 
be  transferred  and  vested  in  the  said 
several  Standard  oil  companies,  and  cor¬ 
rect  schedules  cf  such  property,  assets 
and  business  shall  accompany  each  trans¬ 
fer.  Whenever  the  stocks  of  any  cor¬ 
poration  are  vested  in  said  trustees, 
proper  steps  may  be  taken  to  have  all  the 
money  and  property  assigned  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
tbe  proper  State,  in  which  event  the 
trustees  shall  receive  stocks  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  equal  amount. 

The  consideration  for  any  stocks  de¬ 
livered  to  said  trustees  shall  be  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  trust  certificates  equal  at  par  value 
to  the  par  value  of  the  stocks  of  the  said 
several  Standard  oil  companies  and  equal 
to  the  appraised  value  of  the  stocks  of 
other  companies  or  partnerships  delivered 
to  said  trustees.  The  appraised  value 
shall  be  determined  by  the  parties  in  in¬ 
terest  and  said  trustees.  The  said  trus¬ 
tees  may,  with  any  trust  funds  in  their 
hands,  in  addition  the  mode  already  pro¬ 
vided,  purchase  the  bonds  and  stocks  of 
other  companies  engaged  in  similar  busi¬ 
ness,  and  hold  the  same  for  the  benefit  of 
the  owners  of  said  trust  certificates,  and 
may  sell,  assign,  transfer  and  pledge  such 
bonds  and  stocks  whenever  they  may 
deem  it  advantageous  to  said  trust  so 
to  do. 

The  number  of  trustees  shall  be  nine. 
J.  D.  Rockafeller,  O.  H.  Payne,  William 
Rockafeller,  are  appointed  trustees  to 
hold  office  until  tbe  first  Wednesday  of 
April.  1885;  J.  A.  Bostwick,  H.  M.  Flag¬ 
ler  and  W.  G.  Warden  until  April,  1884; 
Charles  Pratt,  Benjamin  Brewster  and 
John  D.  Archbold  until  April,  1883. 
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Elections  for  trustees  shall  be  held  an¬ 
nually  for  terms  of  three  years,  except 
when  a  vacancy  occurs.  Trustees  shall 
he  elected  by  ballot  by  owners  of  trust 
certificates  which  have  stood  in  their 
names  thirty  days  prior  to  the  election. 
The  majority  of  shares  represented  shall 
elect.  Special  meetings  may  he  called 
by  a  majority  of  the  trustees  on  a  call 
of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  certified  holders. 
By-laws  may  be  made,  amended  and  re¬ 
pealed  at  any  meeting  by  a  majority  of 
the  trust  certificate  holders,  provided  that 
the  essential  interests  and  purposes  of 
this  agreement  be  not  thereby  changed. 

The  par  value  of  the  certificates  shall 
he  $100,  and  shall  be  known  as  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Oil  trust  certificates.  No  certifi¬ 
cates  shall  be  issued  for  stocks  and  bonds 
held  in  trust.  The  trust  certificates  so 
issued  shall  be  evidence  of  the  interest 
held  by  the  several  parties  in  this  trust. 
The  stocks  of  the  various  Standard  Oil 
companies  held  by  trustees  shall  not  be 
sold,  assigned,  or  transferred  by  said 
trustees  or  by  the  beneficiaries  or  botli 
combined  so  long  as  this  trust  endures. 
The  stocks  and  bonds  of  other  corpora¬ 
tions  held  by  said  trustees  may  by  them 
be  exchanged  or  sold  and  the  proceeds 
distributed  pro  rata  to  the  holders  of 
trust  certificates,  or  said  proceeds  may 
be  held  and  invested  by  said  trustees  for 
the  purposes  and  uses  of  the  trust.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  re¬ 
ceive  all  dividends  and  distribute  all 
moneys  and  keep  separate  accounts  of 
receipts  from  interest  and  dividends  and 
of  receipts  from  sales  or  transfers  of 
trust  property,  and  render  the  holders  of 
trust  certificates  statements  thereof.  The 
majority  of  the  trustees,  whenever 
stocks  or  bonds  have  accumulated  in 
their  hands  or  their  values  increased, 
mav  increase  the  amount  of  trust  certifi¬ 
cates  to  the  extent  of  such  increase  or  ac¬ 
cumulation,  and  divide  the  same  among 
certificate  holders. 

Following  is  the  list  of  the  corporations, 
companies  and  partnerships,  whose  stocks 
are  held  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Trust,  together  with  the  amount 
of  their  capital  stock: 

New  York  State — Acme  Oil  company, 
$300,000:  Atlas  Refining  company,  $200,- 
000;  American  Wick  Manufacturing 
company,  $25,000;  Bush  &  Denslow 
Manufacturing  company,  $300,000; 
Chesebrough  Manufacturing  company, 
$500,000;  Central  Refining  company. 
$200,000;  Devoe  Manufacturing  company, 
$300,000;  Empire  Refining  company, 
$100,000;  Pratt  Manufacturing  company, 
$500,000;  Standard  Oil  company  of  New 
York,  $500,000;  Zone  &  Fleming  Manu¬ 
facturing  company,  $250,000;  Thompson 
&  Bedford  company,  $250,000;  Vacuum 
Oil  company,  $25,000. 

New  Jersey — Eagle  Oil  company, 
$450,000;  McKirgan  Oil  company,  $350,- 
000;  Standard  Oil  company,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  $3,000,000. 

Pennsylvania — Acme  Oil  company, 
$300,000;  Atlantic  Refining  company, 
$400  000;  Eclipse  Lubricating  Oil  compa¬ 
ny,  $175,000;  Galena  Oil  works,  $150,000; 
Imperial  Refining  company,  $300,000; 
Producers'  Consolidated  Land  and  Petro¬ 
leum  company,  $1,000,000;  National 
Transit  company,  $25,455,200;  Standard 
Oil  company,  $400,000;  Signal  Oil  works, 
$100,000 

Ohio — Standard  Oil  company,  $35,000,- 
000;  Consolidated  Tank  Line  company, 
$1,000,000;  Inland  Oil  company,  $50,000; 
Solar  Refining  company,  $500,000. 
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Kentucky — Standard  Oil  company, 
$600,000. 

Maryland — Baltimore  United  Oil  com¬ 
pany,  $600,000. 

West  Virginia — Camden  Consolidated 
Oil  company,  $200,000;  West  Virginia 
Oil  company,  $119,000. 

Illinois — P.  C.  Hanford  Oil  company, 
$500,000. 

Minnesota — Standard  Oil  company, 

$100,000. 

Missouri — Waters-Pierce  Oil  company, 
$100,000;  Maverick  Oil  company,  $100,- 
000. 

Maine — Portland  Kerosene  Oil  compa¬ 
ny,  $200,000. 

Iowa— Standard  Oil  company,  $600,-  j 
000;  Continental  Oil  company,  $300,000. 


Oil  Freight  Discrimination  Forbidden. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  opinion 
given  by  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  case  of  George  Rice,  of 
Marietta,  O.,  against  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  and  other  railroads,  charging 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  Standard 
oil  company: 

Complainant’s  method  of  shipment  was 
in  barrels.  This  was  the  only  method 
for  which  any  of  the  defendants  supplied 
rolling  stock  to  their  patrons.  The  Louis¬ 
ville  &  Nashville  and  the  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  com¬ 
panies  had  each  a  few  tank  cars,  but  the 
tanks  upon  them  were  owned  by  the 
Standard  oil  company,  of  Kentucky,  and 
they  were  not  obtainable  by  others. 
Parties  desiring  to  ship  oil  in  bulk  by 
tank  cars  could  only  do  so  by  procuring 
and  tendering  to  the  railroad  companies 
the  cars  for  transportation.  The  defend¬ 
ants  by  their  rate  sheets  gave  rates  on  oil 
in  barrels,  and  to  many  towns,  but  not 
all,  on  oil  in  tanks  also.  Generally  the 
rates  on  the  transportation  of  oil  in  tanks 
were  car  rates,  but  in  some  cases  they 
were  by  the  hundred  pounds.  The  rate 
sheets  gave  no  information  as  to  how 
tank  cars  were  to  be  obtained. 

The  commission  decides  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  defendants  to  publish  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  subject  with  their  rate 
sheets,  and  that  they  did  not  fully  give 
the  information  regarding  rates  which 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce  intends 
shall  be  placed  before  the  public  unless 
they  did  so. 

It  is  obvious  that  instead  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  offering  two  methods  of  trans¬ 
portation,  which  are  open  to  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  all,  they  offer  only  one  which  is  so 
open.  The  other  is  offered  on  such 
terms  that  it  can  by  possibility  be  ac¬ 
cepted  only  by  parties  who  can  control  a 
;  considerable  capital,  and  who  will  sup- 
;  ply  for  themselves  an  important  part  of 
'  the  means  of  transportation  and  also 
supply  terminal  facilities.  The  man  of 
small  means  who  adopts  the  method  of 
transportation  in  barrels  cannot  be  said 
to  do  so  of  choice,  when  the  failure  of 
the  carrier  to  supply  for  the 
other  the  customary  means  of  exporta¬ 
tion  compels  bint  to  do  so.  It  does  not 
seem  to  us  either  just  or  plausible  to  say 
under  such  circumstances  that  the 
person  whose  oil  is  carried  in  barrels  has 
voluntarily  chosen  that  method  and  has 
no  concern  with  the  charges  imposed  on 
his  competitor  who  adopted  the  other. 
He  is,  on  the  contrary,  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  with  those  charges,  and  if  his 
own  are  not  to  be  gauged  in  some  degree 
by  them  he  may  be  ruined  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  without  redress,  even  though  the 
I  charges  he  pays,  when  considered  by 
|  themselves  may  not  seem  unreasonable. 


|  The  commission  lays  down  the  general 
rule  that  the  tank  is  to  be  considered  a 
part  of  the  car  itself,  and  for  whatever 
is  carried  in  it  the  charges  ought  to  be 
j  the  same  by  the  100  ponds  as  is  made  on 
j  the  transportation  of  barrels  of  oil  in  car¬ 
load  lots  in  other  cars.  Even  then  the 
shipper  in  barrels  is  at  some  disadvant¬ 
age,  for  he  must  pay  freight  on  the  casks 
|  as  well  as  on  the  oil;  but  this,  as  between 
1  him  and  the  carrier,  is  not  unjust.  This 
ruling  does  not  preclude  such  allowance 
j  for  the  use  of  tank  cars  as  is  customary, 

1  provided  it  be  reasonable.  It  assumes 
that  such  allowance  will  be  made.  But 
it  should  be  made  on  some  system  by 
some  rule  of  uniformity,  and  the  au¬ 
thority  to  make  must  not,  carelessly  or 
otherwise,  be  made  a  means  discrimina¬ 
tion. 

The  case  of  each  of  the  defendants  was 
then  considered  separately,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  rail¬ 
road  an  order  was  entered  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  cease  their  unjust  discrimina¬ 
tion,  that  they  cease  to  make  tank  rates 
when  the  tanks  differ  in  capacity  and 
that  they  conform  their  charges  on  tank, 
car  and  barrel  shipments  to  the  rule 
above  prescribed. 

In  the  case  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain  &  Southern  railroad  company,  the 
Commission  finds  that  the  defendant 
made  excessive  rates  on  barrel  shipments 
and  that  the  effect  was  to  unjustly  dis¬ 
criminate  against  the  complainant  and 
to  give  undue  and  unreasonable  prefer¬ 
ence  to  shippers  by  tank  cars.  Order  was 
entered  that  its  charges  be  corrected  and 
made  to  conform  to  the  rule. 

In  the  other  three  cases,  the  Mobile  & 
Ohio,  the  Missippi  &  Tennessee  and  the 
Illinois  Central,  no  orders  were  entered. 
The  Commission  states  that,  while  the 
questions  raised  by  the  charges  are  im¬ 
portant,  they  scarcely  received  any  at¬ 
tention,  either  in  the  taking  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  or  in  the  arguments  which  were 
made  on  behalf  of  complainant.  A  de¬ 
cision  upon  them  would  affect  other  par¬ 
ties  quite  as  much  as  it  would  the  parties 
now  before  the  Commission,  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  would  be  improper 
to  pass  upon  them  now. 


How  They  Began  Trading. 

In  accordance  with  the  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  began  trading  in  pipe 
line  certificates  on  March  1.  Ar¬ 
rangements  had  been  made  so  that 
quotations  were  received  from  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Oil  City  and  Bradford  direct  and 
the  Consolidated  Exchange's  figure  were 
not  used.  During  the  first  hour  after 
the  opening  350,000  barrels  of  oil  were 
traded  in.  The  total  sales  for  the  day 
were  681,000  barrels.  The  dealings 
opened  with  a  sale  of  10,000  barrels  at 
93J,  while  at  the  Consolidated  Exchange 
the  opening  sales  were  made  at  94  The 
quotation  in  the  Old  Exchange  imme¬ 
diately  moved  up,  but  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  10,000  more  barrels  were  sold 
at  93|.  This  was  followed  by  the  sale 
of  20,000  at  93|. 

The  three  transactions  were  all  that 
were  made  in  the  first  fifteen  minutes, 
being  a  total  of  40,000  barrels,  against 
160,000  barrels  traded  in  during  the  same 
time  in  the  Consolidated  Exchange.  The 
crowd  around  the  space  alloted  for  trad¬ 
ing  in  pipe  line  certificates  was  the  larg¬ 
est  on  the  floor  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  included  all  the  prominent  opera¬ 
tor:-. 
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OPERATIONS  IN  FEBRUARY 

Wells  Completed,  Wells  Drilling 
and  Rigs  Up  and  Building 
in  the  Entire  Region. 


THE  list  of  operations  presented  this 
month  is  full  and  complete,  covering 
the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  oil 
fields  from  Cuba  to  the  West  Virginia  line, 
andtaking  in  the  wildcat  wells  in  out  of 
the  way  places  that  sometimes  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  wary  field  reporter.  Yet 
drawing  comparison  with  the  month  be¬ 
fore  there  was  less  work  under  way  than 
then.  Not  much  less,  for  a  very  smal  fist 
was  presented  Feb.  1.  But  decreased  ac¬ 
tivity  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  12 
fewer  wells  were  finished  during  Feb¬ 
ruary  than  during  January,  leaving  still 
a  smaller  list.  At  the  close  of  January 
there  were  more  new  rigs  up  or  building 
than  at  the  close  of  December,  and  these 
show  up  in  the  drilling  list,  swelling 
it  beyond  the  drilling  list  of  Feb.  1 
Possibly  this  may  lead  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  completed  wells  in  March 
as  compared  with  the  month  under  re¬ 
view,  but  the  small  rig  list  does  not 
augur  much  employment  for  the  non¬ 
union  driller  toward  the  close  of  the 
month. 

The  only  points  showing  increase  of 
operations  are  Reibold,  Canonsburg  and 
the  Butler  Eastern  belt,  the  active  sec¬ 
tion  being  known  as  the  Gumper  district, 
from  a  farm  of  that  name.  The  new 
Reibold  wells  are  located  on  the  ragged 
edges  of  that  pool  and  people  familiar 
with  the  territory  predict  that  half  of 
these  will  be  dry,  at  least.  The  other  half 
have  an  even  up  chance  to  make  a  Schle- 
gel  &  Lentz  “scratch”  or  come  in  dusty. 
They  are  all  offsprings  of  the  lucky  hap¬ 
pening  of  the  Scldegel  well,  which  was 
too  much  of  a  temptation  for  weak-kneed 
ones  who  were  secretly  disposed  to  make 
hogs  of  themselves  anyway.  At 
Canonsburg  the  “boodle”  politi¬ 
cian  has  joined  hands  with  John  Mc- 
Keown  and  the  Pittsburg  Manufacturers’ 
Gas  company  in  a  merry  go  ’round  to 
knock  somebody  out.  Mr.  Flinn  and 
Mr.  Magee  both  joined  hands  with  the 
gang  last  winter  to  knock  the  producers 
out  in  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  so 
nothing  decent  could  well  be  expected  of 
them  now.  But  the  uncertain  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Canonsburg  territory  may  re¬ 
coil  against  them  and  leave  them  with  a 
big  privilege  to  drill  on  the  Morganza 
farm  and  nothing  to  drill  for.  McKeown 
has  already  drilled  two  holes  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  for  a  12  barrel  production,  which  is 
not  paying  out  very  fast,  even  at  present 
prices.  The  Gumper  district  is  not  a 
dangerous  one.  being  good  for  only  5  to 
30  barrel  wells  as  the  result  of  two 
months  of  tedious  pounding  with  the 
club-bitt. 

The  development  during  February  was 
featureless.  Th«  most  exciting  events  of 
the  period  were  the  completion  of  the 
Wheeling  Oil  Co.’s  well  on  tlu  McBurney 
farm  at  Washington  and  uie  Golden, 
Wuller  &  McBride  No.  3  on  the  Ader- 
hold  at  Saxonburg.  In  the  absence  of 
real  big  wells  the  McBurney  was  mag¬ 
nified  into  a  gusher  and  exercised  a  de¬ 
pressing  effect  on  the  market  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  importance.  The  Gol¬ 
den  No.  3  has  settled  down  as  a  good 
producer  and  may  lead  to  the  opening  of 
a  south  bound  annex  to  Saxonburg, 
though  it  is  not  believed  to  be  of  great 


import  to  the  trade.  But  the  work  of 
the  month  has  been  important  in  one  re¬ 
spect  at  least.  It  has  planted  25  marks 
of  condemnation  on  territory  that  before 
promised  to  yield  some  oil.  Only  5(5 
wells  finished  and  25  of  these  dry!  This 
is  an  unheard  of  proportion  of  failures 
and  it  tells  an  eloquent  story  of  its  own. 
It  is  the  pitiful  tale  of  men  who  would 
have  profited  by  the  sacrifices  of  others, 
but  have,  instead,  buried  their  dollars  in 
rocky  tombs  and  drowned  their  hopes  in 
salt  water. 

Following  are  the  summaries  of  wells 
completed,  showing  the  work  of  two 
months  at  a  glance: 

WELLS  COMPLETED. 
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2 

These  figures  show  12  fewer  wells  fin¬ 
ished  in  February  than  in  January,  and 
9  more  cry  holes.  The  production  of 
February’s  new  wells  is  390  barrels  daily 
smaller  than  those  of  January.  At  the 
close  of  February  12  more  wells  were 
drilling  than  at  the  close  of  January,  but 
this  is  neutralized  by  the  presence  of  14 
fewer  rigs,  making  a  total  decrease  in 
the  list  of  operations  of  2. 

ALLEGANY  AND  BRADFORD. 

The  Allegany  field  presented  nothing  in 
the  way  of  completed  work,  and  had  a 
solitary  drilling  well.  This  is  owned  by 
Wilson  Hellem,  and  is  located  along  the 
road  between  Cuba  and  Rushford.  It  was 
already  2,300  feet  deep,  but  still  drilling 
for  general  results.  The  big  Bradford 
field  finished  one  well  in  February,  a 
small  producer.  It  carries  over  one  drill¬ 
ing  well  from  January  better  located  for 
gas  than  oil, and  it  presented  one  ne  w  drill¬ 
ing  well,  the  property  of  Isaac  Willetts, 
located  for  a  5  to  10  barrel  well. 

THE  MIDDLE  FIELD. 

The  middle  field  division  does  not  con¬ 
tain  much  of  interest.  An  18  barrel  well 
was  finished  in  the  new  Elk  county  dis¬ 
trict.  The  work  under  way  is  princi¬ 
pally  located  in  the  same  section,  though 
a  very  few  wells  are  scattered  about 
Warren  and  Forest.  J.  C.  Welsh,  hav¬ 
ing  abandoned  Balltown,  has  taken  to 
the  woods.  He  has  a  well  on  warrant 
5,697  near  the  banks  of  the  Clarion  river, 


that  is  shut  down  at  a  depth  of  about 
1,900  feet  and  mystified.  It  is  about  at 
Speechly  sand  level  and  one  of  the  best 
scouts  in  the  region  classes  it  as  probably 
dry.  It  has  been  mystified  from  its  in¬ 
ception  to  the  present  time.  Another 
wildcat  is  also  under  way  in  the  hemlock 
fastnesses  of  that  section. 

VENANGO. 

The  old  pioneer  county  did  not  com¬ 
plete  so  many  wells  in  February  as  the 
month  before,  but  increased  the  number 
under  way  by  2,  the  increase  appearing 
in  the  rig  list.  The  operations  of  this 
division  are  mainly  in  light,  but  com¬ 
paratively  sure  shallow  territory.  Innis, 
Davis  &  Lee  are  drilling  on  the  Woods 
farm  about  2  miles  from  that  famous 
memory,  Pithole.  They  have  finished 
two  dusters  on  the  farm,  but  have 
courage  and  money  enough  for  another. 

CLARION. 

Hardly  a  member  of  the  “Old  guard,” 
those  who  chased  after  greasy  wealth 
prior  to  the  Centennial  year,  but  feels  his 
heart  warm  a  little  at  mention  of  old 
Clarion.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  county 
to  operate  in,  though  the  territory  was 
treacherous.  One  little  well  was  finished 
out  near  the  Cogley  development  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  At  Clarion  borough  Leeper  &  Co. 
have  a  fair  producer  adjacent  to  the  Nor¬ 
mal  School  well,  on  the  east  side, and  Cad- 
wallader,  Lord  &  Henne  have  a  very 
small  producer  to  the  west  and  south 
about  the  same  distance.  This  firm  has 
two  dusters  to  the  southwest  as  a  further 
reminder  that  drilling  against  a  shut¬ 
down  does  not  always  pay.  There  were 
still  4  wells  drilling  there  and  2  rigs 
ready  for  business. 

BUTLER  AND  ARMSTRONG. 

This  division  of  the  field  shows  a  de¬ 
cided  increase  in  work  under  way,  the 
only  one  that  does.  At  Reibold,  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  lucky  hit  of  Schlegel  &  Lentz, 
a  number  of  persons  have  become  active, 
where  there  was  practically  nothing  be¬ 
ing  done  a  month  before.  In  the  coun¬ 
try  between  Reibold.  Saxonburg  and  the 
Allegheny  county  line  several  wildcat 
ventures  are  under  way,  searching  for  a 
chance  rich  gusher  pool  that  may  be  yet 
undiscovered  there.  Brush  Creek  shows 
no  diminution  in  the  amount  of  work  go¬ 
ing  forward,  though  the  reward  there 
has  been  light  for  the  energy  displayed. 
The  proportion  stands  as  8  to  2  in  favor 
of  the  dry  holes.  The  Chambers  Oil 
company,  otherwise  Burchfield  &  Co., 
have  a  rig  up  northeast  of  their  producer 
and  timbers  on  the  ground  for  another, 
though  Mr.  Burchfield  says  if  his  coun¬ 
sels  prevail  no  more  wells  will  be  drilled 
before  November.  At  Saxonburg  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  active  work.  On 
the  Eastern  belt  about  the  Gumper, 
Black  and  Morrow  farms  there  is  some 
unreasonable  activity  in  drilling  for  small 
wells,  and  the  scattered  wildcat  list  has 
grown  some,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  these  being  Thornburg  &  "Wad well, 
sometimes  called  S.  E.  Leech  &  Co. ,  near 
Boydstown.  on  a  projection  of  the  Greece 
City  belt.  These  parties  have  been  labored 
with  and  show  some  signs  of  surrender 
to  the  P.  P.  A. 

WASHINGTON. 

Interest  in  the  Washington  field  was 
somewhat  revived  in  February.  The 
Wheeling  Oil  company’s  well  on  the  Mc¬ 
Burney  farm  attracted  attention  to  the 
old  Washington  field  by  making  20  bar¬ 
rels  for  one  hour  on  opening  the  last  pay 
streak  in  the  “fifty-foot”  sand.  It  fell  off 
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quite  rapidly,  however,  indicating  drain¬ 
age.  At  its  best  it  was  not  a  very  large 
well,  but  was  the  largest  finished  in  the 
entire  region  during  the  month.  It  was 
larger  than  expected,  and  lent  interest  to 
the  Fergus  venture  located  to  the  east  and 
a  little  north,  which  was  at  the  top  of  the 
sand  on  the  last  of  the  month.  It  has 
since  been  drilled  in  and  reached  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  125  to  150  barrels  an  hour.  At 
this  writing,  March  15,  it  is  doing  75  bar¬ 
rels  an  hour. 

Canonsburg,  too.  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion.  No  wells  were  finished  there  dur- 
ing'February,  but  John  A.  Snee  &  Co.’s 
wildcat  on  the  McPherson  farm,  two 
and-a-half  miles  northeast  of  develop¬ 
ments,  has  been  finished  since  and  is  dry. 
Very  little  Gantz  sand  was  found.  The 
top  of  the  "fifty-foot”  sand  was  found  30 
or  40  feet  below  where  it  was  expected. 
Only  shells  and  slate  were  found  where 
the  Gordon  sand  should  have  been.  The 
formations  were  totally  unlike  those 
found  in  the  producing  wells  to  the  south¬ 
west. 

SHANNOPIN,  GREENE  COUNTY,  ETC. 

The  Shannopin  section  produced  3  dry 
holes  during  February  as  its  total  of  fin¬ 
ished  work,  and  began  the  new  month 
with  nothing  under  way.  The  three 
dusters  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  firm  and  it  is 
probably  discouraged.  Mt.  Nebo  brought  1 
another  failure  to  the  record  for  Febru¬ 
ary.  Greene  county  operations  have  { 
little  in  them  that  is  exciting.  Johnson  1 
&  Hamilton  finished  their  well  at  Nine¬ 
veh  and  have  pulled  the  casing,  giving  it 
np  as  a  rank  failure.  Hukill  and  others 
are  still  drilling  about  Mt.  Morris,  and 
Greensboro  and  two  small  wells  were  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  month  as  a  result, 
leaving  3  still  under  way. 

Below  is  the  detailed  list  of  wells  fin-  j 
ished  during  February  and  of  the  work  j 
under  way  at  the  close  of  the  month: 

WELLS  COMPLETED. 

e  - 

Bradford  Field. 

•Farm.  Owner.  Production. 

Indian  Creek,  Ramsey  &  Co .  S 

Wells  completed . T. .......  1 

Production .  8 


Middle  Field. 


HARMONY  TWP,  FOREST  COUNTY. 

Dossin,  Wolcott  &  Co  No  1 . dry 

ELK  COUNTY. 

Warrant  2,676,  Wilcox  Oil  Co .  18 

KINZUA  VILLAGE. 

Swift,  C  J  Swift . dry 

Wells  completed .  3 

Production .  18 

Dry .  2 

Venango. 

A  P  Dale,  Dale  Bros .  .  4 

Cherry  tree,  Farmers  Oil  Co .  dry 

Springville,  Krepps,  J  N  Patterson . dry 

Red  v alley,  J  Campbell,  Ritts &  Vensel  ...  1 

SLAB  FURNACE,  HALL’S  RUN,  ETC. 

Keystone,  Guckert  &  Co  No  1 .  8 

Dr  Carey,  Dodd  &  Ritchey .  3 

Haskell,  Judd  &  Geiser  No  2 .  8 

Raisen,  C  W  Warner  No  9 .  9 

Phila  &  Bost,  Gates  &  Doty  No  3  . .  .  10 

Keystone,  Woods,  Duffield  &  Co .  6 

Rumbold,  Heeter  &  Co .  5 

Sayres,  ('has  Wurster .  7 

Boyle,  Dietrich  &  Co  No  1 .  5 

VICINITY  EMLENTON. 

Six  Points,  Grant,  Gosser  &  Gamble  . . .  dry 
VICINITY  P  LEAS  ANT  VILLE. 

Noyse',  Hass  Noyse: .  1 

Zabnizer,  Zahni'zer  &  Williams. . . : . !  10 

Woods,  Innis,  Davis  &  Lee  No  1 . dry 


Woods,  Innis,  Davis  &  Lee  No  2 . dry 

Grandin,  Benedict  &  Bugbee . dry 

Wells  completed .  19 

Production  . . .  77 

Dry .  6 

Clarion. 

Wittaken,  Berlin  &  Co .  .  4 


TIONA. 

Lot  109,  .1  W  Sherman . 


CLARION  BOROUGH. 

G  Arnold,  Cadwallader,  Lord  &  Henne  No  1  4 

“  No2dry 

Campbell,  “  “  “  . dry 

F  M  Arnold.  Leeper  &  Co  No  1 .  20 

Wells  completed .  5 

Production .  28 

Dry .  2 

Butler  and  Armstrong. 


.  600 

CHERRY  GROVE. 

Lot  661,  A  J  Carroll .  150 

HARMONY  TOWNSHIP,  FOREST  COUNTY. 

Joslin,  Wood  &  Co  No  3  (old  rig) . 

Hays,  McIntyre  (old  rig)  . 

MISCELLANEOUS,  ELK  COUNTY,  ETC. 

Millstone,  Wynkoop  &  Co . 1800 

3663,  Elk  Oil  Co  No  4  (shut  down) . 2300 

1464,  Barnsdall  &  Co .  600 

3212,  Beam,  Ralph  &  Co . drilling 

3212,  Shultz  &  Co . .  rig 

2032,  Boggs,  Rosenberg*  Co.  . .  500 

- ,  Rollin  Dow  (old  rig)  . 

5508,  (Forest)  Shannon  Syndicate  (shut 

down) . 1675 

5697,  Clarion  river,  James  Welsh . 1900 


W  Goehring,  W  L  Guckert  &  White. 

Gumper,  Brady  &  Co . . 

Downey,  Steinbrook  &  Co . 

“  McTammany . 

Logan,  Shaffer  Bros  . 

Leasureville,  Coe,  Rhodes  &  Co . 

BRUSH  CREEK. 

Sam  Marshall,  Munhall  &  Co  . . 

Reynolds,  McKelvey  &  Co . 


.  15 

.  :io 
.  10 
.  10 

.  dry 
dry 

dry- 

dry 

30 

10 

150 

3 

25 

dry- 

dry 

drv 

dry 


Rigs  up  and  building 
Wells  drilling . 


1 


Total 


SAXONBURG. 

Adler,  Troutman  Oil  Co . 

Seibert,  John  A  Snee  &  Co  No  5 . 

Aderhold,  Golden.  Wuller  &  McBride  No  3 

Muder,  Loan,  Baker  &  Co  No  2 . 

J  H  Lonitz,  Bolard,  Greenlee  &  Co  No  4 

Smalley-,  B  B  Campbell  &  Co . 

Logan,  Fishel  &  Co . 

Gallagher,  Burchfield  &  Co . 

Mercer.  Golden  &  Co . . 

Wells  completed .  17 

Production . 283 

Dry .  8 


Washington. 

McBurney,  Wheeling  Oil  Co .  1 10 

Leyda,  Vanceville,  Willets  &  Son . dry 

CANONSBURO. 

W  Pollock,  Scott  &  Co . . dry 

TAYLORSTOWN. 

Hilton,  Ellsworth  &  Preston  .  70 

Wells  completed .  4 

Production .  180 

Dry .  2 


Shannopin. 

Oakdale,  A.  F.  Allen  Brown  &  Co . dry 

D  P  Collins,  A  F  Allen  Brown  &  Tomlin¬ 
son  . dry 

Murdockville.  “  dry 

Mt  Nebo,  Gailey  Bros  &  Dimick . dry 

Wells  completed  .  4 

Dry .  4 

Greene  County. 

Hathaway,  Danstown,  E  M  Hukill  No  1  .  10 

Fordyce,  E  M  Hukill  &  Co .  6 

Nineveh,  Johnston  &  Hamilton . dry 

W ells  completed .  3 

Production . 16 

•  Dry .  1 


Venango. 

1  Buxton,  Buxton  &  Co .  200 

\  Bullion,  W  T  Baum .  300 

Clinto_nville,  Widow  Osburn,  Osburn  Bros.  350 
Bull  Valley,  J  McNamee,  Hazen,  Harrison 
&  Co .  300 

SLAB  FURNACE,  HALL’S  RUN,  ETC. 

Grant,  Kelley  &  Smullin .  rig 

Phila  &  Bost,  Gates  &  Doty  No3 .  rig 

McCalmont,  Koch  Bros  . . . drilling 

Boyle.  Deitrick  &  Co  No  2 .  400 

No  3 .  rig 

Zeigler,  Wolf*  Shafer  No  1 .  500 

Zeigler.  Wolf  &  Shafer  No  2 . sand 

Zeigler,  Bauser  &  Rapp . sand 

Rote,  Heeter*  Co . drilling 

Sayers,  Heeter  &  Co  . drilling 

RED  VALLEY. 

J  Hetzler,  H  D  Brown  No  5 . 

D  Batten,  A  P  Dale  . 

Black  lirs,  “  . 

VICINITY  EMLENTON. 

Fox,  Fox  &  Morgan  (2  old  rigs) . 

E  Crawford,  F  W  Crawford  (old  rig)  . 


300 

350 

rig 


VICINITY  PLEAS  ANT  VILLE. 

Vose,  M  N  Miles  No  2 . drilling 

Stewarts  Run,  K  H  B  tract,  Carnahan  & 

.  .  S°n . drilling 

Blank,  W  P  Black . .  .  rig 

Hays,  *'  . drilling 

Prather,  Innis,  Davis*  Lee . drilling 

Pleasantville  lot,  R  W  Brown .  rig 

Field,  Cornin,  Walters  &  Benedict .  rig 

Chandler,  J  Y  Siggins .  rig 

Lyle,  Alex  Lowry  .  rig 

Shamburg,  Jerome  Heald .  rig 


Rigs  up  and  building 
Wells  drilling . 


10 

17 


Total 


Clarion. 


800 


WELLS  DRILLING,  RIGS  UP  AND 
BUILDING  MARCH  1,  1888. 

Allegany  Field. 

Farm.  Owner.  Condition. 

Alma  lot  4,Breckinridge  &  Co  (shut-down)  1200  I 
Clarksville  lot  10,  Steele  &  Fields  (old  rig) 

Scio  lot  46,  L  G  Norton  (shut-down) .  350  | 

Cuba,  William  Hallam . 2300 


Fillman,  J  R  Fillman  (fishing) . 

CLARION  BOROUGH. 

Greenland  lot,  Rider,  Aiken  &  Co . drilling 

Garvin,  Ira  C  Fuller  (old  rig) . 

Watertank  lot,  Kifer.  Fall  &  Co .  drilling 

Maffett,  Campbell,  Piper  &  Brown . rig  bldg 

P  &  W  R  R,  Semple  &  Co . drilling 

Rigs  up  and  building  .  1 

Wells  drilling .  4 

Total .  5 


Wells  drilling. 
Total . 


Bradford  Field. 


Tip  Top,  I  Willets .  500 

Foster  Brook,  E  T  Co,  T  Kerwin  &  Co  (shut¬ 
down)  .  rig 

Mount  Jewett,  Knox  Bros  &  Andrews  800 

Wells  drilling .  2 

Total .  2 


Middle  Field. 

CLARENDON. 

Lot  532,  C  A  &  D  Cornen  No  5  (shut  down) .  900 
562,  Goal  Bros  No  7  (old  rig-) . 


Butler  and  Armstrong. 

Farm  Owner  Depth. 

Dodd,  Buffalo  Creek,  Reep  &  Sutton  1350 

William  Bromfield,  Davis  Bros  . drilling 

Robert  Morrow,  Morrow  .  . . drilling 

Glade  Mills,  Cappeau  &  Co . drilling 

Bromfield,  R  Jennings . sand 

T  Nolan,  Turner  &  Co . rig  bldg 

Anderson,  Miller  &  Co .  1250 

Black,  Dulity  Bros . 1000 

Hagerson  Bros  . . 1200 

Mushrusli,  Wise  &  Co . drilling 

Reiber,  Clark  &  Co . 1450 

Burton,  Farmers’  Oil  Co  .  300 

Thos  Montgomery,  Calhoun  &  Co  (old  rig) 

Gumper,  Gumper .  5oO 

J  Black,  Burns  &  Co . 900 

Middlesex  twp,  Bracken*  Co . drilling 

Hildebrand,  Neff  Bros . lift) 

Gold,  J  M  Guffey-  &  Co  .  rig 

Mahan,  Marshall  oil  ( 'o .  900 

Logan,  J  J  Leidecker .  500 

Freedly,  Philadelphia  Company .  rig 

Thornburg  (Boydstown)  Thornburg  & 
Ward  well .  250 


4* 
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REIBOLD. 


Galebaugh.  Connors,  Fishel  &  Rredin .  400 

“  eidecker  Bros .  250 

“  Guckert  &  Co .  500 

Boggs,  Glatzau  &  Coast .  400 

Miller,  Schlegel  &  Lentz . rig  bldg 

Snow,  Gantz  &  Co . 3o0 

Goehring,  Guckert,  White  &  Co . rig 


BRUSH  CREEK. 


Davis,  Jennings,  Roth  &  Co . 1100 

Bonner,  Murphy  Bros . rig  bldg 

Ulrich,  Munhall&  Co . drilling 

McCullagh,  Chambers  Oil  Co . rig 

Pine  Run,  McGrew  Bros . 1900 

Near  Jamison’s  Mills,  McGrane  &  Co.  drilling 


SAXONBURG. 


Smalley,  Root  Bros  . .  200 

Battenfelder,  Extension  Oil  Co.  abandoned  rig 

Crawford,  Haymaker  &  Co  No  1 . 1400 

"  “  “  2  fishing. .  sand 


Aderhold,  Golden,  Wuller&  McBride  No 5..  800 

Helmbold,  B  B  Campbell  (old  rig) . 

J  H  Lonitz,  Bolard,  Greenlee  &  Co  No  4  .  .  .1100 

H  Lonitz,  “  “  “  No  2 _  700 

WidowLonitz,  “  “  “  No  2....  1000 


Pfabe,  Reiber  &  Co . rig  bldg 

Englehart,  Urquhart,  Lavens  &  Co . 1400 

Foereht,  "  “  .  900 


I 


Rigs  up  and  building .  8 

Wells  drilling .  36 


Total 


44 


Washington. 


Farm.  Owner.  Depth. 

Dr  C  W  Townsend,  D  C  Linn . rig 

McKeesport,  Stone  &  Co  (shut-down) . 1800 

Bane,  Ten-Mile  Oil  Co  (shut-down) . 1039 

Cameron,  Willets  &  Young  (fishing  aban¬ 
doned) . . 

Miller,  Marshall  Oil  Co . 2950 

Fergus,  S  Fergus,  (crooked  hole)  . 2380 

Munce,  I.  Willets  &  Son  No  2. . . . 1700 

Gordon,  P  L  &  H  Co  No  8 .  800 

Watring,  (Buffalo  twp)  Wheeling  Oil  Co  rig  big 


CANNONS  BURG. 

A  H  Griffin,  John  McKeown  No  2 .  800 

“  “  No  3 .  300 

Gladden.  Cannonsburg  Light  &  Heat  Co  . . .  200 
McNamara,  Fisher,  Guff  y  &  Co  (old  rig) . . 

Gilfillan,  (Sodom)  Philadelphia  Co . drilling 

McPherson,  .lohn  A  Snee  &  Co . 1550 

Morganza,  Flinn,  Booth  &  Magee  No  1 . 1050 

No  2 .  600 

“  “  No  3 .  rig 

“  “  No4.rigbldg 

Douglass,  Mfrs  Nat  Gas  Co  .  rig 

McKown,  “  No  2 .  rig 

McLaughlin’  “  . rig  bldg 

TAYIiORSTOWN. 

Hutchison.  Washington  Oil  Co  No  1  (shut 

down) . 2455 

J  M  McMannus,  “  “  No  2  (shut¬ 
down)  .  2480 

Neeley,  Washington  Oil  Co  No  1  (shut¬ 
down)  . 2558 

Sam  Wright,  Washington  Oil  Co  (shut  d’n.)1600 
Jas  Hodgens,  Washington  Oil  Co  No  2  “  1365 

“  “  “  3  •’  1263 

“  “  11  4  (old 


Hilton,  Ellsworth  &  Preston  No  2  (fishing).  1400 


Martin,  Kuntz  &  Co .  150 

Grimes,  Marshall  Oil  Co . 1550 


Crawford,  Palmer  &  Co  (shut  down) .  100 

Allison,  R  H  Thayer  (old  rig) . 


Rigs  up  and  building .  7 

Wells  drilling .  14 

Total .  21 


Greene  County. 

Evans,  Mt  Morris.EM  Hukill  Nol  (old  rig). 


D  L  Donelly,  Alexander  &  Co  (fishing) . 1400 

“  EM  Hukill .  700 

GREENSBORO.' 

Jones,  Rubbert  &  Williams,  (old  rig) . 

“  James  Ohlson., . 1450 

Drilling . .  3 

Total .  3 


OPERATIONS  FOR  GAS. 

Wells  Completed  February. 

ALLEGANY  FIELD. 

Wirt,  lot  1,  Empire  Gas  Co . gas 


Middle  Field. 


Lot  251,  Pennsylvania  Gas  Co . gas 

Wilcox,  National  Transit  Co  No  34 . gas 


VENANGO. 

Haight,  (Pleasantville)  W  P  Black . dry 

Speechly,  Oil  City  Fuel  Supply  Co . gas 

BUTLER. 

Dindinger,  Butler  Plate  Glass  Co . gas 


WELLS  DRILLING  AND  RIGS  DP 
AND  BUILDING  MARCH  1. 


Allegany  Field. 


Wirt,  Lot  1,  Empire  Gas  Co . drilling 

"  58,  Cuba  Gas  Co . drilling 

Clarksville,  Lot  2,  National  Transit  Co  (fish¬ 
ing) .  400 

Middle  Field. 


Wilcox,  National  Transit  Co  No  34 . drilling 

Lot  343,  McKean,  Citizens  Gas  Co  of  Kane 

(fishing) . 1200 

Erickson,  (Kane) James  McDade . drilling 

Marienville,  Kahle  Bros . 1000 

Warren,  lot  251,  Pennsylvania  Gas  Co,  No 

21 . drilling 

Richardson,  (Kinzua)  T  G  Phillips . drilling 

Venango. 

Pleasantville,  Syndicate  .  rig 

Speechly,  Oil  City  Fuel  Supply . drilling 

“  “  .  rig 


Northwestern  Ohio  Operations. 

The  report  of  operations  in  the  North- 
Western  Ohio  oil  fields  is  as  follows: 


WELLS  COMPLETED. 


Lima  district. . . . 

.  7 

Findlay  district. 

. 10 

North  Baltimore  district . 

. 16 

Total . 

. 33 

Completed  in  January . 

. 25 

Increase . 

.  8 

Completed  in  December. 

. 22 

MARCH  1. 

Wells 

Rigs. 

drilling. 

Total, 

Lima  District. . . 

20 

10 

30 

Findlay  District 

. 13 

8 

21 

North  Baltimere 

. 20 

19 

39 

Total . 

. 53 

37 

90 

FEBRUARY  1. 

Wells 

Rigs. 

drilling. 

Total. 

Lima . 

. 23 

4 

27 

Findlay . 

. 21 

17 

38 

North  Baltimore. 

. 10 

8 

18 

Total . 

. 54 

29 

83 

Total  March  1 

. 53 

37 

90 

Difference . . . 

.  1 

8 

7 

Total  January  1. 

. 44 

30 

74 

EXPORTS  IN  1861. 


A  correspondent  hands  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  of  petroleum  exports, 
showing  from  what  a  little  acorn  the 
present  tall  oak  grew : 


Gallons. 

To  Africa .  445 

“  Antwerp .  5,671 

“  Argentine  Republic .  4,200 

“  Australia .  168,365 

“  Brazil .  5,881 

“  Bremen . ,..  32,112 

“  British  Guinea .  3,035 

“  British  N.  A.  colonies  . 2,636 

“  West  Indies .  3,719 

“  Cette .  80 

“  China . 400 

“  Cisplatine  Republic .  200 

“  Cuba . 150,703 

“  Genoa .  62 

“  Gibraltar .  276,977 

“  Glasgow .  42,348  i 

“  Hamburg .  964 

Hayti . 73,716 

“  Havre . 58  ! 

“  Lisbon .  187.254  j 

“  Liverpool .  115,644  I 

’•  London  .  1,600  j 

“  Marseilles .  3,702 

“  Mexico .  15,552 

“  Porto  Kico  .  13,925 

“  Rotterdam .  640 

"  Venezuela.  .  610 

“  West  Indies .  1,770 

Total . 1,112,476 


Equal  to  34,707  barrels. 

Barrels. 

In  1862  export  shipments,  principally  re¬ 
fined  had  increased  to . 

1864,  crude . 

1864,  refined  . 


Pipe  Line  Summaries. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  the 
figures  of  the  National  Transit  and  Tide¬ 
water  pipe  lines  for  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  : 


NATIONAL  TRANSIT  CO. 

Barrels. 

Acceptances,  etc.,  Jan.  31 . 18,465,036.33 

“  “  Feb.  29 . 17,692,036.33 


Decrease .  773,000.00 

Credit  balances  Jan.  31 .  6,693,151.21 

“  ’’  BAb.  31 . 6,512,185.42 


Decrease .  180,965.79 

Total  liabilities  Jan.  31 . 25,158,187.54 

“  ”  Feb.  29 .  24,204.221.75 


Decrease . .  953,965.79 

Gross  stocks  Jan.  31 . 28,339,619.09 

“  “  Feb.  20 . 27,432,972.35 


Decrease .  906,646.74 

Sediment  and  surplus  Jan.  31 .  3,181,431.55 

“  “  Feb.  29  .  3,228,750.60 


Increase .  47,319.05 

Receipts  from  all  sources  January..  1,043,155.84 
“  “  “  Feb .  946,086.16 

Decrease .  97,069.68 

Total  deliveries  January .  2,032,068.82 

“  “  February .  1,895,200.03 

Decrease .  136,868.79 

Runs  from  wells  January .  S03.536.82 

“  “  “  February .  896,260.69 


Increase .  92,723.87 

Regular  shipments  January .  1,981,581.23 

“  “  February .  1,847,301.07 


Decrease .  134,280.16 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Transit  Company  for 

February  were  made  up  as  follows: 

Runs  from  wells .  896,260.69 

Received  from  other  lines .  49,825.47 


Total .  946,086.16 

The  deliveries  for  February  were  made  up 

as  follows: 

Regular  shipments .  1,847,301.07 

Delivered  to  others  lines .  47.898.96 


Total .  1,895,200.03 

TIDEWATER  PIPE  CO. 

Acceptances,  etc.,  Jan.  31 .  634,000.00 

“  “  Feb.  29  .  575,000.00 


Decrease  . 59,000.00 

Credit  balances  Jan.  31 .  635,683.26 

“  ’■  Feb.  29 .  646,105.19 

Increase .  10.411.93 

Total  liabilities  Jan.  31 .  1,269,083.28 

“  “  Feb.  39 .  1,221,105.19 


Decrease .  47,978.07 

Gross  stocks  Jan.  31 .  1,420,703.29 

“  “  -Feb.  29 .  1,375,917.57 


Decrease .  44,785.72 

Sediment  and  surplus  Jan.  31  .  151,020.03 

Feb.  29 .  154,812.38 

Increase .  3,792,35 

Receipts  from  all  sources  January. .  147,146.13 

kk  kt  lk  Pnhpnarir  1R1  Qlft 


Increase .  14,770.50 

Total  deliveries  January .  155,522.15 

“  "  February .  208,475.71 


Increase .  52,953.58 

Runs  from  wells  January .  96,658.54 

“  “  “  February .  114,017.67 


Decrease .  17,359.13 

The  above  receipts  for  February  were  made 

up  as  follows: 

Runs  from  wells .  114,017.67 

Received  from  other  lines .  47,898.96 

Total .  161,916,63 


Lander,  Wyoming,  is  agitating  for  the 
building  of  an  oil  refinery  there  to  supply 
that  section.  The  sprightly  Mountaineer 
in  advocating  the  project,  thinks  the 
cost  of  illuminating  oils  might  be  reduced 
from  60  and  70  cents,  as  at  present,  to 
j  40  or  45  cents  per  gallon.  The  average 


man  here  in  the  producing  regions  may 
wonder  what  the  profit  is  between  crude 
5^  i  at  3  cents  a  gallon  and  refined  at  70  cents, 
543,525  and  where  all  this  profit  goes  to. 
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Stocks  Abroad. 

Reports  of  stocks  in  London  and  the  seven  principal  Con¬ 
tinental  ports  are  summarized  in  the  following  statement: 

Feb.  25,  1888.  Jan.  21,  1888. 
Stocks  Afloat  and  Ashore.  Barrels.  Bands. 

Seven  Continental  ports .  521,111  634,536 

London  and  English  ports .  110,653  198,946 

Total  stocks  afloat  and  ashore .  631,764  833,482 

Decrease  in  stocks  since  January  21 .  201,618 


A  detailed  statistical  table  giving  the  stocks  on  hand,  the 
stocks  in  vessels  on  the  ocean,  and  the  amount  unloading 
from  the  vessels  at  the  different  ports  is  appended,  which 
shows  at  a  glance  the  condition  of  affairs  abroad  and  the  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  1886.  The  shipments  represent  the  amount  of  oil  going  to 
the  interior  of  Europe  from  the  seaports: 


STOCKS  IN  FOREIGN  PORTS  FEBRUARY  25.  1888. 


Ports. 

Stocks 

February  25. 

Stocks  afloat 
February  25. 

Loading 
February  25. 

Grand  total  stocks 
alloat  and  loading. 

Receipts 
from  July  1 . 

Shipments 
from  July  1. 

1887 

Barrels. 

1888 

Barrels.  1 

1887 

Barrels. 

1888 

Barrels. 

1887 

Ba  rrels. 

1888 

Barrels. 

1887 

Ba  rrels. 

1888 

Barrels. 

1886 

Barrels. 

1887 

Barrels. 

1886 

Barrels. 

1887 

Barrels. 

Bremen. . 

98.488 

79,998 

48,766 

43,311 

12,000 

159,254 

1215,309 

505,034 

604,550 

477,4:50 

569,650 

Hamburg . 

34,012 

67,437 

80,259 

50,815 

35,000 

43,900 

149,271 

162,152 

644,317 

800,742 

715,030 

761,187 

Antwerp . 

92,001 

18,116. 

7,237 

31,010 

17,500 

71,900 

116,7:58 

121,026 

659,171 

606,358 

633,628, 

414,424 

581,183 

Rotterdam . 

24.292 

20,870 

44,700 

7,000 

68,992 

27,870 

390,144 

380,800 

375,146 

Amsterdam . 

11,566 

32,930 

39,387 

15,340 

50,953 

48,270 

171,423 

188,333 

203,442 

158,474 

Stettin .  . 

Danzig.  . 

10,640 

20,305 

15,402 

3,945 

5,054 

9,000 

3,137 

12,700 

7,000 

28,394 

20,305 

31,402 

7,082 

280,135 

54.945 

268,853 

41,741 

269,956 

54,777 

275,975 

55,620 

TotalT . 

291, 304 

238,698 

180,703 

152,613 

121,900 

129,800 

593,907 

521,111 

2,705,169 

2,891,377 

2,768,693 

2,777,235 

London . 

100,350 

78.153 

31,100 

24,500 

30.000 

8,000 

161,450 

110.653 

461,583 

589,950 

455,249 

512,883 

Total  stocks  Continental  ports . 

Total  afloat  “  “  . 

Total  loading . . 

1885 

657.049 

160,309 

94,81X1 

912,158 

9,000 

7,500 

1886 

248,784 

293,569 

140,300 

1887 

291,304 

180,703 

121,900 

1888 

~  238,698 
152,613 
129,800 

Total .  .  . 

Afloat  and  loading  for  direct  Continental  ports  . 

682,653 

.55,000 

3,000 

593,907 
36, SIX) 

,521,111 

“  “  “  Baltic  Sea,  exclusive  Stettin  and  Danzig .  . 

Total  Afloat  and  loading  for  Continental  ports  . 

928,658 

94,832 

43,100 

740,6,53 

148,852 

61,500 

630,707 

161,450 

96,400 

’110,653 

“  kl  “  “  London . 

“  “  “  “  English  harbors,  exclusive  London . 

Grand  total . 

1,066,590 

951,005 

888,557  . 

OFFICIAL  STATEMENT— EXPORTS  OF  PETROLEUM.  FEBRUARY.  18HH. 


BY  WM.  F.  SW1TZLER,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  MARCH  8,  1888. 


Customs 

Districts. 

Mineral 

Gallons. 

Crude. 

Dollars. 

Napthas. 

Illuminating. 

Lubricatin 
Para  tine 

ii  and 
Oils. 

Residuum.  Total. 

Gallons. 

Dollars. 

Gallons. 

Dollars. 

Gallons.  Dollars. 

Gallons. 

Dollars,  i  Gallons. 

Dollars. 

Boston  &  Charles¬ 
town,  Mass . 

250 

626,261 

36,412 

63 

49,637 

2,458 

319.667 

25,435,849 

3,412,308 

360,635 

34,613 

2,131,936 

322,615 

28,537 

15,268 

2,0.54,228 

234,069 

3.401 

.  335,185 

38,077 

2,916,243 

535,681 

28,537 

New  York,  N.  Y. . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa 
Baltimore,  Md . 

4,061,065 
2,775, .566 

344,115 

195,718 

371,439 

14,890 

328,440 

19,116  32,505,843 

.  6,458,355 

360.635 

Total  Feb.,  1888. 

6,836,631 

539,833 

662,923 

52,158 

29,528,459 

2,517,701 

2,303,565 

389,730 

328,440 

19,116  39,660,018 

3,518,538 

Total  Feb.,  1887  ... 

3,463,281 

216,112 

471,996 

40.212 

23,778,566 

1,848,004 

1,620,919 

268,878 

550,998 

29,976  29,885,760 

2,400,182 

ending  Feb.  29,  ’88 

64,381,898 

4,338,931 

8,791,742 

726,645  299,968,766 

22,942,345 

15,042,396 

2,522,143 

934,836 

48,333  389,119,638 

30,578,397 

ending  Feb.  28, ’87 

55,690,201 

3,554,178 

12,214,470 

1,070,244 

306,688,441 

23,842,769 

10,398,7:39 

1,931,897 

1,537,276 

76.974  386,529,127 

30,476,062 

CRUDE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1888. 


Bradford. 

Oil  City. 

New 

York. 

Pittsburg. 

Day  of  Month  and  Week. 

§ 

Cb 

Ox 

Cb 

V. 

b 

s 

cb 

O- 

•e 

Cb 

S 

Cb 

Cb 

s. 

§ 

l 

Cb 

Cb 

: 

5 

■/. 

| 

A 

s 

i  Opened.  . . . 

5 

Cb 

/. 

t1 

§ 

Cb 

CC 

g 

1 

1— Wednesday . 

90% 

91% 

89% 

89% 

89% 

90% 

91% 

89% 

89% 

9044 

91% 

89% 

8944 

9044 

91% 

89% 

89% 

2— Thursday . 

8944 

90% 

89% 

89% 

90% 

89% 

81X44 

90 

90% 

90% 

89% 

90 

89% 

90% 

89% 

8944 

3— Friday . 

89% 

90% 

89% 

90% 

89% 

90% 

89% 

90% 

90 

894k 

90% 

89% 

90% 

89% 

90% 

4— Saturday . 

90% 

90% 

89% 

89% 

90% 

90% 

89% 

89% 

90% 

9044 

90 

90 

90% 

90% 

89% 

«9% 

6— Monday . 

89% 

89% 

90% 

88% 

89% 

89% 

89% 

87% 

89% 

89% 

89% 

88% 

89% 

89% 

89% 

88% 

89% 

7 — Tuesday . 

89% 

89% 

89% 

89% 

90% 

89% 

89% 

tH)% 

89% 

!XI 

89% 

90% 

89% 

89% 

8 — Wednesday . 

89% 

90% 

89% 

90 

89% 

90% 

89% 

90% 

90 

90% 

89% 

90% 

89% 

90% 

894k 

90 

9 — Thursday . 

«o% 

90% 

89% 

89% 

90% 

90% 

8944 

89% 

90% 

90% 

8944 

89% 

90% 

90% 

69% 

89% 

10 — Friday  . 

90% 

90% 

89% 

89% 

89% 

iX) 

90-% 

89% 

89% 

89% 

90% 

8944 

IX) 

90 

90% 

89% 

89% 

11— Saturday . 

90% 

90% 

89% 

90 

90% 

8944 

89% 

90% 

90% 

89% 

8944 

90% 

90% 

89% 

89% 

13 — Monday . 

89% 

89% 

88% 

88% 

90 

90 

88% 

88% 

90 

90 

88% 

88% 

8944 

8944 

88% 

88% 

14— Tuesday . 

88% 

88% 

86% 

88% 

87% 

8844 

8644 

88% 

88% 

88% 

86% 

88% 

88% 

8844 

86% 

88% 

15— Wednesday . 

88% 

89 

87% 

88 

88% 

89 

88% 

88 

8344 

88% 

87% 

88% 

8844 

8844 

87% 

88 

16 — Thursday . 

88 

88% 

87% 

87% 

88 

88% 

8744 

87M* 

88 

88% 

87% 

88 

88% 

88% 

87% 

87% 

89% 

17 — Friday . 

88% 

SX) 

88% 

89% 

88% 

90% 

88% 

8944 

88 

90 

88 

8944 

88% 

90 

88 

18— Saturday . 

88% 

90 

88% 

88% 

89% 

!X) 

88% 

88% 

90 

90 

88% 

89% 

89% 

90 

88% 

88% 

20 — Monday . 

88% 

88% 

88 

88% 

88% 

8844 

88 

88% 

88% 

88% 

88% 

88% 

88% 

88% 

87% 

§8% 

21—  Tuesday . 

22—  Wednesday . 

88% 

Holiday 

89% 

87% 

8744 

88% 

89% 

87% 

87% 

88% 

89% 

87% 

87% 

88% 

89 

8644 

87% 

23 — Thursday . 

88% 

89% 

87% 

89% 

88 

89% 

87% 

89% 

88 

89% 

87% 

89% 

87% 

8944 

87% 

89% 

24— Friday . 

89% 

91% 

88% 

89 

89% 

91% 

8844 

89% 

89% 

91% 

88% 

89% 

8915 

91% 

88% 

89% 

25— Saturday . 

89% 

91% 

89% 

91% 

8944 

91% 

8944 

91% 

8944 

91% 

89% 

91% 

89% 

92 

89% 

91% 

27 — Monday . 

92% 

94% 

91% 

93% 

92% 

94% 

93% 

94 

91% 

9344 

92 

94 

91% 

934k 

92 

94% 

91% 

93% 

28—  Tuesday . 

29 —  W  ednesday . 

93% 

92% 

93% 

93% 

92 

92% 

92% 

93% 

93 

92% 

92 

92% 

92% 

93% 

92% 

92% 

93% 

93% 

92 

92% 

92% 

93% 

93% 

92% 

9341 

9444 

92% 

92% 
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ACME  OIL  COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 


PREPARED  WITH  GREAT  CARE  FOR  FAMILY  USE! 


Absolutely  Safe  and  the  Best  Illuminator  in  the  World. 

WORKS  AT  OLEAN,  N.  Y.,  AND  TITUSVILLE,  PA. 

MAIN  OFFICE,  26  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
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THE 


N  E  ! 


Manufactured  by  HAEMON,  GIBBS  &  CO. 

Is  still  the  favorite  in  every  field  from  the  400  feet  wells  of  Grand  Valley  to  the  3,000  feet  wells  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  Economy  in  Fuel,  Strength,  Power,  Speed  and  Durability  are  its  strong  points.  Nearly  2,000  now 
in  use  and  you  may  travel  from  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  to  Macksburg,  O.,  and  not  find  one  in  a  junk  or  repair  shop. 
Jg6g=,\Ve  finish  them  in  the  shop  and  do  not  have  to  follow  them  into  the  field  to  make  them  run.^f^h 
Record  of  “Ajax”  No.  1105,  over  22,000  feet  and  still  drilling. 

JAMES  M.  LAMBING,  General  Agent,  Corry,  Pa.  Office  Opposite  Passenger  Depot. 


BRADFORD  STEAM  LAUNDRY! 


GODFREY  &  HUNT,  PROPRIETORS. 


Works  Nos.  9  to  17  Bishop  St.  Office  55  Main  St., 


BRADFORD,  PA. 


TELEPHONE.  DELIVERY  WAGONS. 


J.  W.  McFarland.  J.  B.  Howe. 

-hacfarland  &  mowe<- 

BROKERS  IN 
OIL  PRODUCTION. 

8r  MAIN  STREET. 

Buy,  Sell  and  Lease  all  kinds  of  Oil  Properties 
Information  Carefully  Given. 


For  OIL  or  GAS  WELL  PACKERS 


SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  TO 


S.  R.  DRESSER,  Bradford,  Pa. 


Who  will  fill  them  promptly  with  the 
Best  Malleable  Iron  Frame  and 
Superior  Quality  of  Rubber. 


He  Makes  a  Specialty  of  the  Packer  Business 
and  can  give  you  anything  in  that  line 


JAMES  C.  BOYCE, 

ATTORNEY -AT -LAW, 

Solicitor  of  Patents  and  Attorney 
in  Patent  Causes. 

Room  No.  3, 

Over  Oil  Well  Supply  Co., Limited. 

Cor,  Main  &  Webster  Sts.,  BRADFORD,  PA. 


Address  Lock  Box  1925  Bradford.  Pa. 
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PITTSBURG  &  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 


In  effect  Oct.  24,  1887.  Central  time.  One 
nour  slower  than  Eastern  time. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 


Southbound  Trains. 


STATIONS. 

No. 

23. 

y2»o  i 

1 _ 

No. 

17. 

No. 

19. 

Bradford  ...  Lv 

A  M 

A  M 

A  M 

A  M 
730 

9  15 
10  10 

11  04 
P  M 

12  12 
12  55 

1  45 
12  35 

1  58 
214 

3  04 

3  25 
3  36 

3  59 

4  10 

4  17 

4  32 

4  45 

5  20 
538 

6  00 

7  23 

P  M 

Clarion  Junction 

620 

400 

3  30 

4  14 

4  33 

5  20 
5  40 

Shippenville  ... 

630 

6  45 
724 
738 
748 

8  06 

8  17 

8  22 

8  36 

8  50 
930 

9  46 
10  10 
11  25 

St.  Petersburg.. 
Foxburg . 

5  40 

5  50 

6  08 

6  18 

6  22 
6  36 

6  50 

7  18 

7  39 

8  05 

9  33 

Bruin . 

_ 

Karns . 

Millerstown . 

St.  Joe . 

Butler . 

Renfrew . 

Callery  Junction 
Allegheny. . . .  Ar 

5 15 

5  28 

5  50 

7  10 

9 

PM 

1  50 

2  13 
2  35 
4  00 

Northbound  Trains. 


STATIONS. 

6  . 

fc30 

6  / 

No. 

18. 

No. 

24. 

No. 

26. 

P  M  A  M 

A  M 

P  M 

P  M 

Allegheny .  Lv 

5  40  !  9  20 

7  20 

1  40 

4  40 

Callery  Junction 

7  30  10.50 

840 

3  00 

610 

Renfrew  . 

8  02  11  12 

9  00 

3  21 

6  33 

Butler  . 

8  30  11  30 

9  21 

3  50 

7  05 

9  50 

4  15 

7  38 

10  06 

4  32 

7  53 

- _ _  __ 

10  20 

4  45 

8  00 

Petrolia . 

.  20 

10  24 

4  50 

8  10 

Bruin  . 

: - 

10  35 

5  00 

8  22 

Parker . 

.  AM 

10  52 

5  18 

8  39 

Foxburg . 

.  6  27 

11  25 

5  45 

850 

St.  Petersburg  . . 

.  644 

11  41 

6  00 

P  M 

.  7  49 

12  32 

Shippenville  — 

.  8  11 

12:53 

7  02 

( Tarion  Junction 

.  8  30 

1  14 

7  15 

Clarion . 

.  9  00 

2  15 

7  45 

1  48 

Marienville . 

2  26 

Sheffield  June . . . 

Kane . Ar 

358 

Mt.  Jewett . 

4  40 

.. 

Bradford . 

0  35 

No.  4  leaves  Allegheny  at  6  a  m;  Callery 
Junction,  7:30;  Renfrew,  7:15;  arrives  at  Butler 
8:10  am. 

No.  29  leavas  Butler  11:45  a  m;  Renfrew,  12:0ti; 
arrives  at  Callery  Junction  12:25;  Allegany,  1:55 
pm. 

Westbound  train  leaves  Callery  Junction  as 
follows: 

Cleveland  and  Toledo  express  8:35  a  m;  New 
Castle  accommodation  3:05  p  m;  Chicago  ex¬ 
press,  with  through  sleeping  car,  1:44  p  m; 
Zelienople  accommodation  (5:10  p  m. 

Sunday  trains,  Nos  23,  26  and  29,  run  daily. 
On  Sundays  No  24  will  run  25  minutes  late  and 
connect  at  Callery  Junction  for  New  Castle. 
No.  29  one  hour  late  and  connect  at  Callery 
Junction  with  Chicago  express. 

Nos.  7  and  17  will  run  daily  between  Butler 
and  Allegheny. 

No.  50,  Sundays  only.  Leaves  Allegheny  at 
12:40  p  m;  Callery  Junction,  1;50  p  m;  arrives  at 
Renfrew  2:14;  Butler,  2:35. 

C  W.  BASSETT. 

General  Passenger  Agent. 


Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley  &  Pittsburg. 


Going  North. 

No. 

|  2. 

No. 

4. 

•  o 
•  1 

Titusville . 

Grand  Valley . 

Irvineton . 

Warren . 

Junction . 

Lilly  Dale . 

Dunkirk . 

j  A  M 
...Lv  7  35 
...“  8  03 

....“  8  45 

. . . .  “  8  58 

. . . .  “  9  55 

. .  . .  10  50 

...Ar  1125 

P  M 

3  20 
348 
436 

4  53 

5  45 

6  36 

7  10 
No, 

3. 

A  M 

7  35 

8  01 
8  44 

8  56 

9  48 

10  37 

11  12 
No. 

5, 

Going  South, 

No, 

1, 

A  M 

P  M 

P  M 

Dunkirk . . . . 

400 

2  40 

Lilly  Dale .  , 

,  ...lt  10  03 

4  38 

3  14 

J  unction . . . . . 

...  “  1 1  02 

5  45 

4  08 

Warren . . , ,  . . . .  , , 

1155 

6  44 

5fW 

P  M 

Irvineton . 

,  ...»  1210 

7  00 

5  22 

Grand  Valley . . . 

i  1858 

7  40 

0  12 

Titusville . 

, , .  Ar  180 

815 

640 

Bradford,  Bordell&Klnzua  R,  R 

—AND— 

Bradford,  Eldred  &  Cuba  R,  R, 

In  effect  Jan.  30,  1888. 


Westward.  Eastward. 


p  rn 

a  m 

Ar  Lv  a  m 

p  m 

5  15 

11  50 

Bradford 

7  25 

2  25 

4  40 

11  15  Kinzua  Junct  n 

8  05 

3  05 

4  33 

11  08 

. . . .  Rew  City.  . . 

8  13 

3  12 

4  13 

10  48 

.  .Rixford  .  . 

8  31 

3  28 

a  m 

4  08 

10  43 

.Duke  Centre  . 

8  36 

3  33 

a  m 

10  10 

3  50 

10  25 

. Eldred  . 

8  55 

3  50 

1  25 

9  45 

3  32 

10  10 

. .  Bullis  Mills 

9  10 

4  05 

1  45 

9  26 

3  17 

9  54 

. Ceres . 

9  26 

4  21 

2  10 

8  55 

3  04 

9  40 

.  Little  Genesee. 

9  40 

4  35 

2  35 

8  40 

2  55 

9  30 

Bolivar.  . 

9  50 

4  45 

2  55 

7  50 

2  28 

9  03 

.  Allentown _ 

10  15 

5  12 

3  35 

7  00 

1  55 

8  3(1 

lv.  Wellsville  ar 

10  50 

5  45 

4  15 

a  m 

p  rn 

a  m 

a  m 

p  m 

p  m 

29 

3 

N.Y.  L.  E.  &  W. 

8 

22 

10  45 

2  37 

.Hornellsvillc. 

12  12 

8  35 

8  48 

11  58 

. ..  Elmira . 

1  50 

10  10 

6  55 

11  28 

Binghamton. . 

3  31 

12  44 

Lv  Ar 

11  30 

5  00 

.  .New  York... 

10  37 

7  57 

p  m 

p  m 

p  m 

a  m 

p  m 

p  m 

a  m 

a  m 

p  m 

7  40 

10  35 

ar  .Bradford  lv 

8  20 

5  25 

7  05 

10  00 

Kinzua  Junet’n 

9  04 

6  05 

6  59 

10  02 

9  54 

. Aiken.  . . . 

9  06 

6  11 

6  53 

9  48 

. Davis . 

9  12 

9  23 

6  17 

6  47 

9  50 

9  42 

. Simpson.  . . 

9  18 

6  23 

6  35 

9  30 

.Ormsby  . 

9  30 

6  35 

6  (XI 

9  05 

8  55 

.  Smethport . 

10  05 

10  15 

7  10 

6  00 

8  55 

...Mt.  Jewett 

10  05 

7  10 

8  10 

10  .50 

7  55 

p  m 

a  m 

a  m 

a  m 

PITTSBURG  &  WESTERN. 


1  04 
12  32 
10  .50 

1  40 

3  25 
3  36 
3  45 
5  20 

7  20 

9  21 

7  20 

a  m 

Lv  Ar 

. . .  Allegheny. . . 

p  m 

No  Sunday  Trains. 

JNO.  C.  McKENNA, 
Supt.  ai  d  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


PHILADELPHIA  &  ERIE  RAILROAD. 


Time  table  in  effect  Nov.  15,  1886.  Eastern 
standard  time. 


Eastward. 


No. 

18. 


No. 

8. 


No.  No. 
4.  ;  12. 


A  M 

A  M 

P  M 

P  M 

Erie . 

Lv 

7  35 

2  45 

5  25 

9  00 

4  13 

Irvineton . 

950 

5  00 

7  50 

Warren . 

. .  “ 

10  05 

5  15 

8  05 

Kane . 

Ar 

11  25 

6  30 

915 

Lv 

6  55 

6  58 

7  30 

8,30 

9  15 

44 

11  15 

11  58 

P  M 

A  M 

Williamsport . 

12  20 

125 

3  13 

4,30 

Philadelphia . 

6  50 

8  25 

Westward. 

Philadelphia . Lv 

Harrisburg . “ 

Williamsport . “ 

Lock  Haven  . “ 

Emporium  Junction. .“ 
Johnsonburg . “ 

Kane . Ar 

Kane  . Lv 

Warren . “ 

Irvineton . “ 

Corry . “ 

Erie . Ar 


No. 

11. 


No. 

3. 


No.  No, 
11.  17. 


6  35 

7  45 

7  58 

8  55 
10  10 


P  M 

11  25 

A  M 
330 

7  10 
7  58 
10  30 

12  00 
P  M 

12  40 
1  00 

1  58 

2  09 
2  56  ' 
4  00 


A  M 

7  40 

11  25 
P  M 
225 
3  15 
6  25 

8  02 

8  35 


4  10 

5  25 

5  46 

6  45 
8  05 


Trains  daily  except  Sunday. 

Through-car  arrangement  westward— Erie 
mail— Pullman  palace  sleeping  pars  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  Erie,  and  Philadelphia  to  Williamsport 
(pars  open  to  receive  passengers  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  at  10  p  m),  and  Washington  to  Williams¬ 
port.  Passenger  coaches  from  Philadelphia  to 
Erie,  and  Baltimore  to  Williamsport. 


Niagara  express — Pullman  parlor  car  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Williamsport. 

Through-car  arrangement  eastward — day 
j  express— Pullman  parlor  car  Williamsport  to 
Philadelphia.  Passenger  coaches  Kane  to 
Philadelphia,  and  from  Williamsport  to  Balti¬ 
more  . 

Erie  mail — Pullman  sleeper  Erie  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Williamsport  to  Philadelphia  (car 
open  to  receive  passengers  at  Williamsport  at 
9pm).  Passenger  coaches  Erie  to  Philadelphia, 
I  and  Williamsport  to  Baltimore.  Sleeping  car 
Williamsport  to  Washington. 


WHEELING  &  LAKE  ERIE  RAILROAD. 


Time  table  in  effect  Jan.  1888.  Central 
standard  time. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Eastward . 

5. 

7. 

9.* 

L* 

A  M 

P  M 

P  M 

A  M 

Toledo . 

.Lv 

7  45 

1  10 

4  50 

Oak  Harbor . 

Ar 

8  41 

2  05 

5  45 

Fremont . 

906 

230 

6  10 

Clyde  . 

9  22 

2  47 

625 

Bellevoe . 

9  37 

303 

6  40 

Monroeville . 

.  Lv 

9  55 

320 

6  58 

3  10 

Norwalk . 

10  10 

338 

7  15 

322 

Wellington . 

11  00 

4  32 

808 

400 

Creston . . 

11  53 

5  20 

905 

4  47 

P  M 

Orrville . 

. .  Ar 

12  20 

5  48 

940 

*515 

A  M 

Orrville . 

.  .Lv 

12  40 

553 

7  05 

705 

Massillon . 

)  Ar 
iLv 

1  20 

1  20 

6  35 
6  35 

7  52 
7  52 

7  52 
7  52 

Navarre . 

1  35 

6  50 

810 

8  10 

Valley  Junction. . 

. .  Lv 

2  15 

740 

855 

855 

New  Cumberland 

228 

7  53 

910 

9  10 

Sherrods  ville . 

240 

8  05 

9  25 

9  25 

Leeesville . 

248 

8  13 

9  40 

940 

Bowerston . 

. .  Ar 

2  55 

820 

950 

950 

Canal  Dover . 

2  57 

6  05 

A  M 

New  Comerstown . 

3  38 

6  45 

Cambridge . 

4  38 

7  45 

Macksburg . 

6  09 

915 

Marietta . 

. .  Ar 

7  25 

10  25 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Westward . 

5. 

8. 

4 

2. 

A  M 

P  M 

A  M 

Marrietta . 

Lv 

6  00 

12  10 

Macksburg . 

7  15 

1  24 

( 'ambridge . 

8  57 

3  00 

New  Comerstown 

10  0(1 

4  (XI 

Canal  Dover . 

10  42 

4  40 

Bowerston . 

11  25 

3  45 

5  55 

Leesville . 

11  32 

3  55 

6  02 

Sherrodsville  .... 

11  40 

4  10 

610 

New  Cumberland 

1152 
P  M 

4  25 

622 

Valley  Junction.. 

12  20 

5  02 

6  45 

Navarre . 

12  50 

5  35 

7  35 

Massillon . 

1  (15 

5  50 

800 

Orrville . 

)  Ar 
'(  Lv 

1  40 

1  45 

6  25 
*6  35 

8  55 

9  13 

Creston . 

2  18 

7  02 

942 

Wellington . 

3  05 

7  43 

10  33 

A  M 

Norwalk . 

3  55 

8  25 

1125 

725 

Monroeville . 

4  07 

8  35 

11  37 

735 

Bellevue . 

423 

9  15 

1155 

P  M 

7  51 

Clyde . 

4  39 

929 

12  10 

806 

Fremont . 

4  55 

9  45 

12  28 

823 

Oak  Harbor  . 

520 

12  53 

845 

Toledo . 

Ar 

620 

*10  45' 

150 

940 

HURON  DIVISION. 

No. 

No. 

Northward. 

25. 

27. 

A  M 

P  M 

Norwalk . 

7  Lv 
Ar 

7  00 

355 

7  25 

420 

7  37 

4  32 

7  55 

4  50 

No 

No. 

Southward 

26. 

28. 

A  M 

P  M 

0  10 

5  30 

Friese  Landing . 

Milan 

9  25 

5  45 

9  45 

6  03 

Norwalk . 

\  Ar 

10  20 

630 

Monroeville, 

.  Ar 

*Daily . 

This  road  is  now  open  through  from  Toledo 
to  Bowerston.  connecting  with  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  system  for  all  points  east. 

Through-Car  Service — Between  Toledo,  Cam¬ 
bridge  ttnd  Marietta;  between  Toledo  and  Bow. 
ei'ston;  between  Toledo  apd  Akron,  Youngs¬ 
town  and  Pittsburg;  between  Chicago,  Akron, 
Youngstown  and  Pittsburg 

JAMES  M.  HALL, 

M.  P,  WOODFORD,  Gen’l  Pass ,  Ag’t . 
General  Manager. 
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TO  MY  PATRONS  IN  PETROLEUM 
REAL  ESTATE. 

As  I  expact  to  be  absent  from  the  city 
some  portion  of  the  time  for  the  coming 
year,  I  have  arranged  with  the  well- 
known  firm  of  C.  P.  Cody  and  Bro.  for  a 
joint  interest  with  me  in  the  future  of 
the  business  under  the  firm  name  of  the 
“Petroleum  Real  Estate  Co.,  Limited.” 
We  are  prepared  to  buy,  sell  and  lease  all 
kinds  of  oil  and  timber  lands  and  city 
property,  negotiate  contracts  and  loans, 
and  do  a  general  commission  business. 

Information  carefully  given.  Address 
Petroleum  Real  Estate  Co.,  Limited, 
Lock  Box  1,  275. 

C.  U.  ANGELL. 

PACKERS! 


For  OIL  and  GAS  Wells. 


Anchor  Packers  at  Lowest  Prices.  Supporting 
Packers.  Pack  Guaranteed.  Easily 
Drawn.  Address, 


miller  &  McConnell 


BRIGHTEST  AND  BEST  ! 


THE  DAILY  OIL  NEWS 

OF  BRADFORD. 


A  Morning  Newspaper  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  People  of  the  Oil  Country. 
Independent  in  all  things.  Untramelled 
and  unsubsidized.  Chronicler  of  Oil,  Gas, 
Local  and  General  News.  An  Advertising 
Medium  covering  the  entire  Oil  Country. 


The  People’s  Paper ! 


Vigilant  in  championing  the  interests 
of  the  Oil  Country  against  the  en- 
roachments  of  monopoly. 


W.  &  W.  R.  R.  Time  Table. 


northw’d. 

STATIONS. 

SOUTH  W1!) 

3 

1 

»> 

4 

2  (K3 

6  00  Lv 

Waynesburg  .  Ar 

10  35 

6  25 

2  15 

b  15  ... 

Sycamore . 

10  17 

6  07 

2  23 

6  33  . . 

. Swart . 

10  09 

5  59 

2  30 

0  30  . . 

.  Deer  Lick . 

10  02 

5  52 

2  ;S8 

H  38 

West  Union . 

9  53 

5  43 

2  47 

H  47  . . 

.  .  . Dunn . 

9  43 

5  33 

2  50 

0  50  . 

Lindley’s  Mills _ 

9  40 

5  30 

3  01 

T  02 

. .  West  Amity . 

9  28 

5  18 

3  06 

7  as 

—  Luellen . 

9  22 

5  12 

3  11 

7  13  . 

Baker . 

9  17 

5  07 

3  14 

7  211 

.  McCracken . 

9  13 

5  00 

3  27 

7  35  ... 

.  Yankirk . . 

9  00 

4  47 

3  40 

7  50  . . 

Braddock 

8  48 

4  33 

3  55, 

8  05  Ar 

Washington  Lv 

8  35 

4  20 

6  30 

55  A  r 

P. 

Pittsburg  Lv 

C’.  &  St.  L.  R.  R. 

8  10 

1 55 

Time  given  above  is  Central  Standard,  which 
is  40  minutes  slower  than  Pittsburg  or  local 
time,  or  one  hour  slower  than  Eastern  time. 

The  Company  reserve  the  right  to  vary  from 
this  schedule  as  circumstances  may  require. 
All  trains  daily  except  Sunday. 

C.  E.  BOWER,  Superintendent. 


Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pitts¬ 
burg  Railway. 

The  new  short  line  between  Buffalo,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis. 
Kansas  City,  San  Francisco  and  all  points 
North,  South,  East  and  West. 

For  tickets,  time  tables  and  full  information 
call  on  D.  Lundergan,  agent,  B.,  R.  &  P.  depot. 
Time  table  in  effect  Sept.  11,  1887. 


144  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Law  Blanks!  Blank  Books! 
BOOK  BINDING. 

Ridgway  Publishing  Co, fim'td 

RIDGWAY,  PA. 


Are  now  sole  proprietors  and  publishers 
of  the  celebrated  “Schcening 
Series”  of  Copyrighted 


^-Law  and  Conveyancing  Blanks-^- 


Consisting  of  nearly  four  hundred  different 
forms,  and  printed  on  the  best  linen  ledger 
They  are  complete,  uniform,  accurate, 
and  have  the  endorsement  of  the 
best  law  judges  in  the  State. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

Discount  to  Dealers. 


■HVe  Also  Manufacture  Blank  Books”*- 


branches  of  Book  Binding,  Papi 
Ruhng,  Gilding,  etc.,  in  the  neatest  style 
or  the  art  Hotel  registers  a  specialty, 
Give  us  a  trial.  We  guarantee  our 
work  equal  to  that  of  any  estab. 
lishment  in  the  United  States 


Write  for  Estimates, 

Address  as  Above, 


ALL  THE  NEWS! 


With  crisp  comments.  Warmly  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Oil  Producers  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
consistent  and  earnest  friend 
of  the  Petroleum  Interests. 


Per  Week 
Three  Months 
One  Year . 


TERMS : 


15  cents 
Two  dollars 
Eight  dollars 


Delivered  in  all  places  where  we  have 
agencies.  Otherwise  furnished  by  mail 


|  at  same  terms,  postpaid. 


SPECIAL  OFFER: 


j  The  Daily  Oil  News  and  The  Petroleum 
Age,  forming  an  invaluable  record 
of  oil  and  general  intelligence, 
sent  postpaid  for  one  year  for 
Ten  Dollars,  payable  in 
advance.  All  inter¬ 
ested  in  oil  should 
avail  themselves 
of  this  offer, 


THE  DAILY  OIL  NEWS, 

St,  James  Place,  Bradford,  Pa, 


Eastward.  Westward. 

12 

10 

STATIONS 

9 

|  11 

Bull 

Buff 

Br’d 

Br’d 

Mail 

Ex. 

Buffalo  Division. 

Ex. 

Mail 

p  m 

a  m 

a  m 

p  m 

3  30 

7  45 

Lv  . Bradford . Ar 

11  15 

8  05 

3  37 

7  48 

11  12 

S  02 

3  41 

7  56 

. Limestone . 

11  04 

7  54 

3  53 

8  08 

. Carrollton . 

10  52 

7  42 

4  08 

8  25 

. Salamanca . 

10  35 

7  24 

4  31 

8  46 

. Ellicottville  . 

10  14 

7  04 

|  4  40 

8  55 

.  Ashford  . 

10  a-. 

6  55 

1  5  15 

9  30 

. Springville . 

9  30 

6  20 

6  35 

10  50 

Ar.  Buffalo  Lv 

8  10 

5  00 

p  m 

a  m 

a  m 

p  in 

Rochester  Division. 

*2 

4 

1 

3+ 

Rch 

STATIONS. 

Br’d 

Acm 

Ex. 

Mail 

Ex. 

a  m 

p  m 

P  Ill 

p  m 

4  55 

2  30 

Lv . Bradford  . Ar 

12  30  10  25 

|  5  05 

2  42 

12  18 

10  14 

5  18 

2  54 

. Carrollton . 

12  04 

10  02 

1  5  30 

3  09 

. Salamanca  . 

11  51 

9  49 

5  56 

3  40 

. ...  .  Ellicottville . 

11  20 

9  23 

:  7  22 

5  11 

.  Gainesville . 

9  51 

8  00 

7  44 

5  36 

. Warsaw . 

9  27 

7  a5 

8  25 

6  20 

LeRoy . 

8  43 

6  40 

9  25 

7  15  Ar  Rochester  Lv 

7  50 

5  40 

a  m 

p  m 

a  ru 

p  m 

Pittsburg  Division. 

1 

4 

STATIONS. 

Mail 

Mail 

p  m 

P  Ill 

12  55 

Lv 

Bradford 

Ar 

2  15 

3  26 

Ridgeway . . 

11  38 

4  51 

10  14 

4  58 

. Du  Bois . 

10  08 

5  59 

Ar  . 

.  Punxsutawney . 

Lv 

9  00 

p  m 

a  ni 

Connections  for  East  and  West  are  made  at 
Rochester  with  New  York  Centra]  &  West 
Shore  R.  R.,  and  at  Salamanca  with  the  N.  Y., 

P.  &  O.  R.  R.  for  Jamestown,  Mansfield,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Chicago  and  the  West,  at  Ridgway 
with  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie  R.  R.  for 
Emporium,  Williamsport,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  at  Falls  Creek  with  the  Allegheny 
Valley  Railroad  for  Brookville,  Reynoldsvijle 
and  Stations  on  the  Low  Grade  Division, 

Thousand-mile  tickets  sold  at  two  cants  per 
mile. 

J.  P.  THOMPSON,  Gen,  Pass.,  Agt„  Roches, 
ter.  N.  Y. 

Q.  W.  BARTLETT.  Gen.  Su?t„  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 
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THE  PETROLEUM  AGE. 


“  The  Pink  of  the  Road.” 

When  it  comes  to  long-distance  rail¬ 
roading,  runs  of  1,500  miles  and  upward, 
the  roads  of  the  far  West  beat  the  world; 
hut  for  shorter  distances,  say  a  thousand 
miles,  the  great  roads  of  the  East  excel. 
To  ride  over  the  Pennsylvania  Chicago 
Limited  from  New  York  to  Chicago  is  to 
take  the  cream  of  railroading,  and  that 
means  the  very  best  in  the  world. 

The  train,  as  it  stands  in  the  station  at 
Jersey  City,  is  evidently  something  that 
the  road  is  proud  of.  The  engine  is  big. 
The  engineer  is  that  kind  of  an  engineer 
who  starts  a  train  as  gently  as  ; 
a  mother  rocks  a  cradle,  but  who,  as  you 
will  discover  when  you  get  there,  takes 
you  through  the  country  on  schedule 
time.  When  the  conductor  says  the  “All 
aboard!”  the  porters  at  the  car  entrances 
say,  ‘‘All  off  that’s  going,”  as  the  officer 
at  the  gang  plank  of  an  ocean  steamer 
says,  “All  ashore  that's  going,”  just  be¬ 
fore  the  steamer  starts.  Those  who  have  I 
come  to  see  friends  off  look  at  them 
through  the  broad  windows  as  the  train 
glides  out  of  the  station,  and  quiet,  but 
none  the  less  ardently  admiring  railroad 
men,  look  below  at.  every  truck  and 
wheel  and  journal  box,  not  because  it  is 
necessary,  for  the  train  has  already  been 
inspected,  but  they  like  to  look  at  the 
train  and  to  be  sure  again  that  the  blos¬ 
somed  pink  of  the  road  is  in  perfect  trim 
for  another  1,000  miles  run  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Outside  the  cars  are  gorgeous;  inside  j 
they  are  beautiful  and  luxurious.  You 
may  meet  on  any  big  road  in  any  part  of 
the  country  cars  as  beautiful  and  perhaps 
quite  as  comfortable,  but  here  is  a  whole 
train  of  luxury.  The  vestibules  between 
the  cars  are  so  deftly  joined  that  you  can-  j 
not  discover  under  foot  where  the  plat¬ 
forms  come  together,  and  the  carpeted 
way  is  lighted  by  a  centre  light  overhead. 
In  the  smoking-room  are  big,  comforta¬ 
bly  upholstered  wicker  chairs,  with  broad, 
easy  backs  and  restful  arms.  Books  if 
you  want  to  read.  Cabinets  of  bric-a- 
brac,  not  too  profuse.  Rooms  in  which  j 
you  may  play  cards;  electric  bells  that  | 
will  call  a  porter,  who  will  fetch  j 
Apollinaris  water,  or  maybe  stronger 
waters  in  emergency.  Electric  lights 
everywhere.  I  had  neglected  to  get 
shaved,  but  the  barber  shop  on  the  train 
afforded  comfortable  opportunity.  It  j 
takes  a  pretty  fair  sort  of  a  man  to  shave 
another  on  a  railroad  train  at  forty  or  ! 
fifty  or  more  miles  an  hour,  but  he  can 
do  it,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  to  j 
shave  a  man  on  a  steamer.  However 
good  the  road  and  the  rolling  stock  may 
be,  cars  will  sway;  but  the  barber  estab¬ 
lishes  a  gentle  but  firm  union  of  himself, 
the  chair  and  the  patient,  so  that  all 
move  together,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
You  may  take  a  bath  on  the  train  if  you 
wish  to  do  so.  In  the  dining  car  the 
linen  is  fine,  the  food  is  satisfactory,  and 
the  flowers  in  the  brackets  on  the  sides  of 
the  car  over  the  ends  of  the  tables  are  i 
fragrant  and  beautiful,  and  when  you 
get  to  Chicago  you  wonder  what  | 
has  become  of  the  twenty-four  hours. — 
Sun  Francisco  Correspondence  of  the  ' 
New  York  Sun,  Feb.  19,  1888. 


Maps  of  Saxonburg. 

A  new  and  accurate  map,  showing 
latest  developments,  has  been  drawn  by 
a  competent  engineer  for  the  Daily  Oil 
News.  Copies  can  be  had  at  this  office 
or  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  one 
dollar.  A  liberal  discount  will  be  made 
to  news  agents,  tf 


A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 


Interesting,  Bright,  Clean, Accurate 


It  should  be  at  every  fireside  in  the  Oil 
Country,  and  every  oil  and  gas 
office  in  the  land. 


Tlie  Petroleum  Aye  is  well  known  as  an  accu¬ 
rate  statigticial  publication.  For  the  future  it 
will  not  only  maintain  all  of  the  old  valuable 
features,  but  will  add  new,  interesting  matter. 
Pushing  forward  after  new  operations  and  de¬ 
velopments,  it  will  still  cast  its  eye  backward 
for  reminiscence  and  history.  Partial  as  it  is 
to  hard  facts  and  figures,  it  will  still  show  a 
soft  side  to  the  romantic  phases  of  oil  country 
life.  In  short  it  will  be  not  only  a  valuable,  but 
a  readable  magazine,  carefully  edited  and  de¬ 
voted  to  the  best  interests  of  oil  and  natural 
gas. 


An  Excellent  Advertising  Medium. 


Subscription  price.  $3  a  year.  Single  copies  35c. 


Sample  copies  sent  on  application  to 


THE  PETROLEUM  AGE, 


Bradford,  Pa, 


Shemgo  &  Allegheny  R.  R. 


Trains  are  run  by  Standard  Central  Time 


(90th  Meridian.) 


NORTHW’D.  SOUTHW’D. 


6 

2 

1 

5 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

.  8  05 

10  40  Ar. . . .  Greenville  .  Dp 

6  07 

3  20 

7  55 

10  30 

. Shenango . 

6  17 

3  33 

7  41 

10  17 

. Kremis . 

6  29 

3  44 

7  31 

10  08 

. F  redonia . . . 

6  37 

3  52 

7  24 

10  02 

. Coolspring . 

6  42 

3  56 

7  23 

10  01 

. Kerbv  Siding . 

6  43 

3  57 

7  12 

9  50 

. Mercer  . . 

6  57 

4  08 

7  02 

9  40 

. I’ardoe . . . 

7  07 

4  17 

6  57 

9  36 

. Filer . 

7  11 

4  22 

6  49 

9  29 

. Grove  City . 

7  19 

4  28 

6  46 

9  26 

. Reed . 

7  20 

4  30 

6  35 

9  16 

. Harrisville . 

7  33 

4  41 

6  30 

9  12 

. Wick . 

7  37 

4  45 

6  25 

9  07 

Branchton . 

7  42 

4  50 

6  22 

9  05 

.  Coaltown  .1  unction . . 

7  44 

4  52 

■  6  19 

9  03 

. Keisters . 

7  47 

4  55 

6  11 

8  .56 

. Hallston . 

7  56 

5  02 

6  02 

8  46 

. Euclid . 

8  07 

5  11 

5  53 

8  37 

Jamison  ville _ 

8  17 

5  19 

5  45 

8  30 

.  Oneida . 

8  30 

5  25 

5  35 

8  20 

P.  &.  W.  Junction  . 

8  40 

5  35 

5  25 

8  15 

Dp . Butler . Ar 

Pittsburg  &  Western. 

8  43 

5  37 

3  30 

P.  M. 

6  00 
A.  M. 

.  Allegheny . 

•  ■  ■ 

10  30 

A.  M. 

7  35 
P.  M. 

HILLIARD  BRANCH. 


10 

12  | 

STATIONS. 

9 

11 

A.  M. 
12  00 

A.  M. 

7  30  Ar. 

Branchton. . . 

DP 

A.  M. 
9  10 

P.  M. 
6  30 

11  50 

7  20  . . 

. .  Bovaird .... 

9  20 

6  35 

11  30 

6  56  ... . 

.  Annandale. . . 

9  40 

7  00 

11  20 

6  48  ... . 

. Roy . 

9  50 

7  10 

11  00 

6  40  Dp 

Hilliard.  ... 

Ar 

10  00 

7  20 

Trains  4  and  5  run  daily  with  through  coach 
service  between  Allegheny,  Chautauqua  Lake 
and  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  All  other  trains  daily 
except  Sunday. 

I,  D.  STINSON,  G.  P.  A,  J.  T.  Gen.  Man. 

Greenville,  Pa.  Greenville,  Pa. 


Western  New  York  &  Penn¬ 
sylvania  R.  R. 

(Formerly  B.,  N.  Y.  &  P.  R.  R.) 


Time  table  in  effect  Dec.  4,  1887.  Eastern  time 
(75th  Meridian.) 

Train  will  leave  Bradford  for 


GILLMOR,  KNAPP’S  CREEK  AND  OLEAN 


Glean  express . 7:15  a.  m. 

Buffalo  mail .  2:15  p.  m. 

Olean  express .  4:15  p.  m. 

Sunday  train .  9:15  a.  m. 


FOR  DALLAS,  RIXFORD  AND  ELDRED. 


Eldred  express .  8:30  a.m. 

Eldred  accommodation .  1:40  p  m. 

Eldred  express . 5:15  p.  m. 


Train  leaving  Bradford  at  5 


15  p .  m  f  or  Eldred 


jl  x  <1/111  ica  '  mg  in  auiui  u  at  u.m  .  xxi  .  iui  JUixtAi  ou 

nakes  direct  connections  for  Williamsport, 

LT  ,,  nm’n  L,  ,  „  D 1  <  1  ,i  rt  1  in  o  ti  A  rvrv,  r,  4  o  T7*  i,  r,  4 


“  Bradford  Short  Line  ” 

FOR  SONG  BIRD,  MARSHBURG,  KINZUA, 
OIL  CITY  AND  PITTSBURG. 


Kinzua  accommodation .  0:30  a.  m. 

Pittsburg  express .  9:15  a.  m. 

Oil  City  express .  4:20  p.  m. 


Get  time  tables  giving  full  information  from 
W.  L.  WELLS,  Ticket  Agent. 
GEO.  S.  GATCHELL,  Gen’l  Supt. 

J.  A.  FELLOWS,  Gen’l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent, 
|  84  Exchange  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Maps  of  Saxonburg. 

A  new  and  accurate  map,  showing  the 
latest  location  of  wells,  can  be  had  at 
,  The  Daily  Oil  News  office,  or  will  be 
!  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  one  dollar,  tf 
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CHINA  OPPOSES  OUR  OIL. 


AN  ATTEMPT  TO  KEEP  IT  OUT  OF  THE 
CELESTIAL  EMPIRE. 

SAMPLE  of  the  strong  and  usually 
futile  opposition  of  semi-barbarous 
countries  to  progress  is  shown  in 
the  sudden  effort  to  bar  American  kero¬ 
sene  out  of  China.  It  is  interesting  as  a 
curiosity  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Par¬ 
ticulars  are  here  given  by  a  Shanghai  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Times: 

For  some  time  past  we  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hear  of  periodic  outbursts  on 
the  part  of  Chinese  officials  against  the 
importation  of  American  kerosene  oil  in¬ 
to  their  country,  professedly  on  account 
of  its  readiness  to  cause  a  Hare  up  in  the 
match-box  houses  of  the  residents.  Noth¬ 
ing  until  recently  has  come  of  these  high- 
flown  protests  against  the  oil.  which  lias 
become  a  most  important  and  extensive 
import,  and  one  upon  which  millions  of 
dollars  are  annually  made  by  the  oil 
kings  in  Pennsylvania.  The  trade  has 
gone  on  increasing  by  bounds  from  year 
to  year.  Kerosene  has,  in  fact,  become 
the  almost  sole  illuminant  of  the  Chinese 
in  the  open  ports  and  the  adjacent  towns, 
and  its  field  is  every  day  increasing. 
Within  the  last  few  days  a  very  prohibit¬ 
ive  and  malignant  memorial  against  the 
importation  of  the  oil  has  been  dispatched 
to  Pekin  by  two  high  officials  in  the  south 
of  China,  namely  the  Viceroy  of  the  Two 
Kwang,  Chang  Chili  Tung,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Canton,  Cheng  Ping-eli'eng. 
These  two  officials  are  among  the  fore¬ 
most  of  the  anti-foreign  party  in  China, 
and  moreover,  Chang  Chili  Tung  is  the 
sworn  enemy  of  the  great  viceroy  of  the 
North,  Li  Hung  Chang.  The  reason  for 
presenting  this  memorial  is  ostensibly  on 
account  of  the  frequency  of  fires  caused 
by  the  use  of  kerosene,  but  there  is  an¬ 
other  argument,  and  a  perhaps  more 
weighty  one  to  the  Chinese  mind,  fur¬ 
nished  in  one  of  the  paragraphs  in  the 
document,  which  urges  “that  if  America, 
under  the  supplementary  treaty  of  1881. 
can  prohibit  Chinese  immigration  into 
the  States  because  Chinese  cheap  labor  is 
there  objectionable,  China  has  an  equal 
right  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  kero¬ 
sene  when  it  is  injurious  to  us.” 

In  this  clause,  to  a  great  extent,  may 
be  found  the  key-note  of  the  document 
and  its  raison  d'etre.  If  the  Emperor 
favorably  receives  the  memorial  a  great 
blow  will  be  given  to  the  trade  and  an 
immense  field  closed  to  American  enter¬ 
prise  But  although  the  Viceroy  of  Can¬ 
ton  is  a  powerful  official  and  any  repre¬ 
sentations  coming  from  him  will  com¬ 
mand  a  certain  weight  in  Pekin,  it  would 
be  rash  to  suppose  that  be  will  be  able  to 
obtain  the  Imperial  assent  to  his  memorial 
if  proper  steps  are  taken  to  counteract 
his  efforts. 
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The  memorial  states  among  a  number 
j  of  other  examples  of  recent  disasters  at¬ 
tributed  to  kerosene  oil  a  large  fire  in 
Swatow,  which  was  caused  by  the  burst¬ 
ing  of  a  lamp  and  burned  for  two  days, 
and  rendered  500  families  homeless.  A 
1  report  from  General  Tao  TingSheng,  who 
j  commands  the  Bogue  district  in  Canton, 
which  is  embodied  in  the  memorial,  in¬ 
stances  the  burning  of  tin  ill-fated 
steamer  Wah  Yeung,  which  occurred 
two  months  ago  in  the  Canton  river,  and 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  men  in  the  gar¬ 
rison  and  other  vessels  the  bulk  of  the 
;  passengers  and  crew,  numbering  between 
700  and  800,  were  either  burnt  or  drowned, 
only  eighty  people  being  saved.  There 
were  800  women  with  bandaged  feet  on 
board,  and  of  these  poor  creatures  not  one 
was  saved.  This  appaling  disaster  is  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  explosion  of  a  kerosene  lamp 
in  the  saloon.  Another  immense  confla¬ 
gration  outside  the  south  gate  of  Canton 
in  November  last,  in  which  1,000  families 
were  burned  out  and  $10,000,000  worth  of 
property  destroyed,  is  cited  in  the  'me¬ 
morial  as  a  fresh  example  of  the  danger 
from  the  use  of  kerosene.  But  I  think 
the  figures  given  above  are  very  much 
exaggerated.  The  memorialists  state  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  fires  in  China  are  at¬ 
tributable  to  kerosene  and  then  proceed 
to  argue  against  the  importation  of  the 
oil  in  the  following  delightful  examples 
of  Celestial  sophism: 

“It  may  be  said  that  the  injury  done  to 
China  by  kerosene  is  more  grave  than 
that  done  by  opium,  for,  although  opium 
is  indeed  a  poison,  its  action  is  slow, 
whereas  with  kerosene,  which  is  found 
everywhere,  if  it  once  catches  fire,  it 
spreads  the  more  you  try  to  put  it  out — 
in  a  moment  the  neighborhood  is  in  a 
blaze  and  life  and  property  are  constantly 
destroyed.  *  *  *  We  would  submit 
that,  by  the  treaties,  foreign  merchants 
are  forbidden  to  deal  in  sulphur  or  salt¬ 
peter,  as  these  concern  the  military  or¬ 
ganizations,  or  in  rice  or  beans,  as  these 
affect  the  food  supply  of  the  people,  and 
that  there  is  precedent,  therefore,  for  ar¬ 
ticles  prohibiting  foreigners  trading  even 
in  Chinese  products.  They  should  not, 
therefore,  setting  forth  as*  they  do  that 
they  are  friendly  States,  insist,  in  order 
to  profit  themselves,  on  harming  us  and 
introducing  foreign  produce  shown  to  be 
so  highly  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  *  *  *  We  would  request  that 
the  Tsung-li  Yamen  may  be  instructed 
quoting  the  precedent  of  the  supple¬ 
mentary  treaty  with  America  of  1881, 
that  on  the  ground  of  the  injury  done  to 
this  province  to  arrange  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Minister  for  institution  of  regula¬ 
tions  in  the  matter,  and  also  that  secret 
instructions  may  be  given  to  H.  E. 
Chang  Yin-huan,  Chinese  Minister  at 
Washington,  to  make  strong  representa- 
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tions  to  the  foreign  office  there  on  the 
j  subject,  to  the  end  that  in  future  foreign 
j  merchants  may  not  be  allowed  to  import 
'  kerosene,  or  that  they  may  only  be  al- 
j  lowed  to  do  so  in  limited  quantities,  or 
j  that,  as  has  been  done  with  opium,  special 
tariff  rules  may  be  established  putting 
kerosene  out  of  the  category  of  ordinary 
merchandise,  leaving  China  to  tax  it  as  it 
pleases.  If  this  be  done  in  a  few  years 
!  the  import  will  diminish,  calamities  will 
largely  decrease  and  native  trade  will 
flourish." 

It  will  be  observed  even  by  the  reader 
|  who  reads  as  he  runs  that  the  second  last 
i  paragraph  plainly  states  in  effect,  if  not 
I  in  so  many  words,  that  if  the  strong  re- 
j  presentations  of  the  Chinese  Minister  at 
Washington  do  not  succeed  in  bringing 
I  about  the  desired  result,  namely,  the  re- 
I  inoval  of  the  restrictions  on  Chinese  emi¬ 
gration.  the  Chinese  will  impose  a  pro- 
j  hibitive  tax  on  the  importation  of  Ameri- 
!  can  kerosene  by  foreign  merchants.  Now 
it  is  the  Cantonese  above  all  others  who 
are  interested  in  the  question  of  emigra¬ 
tion.  Nine-tenths  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
!  States  come  from  Canton,  for  the  native 
of  the  northern  ports  scarcely  ever  ex- 
1  tends  his  travels  further  than  Shanghai, 
which  is  the  Paris  of  China.  It  is  said 
that  Chang  Cliih  Tung  is  using  every 
endeavor  to  induce  other  high  officials  to 
subscribe  to  the  memorial  and  Americans 
here  are  more  than  usually  anxious  about 
the  result,  and  it  is  the  lioj  of  every  one 
that  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  will 
lose  no  time  in  issuing  instructions  to 
Colonel  Denly  who  is  certain  to  take  ef¬ 
fective  measures  in  Pekin  for  protecting 
American  interests.  Colonel  Denly  has 
already  had  some  correspondence  with 
Tsung-li  Yamen  on  the  subject  on  account 
of  the  high-handed  attempt  of  this  very 
Chang  Chili  Tung  to  levy  a  heavy  lekin 
or  war  tax  on  kerosene  in  his  province 
last  year,  who  hoped  by  increasing  its 
cost  to  diminish  its  consumption.  The 
exact  effect  of  this  correspondence  has  not 
yet  transpired,  but  one  of  the  results  was 
that  the  Viceroy  of  Canton  w  as  called 
upon  to  make  a  confidential  report  upon 
the  subject,  which  lias  been  done. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  pity  that  the  ex¬ 
igencies  and  idiom  of  English  precludes 
the  possibility  of  doing  full  justice  to  the 
flowery  language  of  this  memorial,  ■which 
is  an  admirable  of  the  stately  flowing  and 
ornate  style,  which  it  is  the  one  ambition 
of  Chinese  scholars  to  master.  Indeed, 
in  the  composition  of  such  documents, 
the  Mandarins  pay  infinitely  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  style  and  expression  than  to  the 
facts  treated  therein.  For  instance,  Chang 
Chili  Tung  states  that  he  had  made  in¬ 
quiries  and  found  that  all  the  kerosene 
came  from  America,  yet  only  a  month  be¬ 
fore  a  consignment  of  the  same  kind  of  oil 
was  landed  at  Hong  Kong  from  Batoum, 
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as  an  experiment  towards  a  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  trade  with  that  part  of  the 
world.  But  this  is  outside  the  present 
question,  and  unless  the  lately  discovered 
oil  wells  in  Burmah,  which  are  in  some 
quarters  thought  likely  to  prove  danger¬ 
ous  rivals  to  the  American  oil-producing 
States,  are  developed  very  suddenly — 
there  is  no  fear  of  the  oil  trade  with  the  j 
States  being  suspended  without  antago¬ 
nistic  measures  being  adopted  in  China  on 
the  suggestion  of  such  officials  as  the 
Viceroy  of  Canton.  He  seemingly  loses 
sight  of  the  fact  that  any  such  legislation  I 
as  he  suggests  would  only  apply  to  Ameri¬ 
can  oil,  and  the  trade  would  be  at  once 
commenced  with  other  places  if  the  Pekin  : 
rulers  and  the  American  government  en¬ 
tered  into  any  such  legislation.  But  there  j 
is  as  yet  no  dangerous  rival  in  the  field, 
and  every  one  here  thinks  that  the  United 
States  government  will  hardly  agree  to 
such  measures  as  Chang  Chih  Tung  pro-  J 
poses. 

To  prove  the  growth  of  the  kerosene  oil 
imports  from  America  for  the  past  few  J 
years,  I  quote  the  following  figures  from  ! 
the  Imperial  Chinese  custom  report.  In 
these  the  import  to  Hong  Kong,  which  is 
very  large,  is  not  given,  so  that  the  re¬ 
turn  is  very  much  under  the  total  mark: 


morial  for  the  prohibition  of  the  article. 
This  brief  review  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
may  perhaps  as  well  conclude  with  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  memorial  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  recently  issued  by  the  Taotai  of  Han¬ 
kow,  which  is  an  amusing  example  of  the 
phraseology  employed  by  Chinese  officials 
in  their  proclamations: 

Wherefore  know  ye  all,  traders  and 
other  people,  that  in  your  struggle  for  a 
subsistence  your  first  care  should  be  for 
the  security  of  your  lives.  If  you  calcu¬ 
late  the  amount  saved  on  one  lamp  dur¬ 
ing  one  night  in  one  house,  it  will  not  be 
found  to  exceed  a  few  copper  cash,  where¬ 
as  any  chance  mishap  may  cost  you  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  times  as  much,  or  more. 
This  is  so  evident,  indeed,  as  to  need  no 
assertion  in  its  support. 

Ye  should  all  use  your  persuasive  pow¬ 
ers  towards  warning  each  other  with  a 
view  to  substituting  Eleococca  (t'ung)  and 
Brassica  (rape)  oils.  Do  not,  it  is  be¬ 
sought  of  you.  risk  great  things  for  small 
gains,  and  risk  bringing  a  general  and  se¬ 
vere  lesson  home  to  you  all!  Do  not  leave 
ground  for  future  repentance!  The  Taotai 
has  high  hopes  of  your  all  paying  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  he  says.  All  tremble  and 
obey.  Do  not  disobey!  A  special  pro¬ 
clamation. 


Gallons 

Gallons. 

1884. 

1886. 

Canton . 

.  125 

238,245 

Pakhoi . 

.  33,470 

32,530 

Foochow . 

.  17,072 

48,000 

Ningapo . 

.  311,680 

393,540 

Tamsui . 

.  21,000 

83,000 

Wenchow . . . 

.  1,000 

.  97,000 

Shanghai . 

. 1,023,470 

4,452,524 

Chingkiang . 

.  286,800 

569,190 

Wuhu . 

.  99,750 

210,820 

Kukiang . 

.  63,000 

43,000 

Hankow . 

.  704,190 

823,170 

Chef  00 . . 

.  7,322 

32,628 

Tientsin . 

.  132,200 

351,420 

Total . 

. 2,703,079 

7,375,067 

Increase  gallons . 

...4,671,988 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  trade  is  one  of  great  and  increas¬ 
ing  importance.  Indeed  it  is  one  of  the 
few  that  China  when  she  really  comes 
to  that  “awakening”  of  which  the  Mar¬ 
quis  Tseng  dreamed  in  the  pages  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  last  year,  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  at  home,  for  she  has  not,  so 
far  as  any  of  the  cursory  surveys  made 
by  European  engineers,  any  oil  wells  of 
her  own,  immense  as  her  territory  is,  and 
stretching  through  every  zone  as  it  does. 
Foreign  means  of  lighting  are  of  the  very 
few  things  introduced  by  occidentals  to 
which  the  Chinese  have  taken  kindly,  and 
the  kerosene  lamp  is  now  found  in  the 
most  distant  places  of  the  interior.  The 
old  tea-oil,  bean-oil  and  colza,  hitherto 
exclusively  used  by  the  people  for  illumi- 
nants,  have  been  almost  completely  super¬ 
seded  by  the  cheaper  and  brighter  kero¬ 
sene  wherever  it  is  procurable.  But  the 
trade  is  for  all  that  only  in  its  infancy. 
About  a  sixth  of  the  total  oil  import  is 
sent  away  into  the  interior  from  the  ports, 
which  can  hardly  get  it  fast  enough  for 
the  demand.  It  is  in  some  measure  true, 
no  doubt,  that  since  the  introduction  of 
kerosene  there  have  been  more  fires  in 
China,  but  the  truth  is  that  this  is  due  far 
more  to  the  carelessness  of  the  people  in 
using  lamps  and  in  the  free  and  easy 
fashion  they  store  the  oil  in  their  kitch¬ 
ens  or  cook  houses  than  to  any  other 
cause.  Newcomers  to  China  are  usually 
scared  almost  out  of  their  wits  by  the 
careless  fashion  in  which  their  house- 
boys  flourish  oil  lamps  about  and  let 
them  fall  every  day.  A  proclamation  en¬ 
joining  caution  in  this  respect  would  be 
much  more  to  the  point  than  Chang’s  me- 


Russian  Petroleum  Industry. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  petroleum  industry  and  the  gradual 
encroachment  of  Russian  naphtha  upon 
markets  heretofore  exclusively  controlled 
by  its  great  American  competitor,  the 
following  statistical  review  and  observa¬ 
tions  covering  the  years  1883  to  1886  both 
inclusive,  collected  and  compiled  by  a 
most  competent  authority  and  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal,  may  not  prove  de¬ 
void  of  interest  or  value  to  those  of  our 
citizens  engaged  in  this  vast  industry  in 
the  United  States. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Transcausian 
railway  in  1883  great  hopes  were  enter¬ 
tained  for  the  more  rapid  development  of 
the  Russian  naphtha  industry,  for  by  this 
means  it  was  conceived  to  be  pcss’ble  to 
enter  into  competition  with  its  powerful 
American  rival  in  the  European  and  In¬ 
dian  markets;  and,  indeed,  a  new  life 
seemed  to  animate  Baku,  for  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  extracting  the  raw  naphtha  were 
multiplied,  while  numerous  new  factories 
for  its  refinement  were  established,  and 
the  production  showed  a  steady  increase 
from  that  period. 

As  compared  with  the  year  1883,  1886 
shows  an  increased  production  of  over 
250  per  cent.  Not  taking  into  account 
the  local  consumption,  the  export  in  the 
former  year  amounted  to  less  than  150,- 
000,000  gallons — in  1884  it  rose  to 

261.216.710  gallons;  in  1885  to  300,- 

149.710  gallons  in  1886  it  reached 
the  total  of  377,006,120  gallons. 
Notwithstanding  these  results  the  ex¬ 
pectations  anticipated  from  the  opening 
of  a  railway  were  not  fully  realized,  owing 
partly  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
crossing  the  Suram  pass,  and  other  un- 
forseen  obstacles  that  temporarily  inter¬ 
rupted  the  traffic  of  the  Transcaucasian 
railway,  and  perhaps  also  because  of  the 
continued  insufficiency  of  tank  cars,  so 
that  a  large  part  of  the  increased  yield  of 
the  past  four  years  was  again  forced  back 
into  the  home  markets  by  the  old  route 
via  the  river  Volga. 

By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  all  the 
Russian  petroleum  has  always  been 
shipped  from  Baku  via  the  river  Volga, 
for  its  transportation  more  than  thirty 
tank  steamers  besides  many  othar  vessels 


are  plying  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
In  the  year  1883,131,595,605  gallons  or 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  yield  of  the 
Russian  oil  wells  were  sent  by  way  of 
Astrachan;  in  1884,  242,700,915  gallons  or 
about  92  per  cent:  inl885,  27 1,1 65, 995 gal¬ 
lons  or  about  90  per  cent:  and,  finally,  in 
1886,  270,845,010  gallons  or  about  72'  per 
cent,  from  which  figures  it  is  obvious  that 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1886  that  the 
Transcaucsian  railway  succeeded  in  secur¬ 
ing  an  appreciably  greater  share  of  the 
total  transportation  of  Baku  naphtha: 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  predict  that  in  the 
future  this  share  will  not  only  be  fully 
maintained,  but  vastly  augmented  for  the 
presence  of  ice  interrupts  the  traffic  dur¬ 
ing  about  four  months  of  the  year,  and 
:  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga  pre¬ 
vents  the  entry  of  the  steamers  plying  on 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  necessitates  trans¬ 
shipment  to  smaller  craft. 

It  has  already  been  shown  how  the 
Rusian  home  market  was  glutted  with 
:  petroleum,  due  partly  to  the  many  new 
refineries  that  were  called  into  existence 
in  Baku  after  the  completion  and  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Transcaucasian  railway,  which 
eagerly  bought  up  and  prepared  for  tlie 
market  the  extraordinarily  cheap  raw 
naphtha,  but  also  because  of  the  want  of 
sufficient  means  of  transportation,  so  that 
in  the  beginning  of  1886  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  oil  in  the  Russian  Empire  is  said 
to  have  amounted  to  40.000,000  gallons, 
half  of  this  was  stored  in  Zarizyn,  the 
other  half  in  Domnino,  (the  principal 
depot  of  the  refineries  of  Nobel  Brothers 
near  Orel.)  in  Moscow,  in  St.  Petersburg, 
in  Warsaw,  etc.,  mostly  in  tanks. 

In  the  year  1886,  115,000,000  gallons 
more  were  added  to  this  supply,  so  that 
the  stock  for  the  market  amounted  to  no 
less  than  155,000.000  gallons,  only  80,000,- 
000  of  this  enormous  quantity  are  said  to 
have  been  disposed  of  during  the  year, 
so  that  there  was  carried  were  into  1887  a 
stock  of  75,000,000  gallons,  distributed  as 
follows:  In  Zarizyn,  25,000,000  gallons; 
in  Domnino.  20.000,000  gallons,  and  the 
remaining  20,000,000  gallons  in  various 
points  in  the  Russian  Empire. 

A  St.  Petersburg  newspaper  in  April  of 
last  year  stated  that  the  association 
known  under  the  firm  of  Nobel  Brothers, 
the  largest  refiners  of  raw  naphtha  in 
Russia,  at  the  moment  of  the  reopening 
of  the  water  had  16,500.000  gallons  of 
their  own  raw  naphtha  on  hand,  and  that 
in  then-  reservoir  at  Baku  there  was  a 
stock  of  not  less  than  6.000.000  gallons  of 
petroleum:  1,675,000  gallons  of  lubricat¬ 
ing  oils  and  residue,  and  1,500,000  gallons 
already  loaded  and  ready  for  transporta¬ 
tion  awaited  the  market. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  realize  that 
under  such  conditions  the  price  of  raw 
naphtha  lias  been  very  much  depressed; 
it  fluctuated  between  If  and  11  copecks 
(a  copeck  is  7-77  cents)  per  pud  of  five 
gallons  at  the  wells:  the  cost  of  transport¬ 
ing  it  to  the  refineries  by  rail  is  14  to  2 
copecks  (11.3  to  15.5  cents  per  pud,  or  4 
to  f  copecks  (.38  to  .59)  by  pipe  line  mak¬ 
ing  its  net  cost  at  the  refinery  If  to  34 
copecks  (1.3  to  2.6  cents)  per  pud. 

As  34  gallons  of  raw  naphth  yield  one 
gallon  of  refined  petroleum,  and  as  the 
employment  of  the  residue,  besides  af¬ 
fording  the  requisite  heating  material, 
produces  also  lubricating  oil,  etc.,  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  and  value  to  about  cover 
the  expenses  of  refining,  it  follows  that 
the  net  cost  of  a  pud  of  Russian  petro¬ 
leum  in  Baku  is  about  from  6f  to  124  co¬ 
pecks  (5  to  9.7  cents.) 

The  market  price  of  prime  quality  re- 
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fined  petroleum  in  Baku  shipped  to  Rus¬ 
sia  via  Astrachan  was  12  to  25  copecks 
(9.3  to  11.6  cents)  in  the  latter  part  of 
1886,  while  in  former  years  it  ranged  be¬ 
tween  22  to  27  copecks  (17  to  20.9  cents) 
then  gradually  fell  to  20  to  24  copecks 
(15  to  18.6  cents,)  and  in  the  beginning  of 
1886  declined  to  15  to  16  copecks  per  pud 
(10.8  to  12.5  cents.)  Second  quality  pe¬ 
troleum  in  the  latter  part  of  1886  sold  at 
8  to  12  copecks  (6  to  9.3  cents.)  while  in 
the  winter  of  1885-86  it  still  commanded 
12  to  13  copecks  (9.3  to  10  cents.)  .and  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  navigation  in  1885 
readily  sold  for  18  to  21  copecks  (14  to  16 
cents.)  It  will  be  observed  from  the  fore¬ 
going  that  under  the  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  the  margin  on  refined  Russian 
petroleum  is  merely  nominal. 

Owing  to  the  immense  stocks  on  hand 
in  the  interior  of  Russia,  as  has  already 
appeared,  the  price  of  refined  petroleum 
in  Zarizyn  is  even  lower  than  in  Baku; 
the  freight  between  these  two  points  is  15 
copecks  (11  cents)  per  pud;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  this  oil  at  Zarizyn  is  offered  at 
25  copecks  (19.4  cents)  the  pud  with  no 
takers,  this  may  also  account  for  the  fact 
that  in  1886.  5, 000, 000  gallons  less  petro¬ 
leum  were  shipped  via  Astrachan  than  in 
the  preceding  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  spare  use  made  of  the 
water  routes  within  European  Russia  and 
the  high  railway  tariff,  the  quantity  of 
petroleum  brought  into  Russia  via  As'tra- 
chan.  that  was  subsequently  exported  to 
foreign  markets,  was  comparatively  lim¬ 
ited;  it  is  calculated  that  in  volume  it 
amounted  to  9.138.175  gallons  in  1883; 
8.466,825  in  1884,  and  12,950,000  in  1885, 
and  for  1886  the  exact  figures  are  not  yet 
at  hand:  the  destination  of  these  exports 
in  1883  and  1884  was  principally  Ger¬ 
many,  and  since  1885  also  Great  Britain. 

It  would  appear  that  owing  to  the  with¬ 
drawal  from  traffic  of  the  tank  steamers 
of  the  Batoum-Odessa  line,  the  Russian 
naphtha  products  have  recently  been 
shipped  in  tank  cars  via  the  Prussian 
frontiers  and  the  Baltic  seaports,  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  saving  in  freights  is  is  said. 

According  to  custom  house  exhibits, 
the  average  price  per  pud  of  petroleum  in 
the  St.  Petersburg  market  in  December, 
1885  and  1886,  were  as  follows: 


1885. 

Cents. 

Russian  Petroleum . 85.5  to  93.2 

In  Tanks .  70 

American .  gl.86.(i 


1886. 
Cents. 
85.5  to  87.5 
61.  to  61.3 
81.86.6 


From  these  figures  it  will  be  observed 
that  Russian  naphtha  costs  but  about  one- 
half  of  American  refined  petroleum  in 
the  St.  Petersburg  markets. 

On  account  of  the  uncertainty  in  the 
delivery  of  petroleum  at  the  Black  Sea 
ports  the  commerce  is  greatly  injured  is 
obvious,  and  it  is  of  no  rare  occurrence 
that  foreign  markets  are  very  often  over¬ 
stocked  with  Russian  naphtha,  while  at 
other  times  there  may  be  an  actual 
scarcity.  In  addition  to  this  freight  rates 
of  the  Transcaucasian  railway  are  very 
high.  One  pud  of  naphtha  product  by 
tank  car  from  Baku  to  Batoum  costs  164 
copecks  (12.8  cents);  the  distance  is  but 
839  v-ersts,  or  556  miles.  The  Russian 
government,  it  is  understood,  has  re¬ 
cently  taken  this  matter  in  hand  with  a 
view  to  remedying  the  existing  defects, 
and.  it  is  said,  proposes  to  substitute  a 
tunnel  for  the  steep  grade  of  one  to  twenty 
of  the  road  over  the  Suram  Pass,  while 
pending  its  construction  and  completion 
work  oa  one  or  more  pipe  lines  is  to  be 
immediately  commenced. 

Another  formidable  project  is  to  con¬ 
nect  the  Cas)  ian  with  the  Black  Sea  by  a 


pipe  line,  with  vast  refineries  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  Batoum;  while  yet  another 
proposition  is  to  lay  the  line  to  Poti  in¬ 
stead. 

Of  the  naptha  products  carried  by  the 
railway  by  far  the  greatest  part  is  ex¬ 
ported,  notably  via  Batoum.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  this  traffic  has  been  a  most  de¬ 
cided  one,  and  no  pains  or  expense  are 
being  spared  to  find  new  markets  outside 
of  Russia. 

In  1883  the  total  exports  via  Batoum  to 
a  few  countries  was  6,241,070  gallons;  in 
1884  it  had  already  reached  18,273,525; 
in  1885.  31,943,890,  while  in  1886  it  had 
grown  to  54,216,455  gallons,  an  increase 
of  over  750  per  cent. 

Among  the  new  markets  into  which 
Russian  petroleum  has  recently  made  its 
entry  may  be  mentioned  Syria,  Egypt, 
Algeria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  East 
India. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  it  has 
been  maintained — with  what  degree  of 
veracity  I  cannot  state — that  the  repeated 
pumping  of  petroleum  from  reservoir  in¬ 
to  tank  steamers  and  tank  cars,  and  vice 
versa,  does  not  only  not  occasion  any 
material  loss,  but  on  the  contrary,  by 
reason  of  the  introduction  of  air.  is  said 
to  improve  the  oil.  It  would  seem  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  such  statements  the  subject 
of  a  special  and  thorough  study  and  in¬ 
vestigation  before  it  can  be  positively  de¬ 
termined  how  far  compressed  air  will 
have  an  influence  on  its  illuminating 
power. 

The  extension  of  the  Transcaspian  rail¬ 
way  and  the  consequent  opening  up  of 
re w  markets  has  developed  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  in  the  consumption  of  pe¬ 
troleum  in  the  region  traversed  by  the 
railway,  and  a  still  greater  demand  for 
Russian  naphtha  is  therefore  expected, 
all  the  more  so  as  it  is  proposed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  construction  of  the  road.  The 
figures  for  the  years  preceding  1886  are 
not  at  hand,  but  in  that  year  the  total 
transactions  in  the  Transcaspian  region 
amounted  to  6,917,045  gallons. 

The  naphtha  deposits  in  the  Kuban  re¬ 
gion  yield  on  an  average  yearly  about 
2,500,000  gallons.  Half  of  this  is  sent 
overland  to  northern  Caucasia,  while  the 
rest  is  exported  by  sea  from  northern 
Novoorossysk. 

In  1885  the  following  quantities  were 
transported  coastwise: 

Gallons. 


Petroleum  .  47,500 

Residue . 1,218,000 

Raw  naphtha . .  90,000 


Total . 1,355,500 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1885  the  ex¬ 
portation  was  only — 

Gallons. 

Petroleum .  180,000 

Residue .  70,000 

Raw  naphtha  .  55,000 


Total .  305,000 

In  the  second  half  of  the  year  the  ex¬ 
portation  amounted  to  805,000  gallons, 
bringing  the  total  of  1886  up  to  1,110,000 
gallons,  or  a  decrease  of  245,500  gallons. 

Between  the  proprietors  of  the  large  re¬ 
fining  establishments  and  their  smaller 
competitors  there  appears  to  exist  con¬ 
siderable  rivalry,  and  the  former  often 
accuses  the  latter  of  disposing  of  their 
naphtha  products  at  prices  that  are  pre 
judical  to  the  general  markets;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  smaller  refiners  retort  by 
asserting  that  their  more  fortunate  com¬ 
petitors  are  flooding  the  markets  with 
such  immense  quantities  of  oil  that  they 
can  only  hope  to  secure  a  footing  by  of¬ 


fering  inducements  in  the  way  of  prices. 
A  movement  has  lately  been  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  which  it  is  expected  and  hoped 
to  concentrate  the  sale  of  the  raw  naphtha 
to  a  few  firms,  or  entrust  it  to  brokers,  by 
which  method  it  is  hoped  the  demand  and 
supply,  as  well  as  prices,  may  be  har¬ 
monized  and  regulated. 

Erhard  Bissinger, 
Beirut,  Feb.  8th,  1888.  Consul. 


The  Refined  Market. 

The  refined  market  for  the  month  of 
March  was  not  as  active  as  the  month 
previous.  The  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  markets  remained  steady 
throughout  the  month,  while  the  refined 
at  the  ports  of  London,  Bremen,  and 
Antwerp  suffered  a  decline.  At  London 
the  prices  were  quoted  4d  lower  at  the 
close  of  the  month:  while  Bremen  showed 
a  decline  of  20  reichmarks  and  Antwerp 
a  similar  falling  off,  3}  fanes.  The 
greatest  break  in  price  in  the  foreign 
ports  was  during  the  last  of  the  month, 
which  was  due  to  the  uncertain  and  sen¬ 
sitive  condition  of  the  crude  market. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  month  a  New 
York  writer  expresses  the  following  con¬ 
cerning  the  situation: 

The  market  for  refined  in  barrels  for 
export  has  not  been  active  but  shippers 
have  taken  such  lots  as  were  required, 
having  no  disposition  to  withhold  orders 
as  the  freight  rates  continued  favorable 
while  there  was  no  indication  early  in  the 
week,  that  the  course  of  the  speculative 
market  for  certificates  would  take  the 
turn  it  lias  taken  and  a  decline  in  refined 
was  so  near.  The  price  of  70  deg.  Abel 
test  remained  steady  at  7fc.  until  yester¬ 
day,  when  a  reduction  was  announced  to 
74c.  for  all  loadings,  and  to-day  the  price 
was  made  7|c.,  making  a  reduction  of 
fc  for  the  week.  It  is  not  expected  that 
the  reduction  in  price  will  cause  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  demand.  The  sales  reported 
for  the  week  foot  up  about  50,000  bbls., 
mostly  for  New  York  loading.  The  for¬ 
eign  markets  are  all  lower.  To-day’s 
quotations  by  cable  were:  Bremen,  6  50m ; 
Antwerp,  16f;  London,  64G6+d,  and  Liver¬ 
pool,  6i(«6$d.  Freight  rates  continue 
favorable  though  slightly  higher  than  a 
week  ago.  Hence  to  London  Is  Is 
9d  is  the  rate  as  to  vessels,  while  to  con¬ 
tinental  ports  the  range  is  Is  7d(a21  as  to 
port.  Home  trade  lots  have  not  been  in 
active  request.  On  these,  prices  are  weak 
though  nominally  unchanged.  We  quote 
8|(«8fc  for  State  legal  tests;  8@8^c  for 
110  test;  8i@8fc  for  120  test;  8£(«'8£c  for 
New  York  City  100  deg.  fresh,  and  8£@9c 
for  150  deg.  water  white.  Western  lots 
are  quoted  at  the  same  figures. 

Cases  for  export  have  been  in  mod 
erately  demand,  largely  for  the  far  east¬ 
ern  ports,  the  total  sales  reported  amount¬ 
ing  to  275,000.  The  price  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  9|c  for  plain  tops.  Freight 
rates  continue  easy  with  ample  freight 
room  offering.  The  rates  for  large  ves¬ 
sels  are:  For  Java,  30@31c;  Japan,  27@ 
28c;  Calcutta,  20@21c;  Bombay,  19c;  Ran¬ 
goon,  20c:  Singapore,  22|@23c;  Hong 
Kong,  21@22c,  and  for  Shanghai  29@30c. 

Crude  in  barrels  for  export  has  been  in 
somewhat  better  demand  with  sales  re¬ 
ported  of  about  15,000  bbls.  Prices,  have 
been  reduced  to  6|@6|c,  for  Bradford  and 
Parker  respectively.  Cases  for  export 
have  received  very  little  attention,  and 
only  a  few  small  sales  are  reported. 
Prices  have  been  reduced  to  to  8f@8|c. 

Prime  city  naphtha  has  remained 
steady  at  7c.  For  export  there  has  been 
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a  light  demand  and  only  a  few  small 
sales  are  reported. 

Western  residuum,  42@51  deg.  test,  is 
quoted  at  14@l|c  fob.  Barrels  are 
quoted  at  5@5t.  No  sales  are  reported 
for  export. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Lincoln's  monthly  circular 
gives  the  following  figures  on  the  clear¬ 
ances  of  refined  petroleum,  in  cases,  for 
China  and  the  East  up  to  the  31st  of 
March  for  the  years  1887  and  1888: 


1888 

1887 

Cases 

Cases 

China  . 

...  463,481 

504,65? 

Japan . 

...  682,032 

760,275 

India . 

...  355,671 

824,457 

Java,  Signapore,  etc. . . . 

...  823,234 

393,218 

Total  March  32 . 

. .  .2,324,355 

2,482,670 

REFINED  QUOTATIONS  FOR  MARCH. 
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Gas  in  California. 

An  exchange  from  San  Mateo  publishes 
the  following  statement  in  reference  to 
the  discovery  of  natural  gas  at  that  place. 
Whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  facts 
stated  will  be  ascertained  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  present  developments.  This 
is  what  it  says: 

Natural  gas  was  discovered  in  San 
Mateo  county  somewhat  over  a  year  ago. 
An  engineer  named  Bodwell  was  boring 
for  oil  on  Tunitas  creek  on  the  south  side 
of  the  hills  about  nine  miles  distant  from 
the  point  on  S.  L.  Jones'  place  where  bor¬ 
ing  is  now  in  progress.  He  found  a  good 
well  and  enough  gas  to  run  his  engine  for 
the  remainder  of  the  time  he  continued 
boring  for  more  oil.  Some  time  after  a 
seven-inch  pipe  was  inserted  in  a  spring- 
on  S.  L.  Jones’  place  near  Woodside.  The 
water  from  this  spring  was  very  strong 
from  iron,  sulphur  and  other  minerals. 
A  thin  film  of  oil  was  noticed  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  and  in  various  other 
places  in  the  vicinity  and  from  the  well 
appeared  bubbles  which  were  originally 
thought  to  be  carbonic  acid  gas.  but  later 
were  known  to  be  combustible — a  match 
being  applied  to  the  bubbles  they  ignited. 
Work  on  the  spring  was  pushed,  and  a 
depth  of  100  feet  was  reached,  previous  to 
which  there  was  a  decided  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  gas  and  a  deposit  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  shale  was  struck.  A  small  quantity 
of  gas  being  stored  in  a  gasometer  it 
burned  with  an  intensity  much  greater 
than  ordinary  coal  gas,  and  was  found  to 
have  neither  odor  nor  color.  As  the 
quantity  found  was  not  sufficient  to  be  of 


use,  Mr.  Jones  contracted  to  have  another 
well  bored  alongside  of  the  old  one, 
which  could  not  be  developed  further,  as 
it  had  not  been  run  straight.  A  ten-inch 
pipe  will  be  used,  and  boring  will  be  done 
with  a  steam  engine.  A  positive  con¬ 
tract  has  been  made  with  two  contingent 
additional  contracts  for  250  feet  each. 
Mr.  Jones  has  been  in  correspondence 
with  gas  well  contractors  east,  and  if  the 
present  plan  does  not  meet  with  success, 
which  he  has  no  reason  to  doubt,  he  con¬ 
templates  further  efforts  with  the  im¬ 
proved  machinery  used  in  the  natural  gas 
districts  in  the  East.  In  a  letter  to  the 
writer  last  month,  after  referring  to  his 
intentions  regarding  the  work  of  boring 
for  gas  as  given  above,  he  concludes: 
“There  is  a  continual  flow  of  gas  from  the 
well  which  burns  very  freely,  and  we 
have  what  are  considered  good  prospects; 
whether  realized  or  not.  time  and  work 
only  can  tell.” 

At  Monte  Vista  (the  Ham  ranch)  bit  i- 
minous  shale  has  been  found,  which, 
when  placed  in  the  lire,  burned  a  blue 
flame.  The  same  formation  of  rock  and 
conditions  exist  here  as  on  the  Jones 
place,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  natural 
gas  could  be  found  by  boring. 

On  the  McCarthy  ranch,  near  Wood- 
side,  during  the  past  month  natural  gas 
has  been  discovered,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Price,  the  well-known  chemist  of  San 
Francisco,  has  upon  examination  pro¬ 
nounced  it  to  be  of  superior  quality.  Mr. 
McCarthy  is  about  to  begin  boring. 

Should  gas  be  found  in  this  county  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  be  of  commercial 
value,  it  will  be  of  incalulable  benefit 
to  the  whole  country. — Scientfic  Press. 


Petroleum  Fuel  in  New  Orleans. 

Among  the  improvements  introduced 
into  the  plant  of  the  Louisiana  Electric 
Light  and  Power  company  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  is  the  substitution  of  crude  petro¬ 
leum  for  fuel  instead  of  coal.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  introduced  this  fuel  instead  of 
coal.  The  company  has  introduced  this 
fuel  under  five  boilers  of  its  battery  of 
fifteen,  and  has  been  using  it  for  the  past 
few  weeks  with  surprising  success  and 
great  economy  in  coal,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  petroleum  will  be  substituted  for 
coal  throughout,  so  satisfactory  has  the 
new  fuel  proved  itself.  In  addition  to 
decrease  in  .cost,  the  new  fuel  promises 
many  other  advantages. 

The  method  by  which  the  crude  oil  is 
used  is  described  by  a  local  paper  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  A  large  iron  tank  is  placed  in  the 
boiler-room  convenient  to  the  boilers, 
and  at  such  a  height  that  the  oil  forces 
itself  through  the  iron  pipes  to  the  fire 
doors  of  the  boilers,  and  with  sufficient 
force  to  discharge  itself  into  the  furnace 
of  the  boilers  through  the  burner.  Each 
boiler  is  furnished  with  one  burner,  a 
three-inch  cast-iron  pipe  about  twenty- 
four  inches  long.  The  burner  consists 
really  of  three  pipes,  one  within  the 
other,  the  space  between  the  outer  one 
and  the  next  largest  being  used  for 
steam,  the  space  between  the  second  and 
third  for  oil,  and  the  middle  space  for 
air.  Each  one  of  these  spaces  is  con¬ 
nected  with  a  valve  to  shut  off  or  on  the 
steam,  oil  or  air  as  desired,  and  in  just 
such  quantities  as  may  be  required.  The 
steam  ejected  from  the  mouth  of  the 
burner  gives  the  draft,  the  air  assists 
combustion  and  the  oil  furnishes  the  heat 
and  fire  requisite  for  steam  purposes. 

The  amount  of  heat  generated  by  the 
use  of  these  burners  is  extremely  great 
and  can  be  modulated  as  required,  The 


fire  can  be  extinguished  in  a  second  or 
can  be  started  in  an  equally  short  space 
of  time,  so  that  should  any  difficulty  oc¬ 
cur  to  the  boilers,  engines  or  dynamos, 
the  fire  can  be  extinguished  in  an  instant 
almost,  thus  saving  fuel.  The  services  of 
firemen  can  be  entirely  dispensed  with, 
as  a  boy  can  light  or  extinguish  the  fire 
by  simply  turning  the  valves,  and  when 
ready  to  relight  the  fires  a  piece  of  burn¬ 
ing  waste  is  thrown  into  the  furnace,  the 
doors  are  closed  and  the  steam,  oil  and 
air  turned  on,  and  in  a  jiffy  there  is  a 
roaring  fire.  There  are  no  cinders,  no 
smoke  and  no  soot,  hence  the  flues  in  the 
boilers  rarely  need  cleaning. 

Should  it  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
steam  pressure  a  simple  little  touch  of 
the  valves  will  increase  the  heat,  or  vice 
versa;  should  the  pressux-e  be  too  high  a 
reversal  of  the  motion  on  the  valve  will 
modify  the  heat. 


Fuel  Gas  Notes. 

The  experiment  of  burning  brick  with 
oil  is  being  continued  in  the  West.  The 
latest  process  is  said  to  be  devised  by  D. 
Y.  Purington,  at  his  kilns  near  Blue 
,  Island,  Ill.  To  burn  a  kiln  of  200,000 
bricks  he  uses  the  crude  or  waste  oil, 
after  the  naptha  has  been  extracted. 
This  oil  is  fed  from  a  tank  by  a  two-inch 
pipe  to  very  simple  burners  in  the  arches. 
The  burning  was  complete  in  sixty  hours. 
The  oil  cost  80  cents  per  barrel,  but  the 
quantity  used  is  not  stated.  One  man 
only  was  required  to  handle  the  fuel  and 
the  saving  over  the  old  method  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  -‘fully  33.^  per  cent."’  Success¬ 
ful  experiments  have  also  been  made 
near  Akron,  O.,  in  burning  kilns  of  sewer 
pipe,  tiles,  etc. 

In  burning  oil,  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  two  prime  necessities  are:  First,  to 
vaporize  the  oil  without  depositing  car¬ 
bon;  and,  second,  to  supply  air  properly 
for  its  combustion.  Neither  of  these 
things  has  yet  been  perfectly  accom¬ 
plished,  so  that  there  is  still  considerable 
room  for  improvement  in  order  to  avoid 
waste.  Some  of  the  results  from  burning- 
oil  show  a  very  great  economy,  but  like 
everything  else,  it  requires  attention.  It 
is  cleaner  than  coal,  requires  fewer  men, 
is  not  so  destructive  to  boilers,  and  ad¬ 
mits  of  keeping  the  steam  pressure  at  a 
fixed  point  without  variation. — The 
Safety  Valve. 


Gas  Operations  on  the  Mongahela. 

The  gas  fever  has  broken  out  at  a  sur¬ 
prising  rate  at  different  points  along  the 
Monongahela  river.  Nothing  else  is 
talked  about  by  the  residents.  A  large 
amount  of  territory  has  been  leased  at 
the  various  points.  The  Guffeys  are  said 
to  be  the  most  interested  projectors.  E. 
M.  Hukill’s  Hathaway  well  near  Greens¬ 
boro,  struck  a  large  pocket  of  gas  in  the 
Gordon  sand  on  Friday,  at  the  depth  of 
2.000  feet.  At  the  Parsons  well,  on  Ma¬ 
ple  creek,  a  little  oil  and  enough  gas  to 
run  the  engine  was  found  at  a  depth  of 
800  feet.  Schmertz  &  Co.,  of  Bellever- 
non,  are  putting  down  two  wells,  and  a 
Pittsburg  company  is  having  a  derrick 
erected  on  Alexander  Carson’s  farm,  near 
Bellevernon.  The  work  of  drilling  will 
be  commenced  in  a  few  days.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  companies  have  strong 
hopes  of  getting  oil.  Schmertz  &  Co.  s 
big  gas  well  on  the  John  B.  Carson  farm, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  where  these 
new  wells  are  located,  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  oil,  but  not  in  paying  quantities,  and 
it  is  thought  the  new  wells  will  strike  a 
paying  streak. — McKeesport  News. 
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IN  WHICH  THE  BULK  OF  NEW  YORK  OIL 
TRADING  IS  DONE. 

The  new  building  of  the  New  York 
Consolidated  Stock  and  Petroleum  Ex-  | 
change  was  opened,  but  not  formally,  on 
April  16.  It  is  not  yet  completed.  The 
members  marched  to  the  Exchange  and 
gave  cheers  for  President  Chas.  G.  Wil¬ 
son,  A.  W.  Peters,  vice-President, 
and  other  officers.  The  signal  for  open¬ 
ing  business  was  given  on  the  gong  used 
to  call  General  Washington  to  his  meals 
at  the  Washington  hotel  in  Battery  place. 
There  were  many  visitors  and  the  rise  in 
oil  contributed  to  the  buoyancy  of  the  oc¬ 
casion. 

The  building  is  a  magnificent  structure 
and  one  of  the  handsomest  on  lower 
Broadway.  It  also  faces  on  Exchange 
Place  and  New  street.  It  has  a  frontage 
on  Broadway  of  ninety  feet,  eleven 
inches:  Exchange  Place  of  132  feet  four 
inches  and  on  New  street  of  eighty-seven 
feet  seven  inches.  It  consists  of  a  base¬ 
ment  of  fifteen  feet  which  forms  the  first 
story  on  New  street,  being  above  the  * 
level  of  that  street;  a  main  story  of  thirty 
feet  of  which  space  twelve  feet  is  used 
for  a  mezzanine  story. 

Above  the  main  floor  there  are  four 
office  stories,  entirely  distinct  from  the 
remainder  of  the  building.  The  offices, 
120  in  number,  are  reached  by  two  extra 
large  elevators  of  great  power,  besides 
several  wide  stair  cases.  The  offices  are 
handsomely  finished  in  hard  wood  and 
there  is  not  a  dark  office  in  the  whole 


building,  as  large  interior  courtyards  in¬ 
sure  an  unusual  degree  of  light 
to  every  room.  Tenants  of  these  offices 
will  have  spacious  and  separate  entrances 
on  Broad  way  and  New  Street.  A  large 
restaurant  will  be  located  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  Steam  will  be  used  to  heat  the 
entire  building.  The  main  floor  will  be 
devoted  wholly  to  the  Exchange,  giving 
fully  10,000  square  feet  of  room.  It  will 
be  superbly  lighted.  The  three  arches  ; 
on  the  south  and  three  each  on  New 
street  and  Broadway  give  an  area  of  glass  j 
equal  to  4,500  square  feet.  A  handsome  I 
gallery  runs  around  three  sides  of  the  big 
room,  affording  visitors  a  fine  vantage  | 
ground  from  which  to  view  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  bulls  and  bears.  The  tele-  ] 
graph  offices  are  located  in  the  base-  j 
ment,  where  they  will  be  easy  of  access 
to  the  members.  The  building  is  con¬ 
structed  of  Corse  Hill  Scotch  red  sand¬ 
stone  and  Philadelphia  pressed  brick, 
with  iron  and  terra  cotta  work  in  por¬ 
tions.  The  style  is  Romanesque,  eclec¬ 
tically  treated,  and  the  building  is  abso¬ 
lutely  fireproof. 

The  Consolidated  Exchange  was  orig¬ 
inally  the  New  York  Mining  Stock  Ex 
I  change,  which  was  organized  in  1875. 
j  By  successive  absorptions  it  consolidated 
j  with  the  National  Petrolenm  Exchange, 
the  Miscellaneous  Security  Board,  the 
American  Mining  Board  and  the  New 
York  Petroleum  and  Stock  Board,  adopt¬ 
ing  in  1885  its  present  name  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Stock  and  Petroleum  Exchange. 
The  members  of  the  older  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  do  not  look  with  favor  upon  the 


growth  of  their  younger  rival,  but,  as 
one  of  the  Consolidated  brokers  asks: 
‘‘What  can  they  do  about  it?” 

In  July,  1886,  a  building  company, 
composed  of  leading  members  of  the 
;  Consolidated,  was  incorporated,  and  it  is 
to  the  efforts  of  these  gentlemen  that  the 
great  success  of  the  plan  is  largely  due. 
They  are  Jerome  F.  Sadler,  president; 
Alfred  L.  Faris,  vice-president;  Francis 
G.  Saltonstall,  treasurer,  and  George  W. 
Iioagland,  secretary,  and  a  board  of 
directors  consisting  of  Messrs.  John 
Stanton,  Charles  G.  Wilson,  Thomas  L. 
Watson,  Jerome  F.  Sadler,  Charles  F. 
Tliuram,  Robert  A.  Cheesebrough, Alfred 
L.  Faris,  F.  G.  Saltonstall  and  George 
W.  Hoagland. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  building 
was  laid  Sept.  8  with  appropriate  cere¬ 
monies  before  a  large  assemblage  of  the 
members  and  their  friends.  There  were 
present  President  Chas.  G.  Wilson,  wdio 
delivered  an  appropriate  address;  Mayors 
Hewitt,  of  New’  York;  Whitney,  of 
Brooklyn,  and  Cleveland,  of  Jersey  City; 
Congressman  S.  S.  Cox,  Judge  Lawrence, 
Senator  Gorman,  of  Maryland;  represen¬ 
tatives  of  other  exchanges;  O.  D.  Bald¬ 
win  and  II.  W.  Cannon,  bank  presidents ; 
United  States  Commissioner  Osborne 
and  President  Wheeler,  of  the  Bradford 
Oil  Exchange. 

Frederick  R.  Coudert  delivered  an  able 
address  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
sixty  millions  of  people  required  greater 
facilities  for  transacting  their  daily  busi¬ 
ness,  which  this  organization  having 
been  so  quick  to  realize,  was  deriving  the 
benefits  accruing  therefrom;  had  it  not 
done  this,  it  would  not  now  be  able  to 
construct  this  magnificent  build¬ 
ing  which  we  here  see  being  erected. 
He  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  an  active, 
eager,  busy  nation  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  the  agencies  and  methods  that 
suited  its  forerunners.  He  told  the  Ex¬ 
change  men  that  they  must  expect  oppo¬ 
sition  in  business  affairs.  They  had  heard 
the  blast  of  the  trumpet  of  the  enemy, 
but  there  was  only  one  case  on  record 
where  the  walls  crumbled  at  the  blast  of 
a  trumpet,  and  the  blast  was  blown  by 
an  angel.  Another  appropriate  speech  for 
the  occasion  was  that  of  the  Hon.  Alger¬ 
non  S.  Sullivan.  He  touched  a  live  topic 
when  he  spoke  of  “Trusts,”  and  the 
members  listened  closely.  Hesaid:  “Cer¬ 
tain  combinations  called  ‘Trusts'  are 
rapidly  coming  into  existence.  Their 
plan  is  to  get  control  of  all  corporations 
which  are  engaged  in  some  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  industry.  By  bringing  them 
under  one  general  controlling  superior 
they  pervert  the  management  of  these 
corporations  from  the  hands  to  which 
the  law  committed  them.  And  above  all, 
they  lift  up  impious  hands  against  the 
law,  which,  to  an  American,  should  even 
be  as  sacred  as  was  the  Ark  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant  to  the  armies  of  Israel.” 

After  Dr.  Rylance  had  given  the  part¬ 
ing  prayer,  and  the  singing  of  the  dox- 
|  ologv  by  the  Glee  Club,  a  handsome  eol- 
j  lation  was  spread  at  the  Hoffman  House 
cafe,  in  the  Wells  building. 


Read  the  Answer  in  the  Stars. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  some  one 
has  undertaken  to  explain  the  cause  of 
j  the  recent  drop  in  oil  from  the  vicinity 
|  of  a  dollar  to  about  75  cents.  It  is  now 
made  clear  by  the  explanation  of  a  genius 
from  North  Carolina,  who  writes  to  a 
I  Standard  sheet  that  “the  weakness  was 
caused  by  the  opposition  of  the  planet 
I  Mars.”  This,  of  course,  makes  the  whole 
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business  clear;  and  its  adequacy  is  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  sole 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  furnished 
by  the  organs  of  the  Standard.  It  is  re¬ 
assuring  to  be  told  how  the  untoward 
event  happened;  for  without  this  con¬ 
vincing  demonstration  there  might  be 
folk  cruel  enough  to  intimate  that  the 
decline  was  caused  by  somebody  unload 
ing. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD  MEETS. 


THE  P.  P.  A.  STRENGTHENED  AND  MORE  VIC¬ 
TORIES  TO  FOLLOW. 

The  Executive  committee  of  the  P.  P. 
A.  and  other  prominent  producers 
held  a  meeting  in  Pittsburg  on  April 
19  and  20.  Among  those  noted 
as  being  present  are  II.  L.  Taylor,  of 
Buffalo;  T.  B.  Clark  and  R.  J.  Straight, 
of  Bradford:  N.  F.  Clark,  of  Oil  City,  and 
Rufus  Scott,  of  Wellsville;  T.  W.  Phil¬ 
lips,  of  New  Castle;  L.  H.  Smith,  of  New 
York;  Capt.  J.  J.  Vandergrift.  of  Pitts- 
Iburg;  John  L.  McKinney,  of  Titusville, 
:and  W.  J.  Young,  of  Oil  City.  Nothing 
.official  concerning  the  business  trans¬ 
acted  has  been  given  out,  but  the  Pitts- 
Iburg  papers  devote  considerable  space  to  j 
what  they  have  been  able  to  pick  up 
from  interviews  with  the  gentlemen.  The 
Post  has  the  following:  ‘‘The  object  of 
our  meeting  to-day,”  said  Mr.  McKinney, 
of  Titusville,  a  member  of  the  Executive 
committee,  “was  to  meet  producers  in 
the  Washington  and  Butler  districts  and 
converse  with  them  in  reference  to  the 
progress  made  toward  the  objects  sought  | 
to  be  obtained  by  our  association.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Philips,  of  New  Castle, 
“and  the  information  we  have  gleaned  is  { 
very  satisfactory.  We  can  say  that  we 
are  making  very  material  progress  in 
curtailing  the  drilling  now  going  on  and 
the  drilling  that  was  anticipated.  Lately 
we  have  received  new  allies,  until  now 
our  association  embraces  about  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  producers  of  the 
whole  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  de¬ 
posit.  We  have  a  membership  of  nearly 
2,000  now.  We  find  we  are  stopping  the 
drills  and  holding  off  the  drillers  to  a  ! 
very  considerable  extent.” 

“There  has  been  considerable  talk  as 
to  the  real  object  of  the  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation,”  suggested  the  Post  reporter. 

“Well,  to  begin  with,”  replied  Mr. 
Phillips,  “the  ‘shut-down’  movement,  as 
it  is  popularly  called,  is  not  a  speculative 
one,  but  is  designed  to  permanently  ben¬ 
efit  the  producers.  We  have  been  selling 
oil  for  the  year  past  from  forty  to  fifty 
per  cent,  less  than  it  cost  us.  The  way 
we  figure  this  out  is  as  follows:  We 
ascertain  the  total  amount  of  money  ex¬ 
pended  over  the  oil  deposit,  including 
money  sunk  in  unproductive  wells, 
shooting,  pumping,  etc.,  etc.  By'  care¬ 
fully  prepared  statistics  a  barrel  of  oil  is 
costing  on  an  average  $1.17  and  $1.20. 
These  statistics  are  taken  accurate  ly  once 
each  month,  so  we  know  what  we  are 
talking  about.  Now,  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  governs  the  oil  market,  and 
we  are  seeking  to  reduce  the  supply  until 
we  get  an  honest,  fair  profit  on  the  capi¬ 
tal  and  labor  expended.” 

“There  is  talk  that  your  organization  is 
■weak,”  was  suggested. 

“On  the  contrary,”  said  Mr.  McKin¬ 
ney,  “it  was  never  so  rtrong  as  at  pres-  i 
,ent.  We  are  constantly  being  misrep-  ! 
resented  by  the  bears,  especially  those  of 
Pittsburg.  They  have  misrepresented 
us  as  speculators,  and  we  desire  to  deny 
.that  allegation  unqualifiedly.  It’s  a  legit¬ 


imate  movement,  based  on  honest  busi¬ 
ness  principles,  to  bring  about  only  re¬ 
munerative  prices.” 

“We  might  add,”  said  Mr.  Phillips, 
“that  the  Pittsburg  bears  misrepresent 
the  field  news  more  than  the  bears  of  any 
other  place  do.” 

“How  much  oil  goes  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  ?  ”  asked  the  reporter. 

“Two-thirds  of  the  total  output,”  said 
Mr.  McKinney.  “People  talk  of  tariff. 
Why,  we  are  sending  ont  oil  at  forty 
cents  per  barrel  less  than  the  average 
cost.  It’s  equivalent  to  paying  just  that 
much  tribute  to  the  countries  buving  our 
oil.  In  the  whole  oil  field  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  York  we  ought  to  be  get¬ 
ting  $25,000,000  per  year  more  than  we 
are  getting.  Two-thirds  of  that  goes  to 
our  foreign  purchasers.” 

“How  are  the  outside  producers  treat¬ 
ing  you?” 

“We  have  succeeded  so  well,”  said  Mr. 
Phillips,  “that  outside  produaers  do  not 
fare  well,  most  of  them  come  here  to 
hide.  They  find  little  consolation  any 
place  but  here.  We  do  not  understand 
that  all  Pittsburg  is  against  us.  We 
have  some  strong  supporters  here  and 
they  are  the  best  men  in  the  city.” 

F.  E.  Boden  and  E.  H.  Barnutn  of 
Bradfield.  non-association  oil  men  were 
at  the  Seventh  Avenue  last  evening.  Mr. 
Boden  is  quite  pronounced  in  his  anti¬ 
association  views. 

The  Dispatch  has  the  following:  The 
members  were  more  inclined  to  expatiate 
on  the  object  of  the  association  and  the 
good  effect  it  is  having  on  the  oil  busi¬ 
ness  than  to  explain  for  what  purpose 
the  present  meeting  was  called  and  what 
business  was  transacted. 

It  seems  that  the  committee  met  in 
Butler  on  Wednesday  and  in  Pittsburg 
Thursday  to  give  the  members  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  hearing  complaints  and  con¬ 
sulting  with  the  individual  producers  on 
certain  matters  connected  with  the  associ¬ 
ation.  There  are  a  number  of  producers 
not  in  the  association,  but  who  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  shut-down  move¬ 
ment,  and  they  have  formed  a  producers’ 
alliance  to  aid  the  association  as  much  as 
possible.  This  alliance,  and  many  of  the 
drillers’  assemblies,  have  asked  that  the 
Producers’  Association  be  continued  after 
November,  so  that  the  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  can  be  properly  regulated,  and  the 
market  no  longer  suffer  with  overpro¬ 
duction.  The  object  is  not  to  shut  down 
entirely,  but  to  limit  the  amount  as 
those  interested  may  see  fit.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  attendant  talk  Thursday 
are  concisely  reported  below: 

The  committee  was  in  close  consulta¬ 
tion  with  individual  producers  in  and 
outside  of  the  association,  getting  their 
views  on  the  subject.  They'  all  seem  to 
agree  that  it  is  a  good  idea,  and  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  will  no  doubt  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  association  should  not  dis¬ 
band.  Whether  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  tired  of  its 
bargain,  will  sign  another  compact  is  a 
question  which  they  will  speedily'  decide 
for  themselves.  Certain  it  is  that  if  they 
continue  in  the  movement  the  associa¬ 
tion  will  have  to  be  modified. 

There  are  some  members  of  the  associ¬ 
ation  who  were  granted  permits  and 
some  outsiders  engaged  in  drilling  wells. 
An  effort  has  been  made  to  induce  out¬ 
side  drillers  to  quit,  and  the  committee 
has  been  eminently  successful  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  The  Washington  Oil  company 
complained  that  they  were  bothered  by  a 


few  drillers  boring  on  land  adjacent  to 
their  territory. 

The  members  reiterated  the  statement 
that  the  organization  was  formed  on  a 
legitimate  basis,  to  improve  the  od  busi¬ 
ness,  and  not  for  speculative  purposes. 
Some  of  the  oil  men  tried  to  do  a  little 
speculating  on  the  strength  of  it.  but 
they  lost  money.  They  stated  further, 
that  the  amount  of  oil  above  ground  in 
the  tanks  had  been  reduced  from  30.000,- 
000  barrels  to  about  26,000,000,  since  the 
shut-down  movement  began,  and  that 
the  reduction  continues  at  the  rate  of 
1,000,000  barrels  per  month.  When  the 
time  is  up,  the  committee  expects  that 
the  supply  on  hand  will  be  proportionate 
to  the  demand.  The  bears  have  tried  to 
take  advantage  of  this  large  amount  of 
oil  in  the  tanks  to  make  money  by  selling 
short,  and  then  claiming  that  they  had 
made  an  investment. 

Last  year  oil  sold  for  64}  cents  per 
barrel,  when,  by  carefully  comparing 
notes  and  figuring  out  the  actual  cost  to 
produce  a  barrel  of  oil,  it  was  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  required  the  expenditure 
of  $1.17.  The  result  was  that  the  oil 
men  lost  money,  and  they  have  started 
this  movement  to  put  up  prices  to  what 
they  ought  to  be.  They  said  in  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  Pittsburg  press  opposed  the 
movement  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
monopoly ,  which  is  a  great  mistake.  In 
other  places  the  press  commended  the 
scheme. 

It  is  hinted  that  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  have  a  tariff  imposed  on  European  oil; 
but  nothing  definite  as  yet  has  been 
done. 


Oil  Cases  Decided. 

Judge  Daniels,  of  Buffalo,  on  April  20. 
handed  down  his  opinion  in  the  case  of 
Charles  B.  Norton,  receiver,  &c.,  against 
William  Macoinber.  The  plaintiff  was 
appointed  receiver  of  the  Buffalo  Lubri¬ 
cating  Oil  company  on  the  16th  day  of 
January,  1888,  in  an  action  brought  by 
the  Manufacturers'  &  Traders  bank  of 
Buffalo  against  this  company  for  a  se¬ 
questration  of  its  property  under  the 
authority  of  section  1784  of  the  code  of 
civil  procedure. 

His  authority  was  in  part  defined  by 
section  1793  of  the  code  directing  that 
the  judgment  in  the  action  must  provide 
for  a  just  and  fair  distribution  of  the 
property  of  the  corporation  and  of  the 
proceeds  thereof  among  its  fair  and  hon¬ 
est  creditors  in  the  order  and  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  prescribed  by  law  in  cases  of 
voluntary  dissolution  of  a  corporation. 
Previous  to  his  appointment  and  on  the 
27th  of  December,  1887,  the  Lubricating 
Oil  company  made  a  formal  assignment 
to  the  defendant  of  three  causes  of  action 
pending  in  its  favor,  one  against  the  At¬ 
las  Refining  company,  another  against 
Hiram  B.  Everest  and  Chas.  M.  Everest, 
and  a  third  against  the  Vacuum  Oil  com¬ 
pany,  the  Standard  Oil  company, of  New 
York,  and  others.  These  actions  were 
assigned  to  the  defendant  in  trust,  and 
the  object  of  the  plaintiff  is  to  set  aside 
this  assignment  and  obtain  a  transfer  of 
these  pending  actions  to  himself  as  re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  company'. 

The  Judge  decides  that  the  receiver 
was  entitled  to  prosecute  this  action  to 
annul  the  transfer  and  secure  an  assign¬ 
ment  and  delivery  of  these  actions  and 
rights  of  actions  and  is  entitled  to  judg¬ 
ment  to  that  effect  in  the  action. 

Judge  Daniels  also  handed  down  his 
opinion  in  the  case  of  the  Manufacturers’ 
and  Traders’  bank  against  the  Buffalo 
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Lubricating  Oil  company.  The  receiver 
Applied  for  leave  to  bring  action  to  con¬ 
test  mortgages  on,  and  an  assignment 
made  of  the  property  of  the  defendant. 
The  mortgages  encumber  to  a  large 
amount.  The  Judge  decides  in  this  case 
that  a  referee  be  selected  to  take  proof 
of  the  charges  made  concerning  these 
mortgages  and  assignments  and  report 
to  the  court,  and  in  the  meantime  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  and  disposition  of  the 
motion  will  be  suspended. 

The  First  Gas  Company. 

For  some  time  a  very’  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  has  been  in  progress  through  the 
press  of  the  oil  regions  as  to  where  the 
first  natural  gas  company  was  organ¬ 
ized,  says  the  Olean  Herald.  There 
seems  to  be  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
and  no  positive  decision  of  the  question 
has,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  been  arrived 
at.  As  bearing  on  the  question,  Mr. 
Henry  White  has  placed  in  our  hands  a 
letter  from  Preston  Ba.more,  of  Fre- 
donia,  directed  to  his  father,  the  late 
Hon.  Roderick  White,  of  Olean,  then 
State  Senator  from  this  district,  urging 
Mr.  White  to  interest  himself  in  the 
organization  of  a  company  at  that  place 
to  be  known  as  the  “Fredonia  (fas  Light 
&  Water  Works  Company,”  which  was 
about  to  make  application  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  for  a  special  charter.  Mr.  Bar- 
more  explained  that  they  could  not 
operate  under  the  general  act  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  gas  light  companies 
“for  the  reason  that  we  propose  by  bor¬ 
ing  down  through  the  slate  rock  and 
sinking  wells  to  a  sufficient  depth  to 
penetrate  the  manufactories  of  nature, 
and  thus  collect  from  her  laboratories 
the  natural  gas  and  purify  it,  furnish 
plentifully  the  citizens  with  good  cheap 
light.”  This  letter  was  dated  Jan.  21, 
1856,  more  than  thirty-two  years  ago. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  Col.  Drake 
drilled  the  first  oil  well  in  1^59,  (three 
years  after  this  letter  was  penned)  and 
that  natural  gas  as  an  illuminator  was 
not  used  to  any  extent  until  1877,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Fredonia  parties  were 
certainly  pioneers  in  the  idea  of  using 
natural  gas,  if  they  were  not  the  very 
first  originators  of  the  plan  now  in  such 
universal  use. 

Zoar  Roused  Again. 

In  conversation  with  Jeffrey  T.  Jef¬ 
fords,  of  Gowanda,  in  regard  to  the  oil 
operations  at  that  place  and  in  the  Zoar 
field  he  said  to  a  Jamestown  Journal  re¬ 
porter:  “Excitement  is  again  at  its  height 
in  regard  to  recent  developments  in  the 
Zoar  field.  There  is  no  question  that 
there  is  a  good  oil  field  being  opened  up 
and  you  may  look  for  lively  oil  reports 
from  this  section  at  no  distant  date.  New 
companies  are  being  formed  with  a  view 
of  developing  the  territory  for  all  it  is 
worth.” 

“What  about  the  well  at  Gowanda?” 
was  asked. 

“A  stock  company  with  100  shares  at 
•f  10  per  share  is  being  formed,  and  the 
stock  is  rapidly  taken,  to  drill  the  well 
deeper.  The  well  at  present  is  down 
about  1,800  feet.  It  is  believed  by  com¬ 
petent  judges  that  if  a  depth  of  between 
2.000  and  2,200  feet  is  reached  the  sand  in 
which  oil  was  obtained  in  the  Zoar  field, 
which  is  reached  at  this  depth,  will  be 
obtained.  The  people  are  very  sanguine 
in  their  belief  that  a  good  well  will  be 
obtained  after  drilling  deeper,  and  the 
stock  having  nearly  all  been  taken  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  drilling  will  be  com¬ 
menced  within  a  week.” 


OHIO  GEOLOGY. 

RESEARCHES  AND  SPECULATIONS  OF  A 
PENNSYLVANIA  OIL  MAN. 

MR.  W.  S.  WATSON,  of  Beaver,  Pa., 
the  contractor  who  has  been  drill¬ 
ing  wells  for  the  Cadiz  Oil  and 
Gas  company,  has  furnished  the  Cadiz 
Republican  with  an  article  on  the  geology 
of  Harrison  county.  After  treating  oil 
the  coal  measure  he  says: 

As  with  the  coal  measures  in  an  article 
like  this,  we  can  only  speak  of  the 
economical  value  of  the  formations  mark¬ 
ing  this  series  in  relation  to  a  section  in 
Harrison  county. 

To  mention  each  particular  strata  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  order  and  value  by  obser¬ 
vations  made  under  many  different  con¬ 
ditions,  the  geologists  of  the  State  have 
found  it  necessary  to  compile  volumes, 
yet  the  interesting  work  of  connecting 
and  placing  each  in  its  geological  impor¬ 
tance  is  but  fairly  begun. 

The  Waverly  is  estimated  to  occupy 
7,000  square  miles  of  the  State.  It  em¬ 
braces  the  Logan  series,  Cuyahoga  shale, 
Berea  shale,  Berea  grit,  and  Bedford 
shale.  The  Logan  series  consist  mostly  of 
sandstone,  commonly  known  to  the  driller 
as  salt  sands,  as  they  generally  contain  salt 
water,  and  sometimes  oil  and  gas,  but 
like  the  conglomerates  of  the  coal  meas¬ 
ures  it  is  not  expected  that  a  field  of  im¬ 
portance  will  be  found  in  them.  Some 
of  the  shallow  oil  production  of  the  State 
has  been  derived  from  these  sands.  At 
Cadiz  we  passed  through  this  sand  rock 
at  about  1,000  feet.  It  was  found  to  vary 
in  thickness  at  the  different  locations,  al¬ 
so  in  solidity  and  compactness, — being 
interwoven  with  mud  veins  that  always 
interfere  with  the  process  of  drilling.  It 
will  be  seen  by  the  nature  of  the  forma¬ 
tions  gone  through  that  it  was  necessary 
to  case  the  wells  to  that  depth,  in  order 
to  shut  off  the  water  from  the  numerous 
sand  rocks  encountered. 

We  next  reach  the  Cuyahoga  and  Be¬ 
rea  shale,  with  a  combined  thickness  of 
350  feet.  Their  importance  would  not  be 
worth  mentioning  in  this  section,  if  it 
were  not  for  their  making  up  one  of  the 
indispensable  elements  necessary  in  the 
structure  as  affecting  the  oil  and  gas  ac¬ 
cumulations — the  roof  or  covering  of  the 
Berea  sand  rock  that  lies  immediately 
under  it.  The  shales  being  impervious  to 
water,  they  hermetrically  seal  anything 
from  escaping  from  the  Berea  sand  or  the 
descent  of  salt  water  from  the  sand 
above.  The  Berea  shale  lying  next  to  the 
sand  rock  is  seldom  more  than  thirty  feet 
thick,  of  a  black  color,  and  is  said  to  be 
very  fossiliferous  in  character. 

The  Berea  sand  stone  is  one  of  the  best 
known  formations  of  the  State.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  value  as  a  source 
of  oil  and  gas  supply  in  eastern  Ohio.  Its 
outcrop  from  near  Cleveland,  passes  west 
and  south  through  Cuyahoga,  Loraine, 
Erie,  Huron,  Richland,  Crawford,  Mor¬ 
row,  Delaware,  Franklin,  Pickway,  Ross, 
Pike,  Highland,  and  Adam  counties  at  its 
northern  out  crop,  its  highest  elevation 
above  the  sea  exceeds  1,300  feet,  and  its 
lowest  level  below  sea  on  the  Ohio  river 
800  feet,  with  a  prevailing  dip  of  from 
fifteen  to  thirty-five  feet  to  the  mile, 
southeast. 

It  is  geologically  due  in  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  east  of  the  ones  mentioned — varying 
from  five  to  100  feet  in  thickness.  It  is 
not  only  valuable  in  Ohio  as  an  oil  sand, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  West  Virginia  fields.  Thus  we 
have  shown  a  succession  of  producing  oil 


pools  and  gas  fields,  from  Franklin,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  to  Burning  Springs,  Wets 
Va.,  including  all  the  valuable  de¬ 
posits  edvelopde  in  eastern  Ohio. 
In  the  test  wells  at  Cadiz,  this  sand 
was  found  to  be  as  persistent  as  else¬ 
where,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  thick. 
That  oil  and  gas  is  everywhere  present  in 
this  sand  rock,  is  not  true,  as  is  evident 
from  the  number  of  dry  holes  drilled 
within  the  limits  described,  but  that  cer¬ 
tain  existing  conditions  have  accumu¬ 
lated  deposits  of  oil  and  gas  over  this 
wide  territory  is  certain 

The  question  then  is  resolvable  to  the 
the  one  point, — what  are  the  conditions 
necessary  to  accumulate  oil  and  gas  ? 
Some  conditions  in  which  it  would  not  be 
found,  can  be  readily  answered.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  would  not  be  where  the  rock  is 
fully  occupied  by  salt  water;  neither 
would  it  be  where  the  sandstone  is  so 
hard  and  close  grained  as  not  to  admit  of 
anything  passing  through  it,  or  becoming 
a  reservoir  for  oil  and  gas.  For  instance, 
the  Cadiz  Oil  and  Gas  company’s  well,  on 
the  Boggs  farm.  In  this  well  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  seem  favorable  excepting  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  rock  was  hard  and  close,  ad¬ 
mitting  only  a  small  volume  of  gas,  but 
when  the  aperture  was  closed,  the  pres¬ 
sure  ran  up  in  a  few  hours  to  nearly  200 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  indicating  a 
great  well,  providing  the  rock  was  porous 
enough  to  admit  it. 

That  order  of  arrangements  and  strc- 
ture  have  everything  to  do  with  the  con¬ 
centration  of  oil  and  gas  at  any  particu¬ 
lar  place,  is  believed  by  the  intelligent  oil 
producer  and  the  practical  geologists  who 
have  given  oil  and  gas  geology  attention. 
But,  it  is  not  expected  that  all  who  might 
be  interested  in  explorations  of  this  char¬ 
acter  would  readily  take  hold  of  such  an 
uncertainty  as  the  best  geological  theory 
could  present.  Experience  is  the  best  in¬ 
centive  to  good  geological  reasoning;  and 
if  the  experience  has  been  long  enough 
sinking  test  wells  for  oil  and  gas,  the  in¬ 
vestor  will  be  found  grasping  the  slen¬ 
derest  thread  of  a  geological  theory  that 
would  go  to  make  up  the  elements  of  a 
proper  source,  reservoir,  cover,  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  his  territory. 

The  shales  beneath  the  Berea  sand,  at 
this  point,  are  from  2,000  to  2,500  feet 
thick,  the  entire  formation  being  petro¬ 
liferous  in  nature.  N.  W.  Lord,  of  the 
Ohio  survey,  has  produced  two-tenths  of 
one  percent  of  the  petroleum  from  drill¬ 
ings  taken  from  a  well.  The  origin  of 
this  petroleum  in  the  shale  was  derived 
from  vegetable  and  animal  substances 
that  were  deposited  in  or  with  the  shale 
during  its  formation,  and  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  them  by  destructive  distill¬ 
ation.  The  theory  of  oil  and  gas  as  we 
find  it,  is  the  result  of  the  primary  de¬ 
composition  of  this  organic  matter  into 
oil  and  gas.  or  its  allied  products.  The 
porious  sand  rock  so  imbeded  making  a 
reservoir  in  which  it  is  retained. 

As  to  the  Ohio  shales  being  a  great 
source  of  oil  and  gas,  there  can  be  no 
question.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  the  propriety  of  spending  money 
in  drilling  below  the  Berea  sand  in  these 
thales.  Some  claiming  it  as  useless,  as  no 
sand  rocks  are  known  to  exist  in  them  as 
reservoirs.  Others  value  its  merits  claim¬ 
ing  great  possibilities  from  this  horzon  as 
a  source  of  supply  in  eastern  Ohio.  Some 
facts  in  relation  to  what  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  from  this  level  can  be  stated,  and 
the  reader  can  judge  what  merit  their 
claims  have.  The  shales  themselves  are 
found  to  contain  gas  in  the  northeastern 
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part  of  the  State.  Any  one  conversant 
with  the  facts  knows  that  from  Cleve¬ 
land  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  there  is 
not  a  township  but  in  which  there  has 
been  two  or  more  successful  gas  wells. 
True,  they  are  not  as  large  as  reported 
from  other  districts,  but  are  good  paying- 
wells.  Again,  it  is  the  horizon  of  the 
best  sands  of  the  group,  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  fields,  and  in  one  instance  we  know 
of  oil  being  produced  from  a  heavy  sand, 
700  feet  below  the  Berea  sand  at  George 
town,  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  within  one 
mile  of  the  Ohio  State  line.  Professor 
Edward  Orton,  in  a  report  on  the  gas  field 
of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State 
says,  “this  formation  represents  only  the 
lowest  beds  of  the  great  shale  series,  and 
the  main  supply  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  base  of  the  shale.” 

In  all  the  wells  drilled  in  eastern  Ohio, 
but  one  has  reached  the  base  of  the  shale, 
so  it  is  an  unexplored  territory  below  the 
Berea  sands. 

Happy  Effect  of  Combination. 

The  following,  clipped  from  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  Press,  shows  the  effect  of  the  gas 
combination  of  Allegheny: 

“Natural  gas  still  going  up?”  calmly 
inquired  one  Allegheny  citizen  of  another 
as  the  two  met  on  Federal  street  this 
morning. 

“Oh,  yes;  going  up,  up — away  up;  so 
very  high!  Didn't  you  hear  the  latest?” 
suddenly  inquired  gentleman  No.  2. 

“No;  I’ve  been  away  a  week;  but,  of 
course,  I  supposed  it  would  have  gone  up 
a  little  more,  you  know.” 

“Since  the  two  companies  consolidated 
— yes  they  are  consolidated  now — they 
have  decided  that  a  man  vrho  contracts 
for  gas  in  the  house  must  contract  for  it 
for  every  room  in  the  house  or  not  con¬ 
tract  for  it  at  all.” 

“Well,  you  just  keep  on  sleeping  that 
way,  but  you  pay  the  company  regular 
gas  rates  for  the  fresh  air.  Nou  see,  the 
company  in  this  way  is  establishing  a 
sort  of  fresh  air  fund,  and  nobody 
should  complain  against  contributing  to 
such  a  good  cause.  Fresh  air  funds  have 
always  been  considered  worthy.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  resumed  the  speaker,  “the 
consolidation  was  a  good  move.  Prices 
have  already  ‘stiffened’  considerably,  and 
I  think  the  gas  market  will  be  ‘stiff’  and 
‘firm’  now  right  along.  The  companies 
have  readjusted  and  rearranged  things 
all  around,  so  that  there  will  be  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  financial  failure.” 

“Have  they  a  mortgage  on  the  town 
yet?” 

“No,  not  yet.  They’re  getting  along 
right  well  though.  The  city  had  a  kind 
of  a  mortgage  on  the  companies,  but  it 
is  all  lifted  now.  The  companies  have 
no  obligations  resting  upon  them  as  re¬ 
specting  the  city  now.  Still  the  business 
is  so  risky.  The  officials  are  still  wearing 
despondent  faces,  fearing  that  the  gas 
may  give  out,  you  know,  at  any  minute. 
They  say  that  the  great  amount  of  money 
invested  in  the  plants  is  put  into  a  tre¬ 
mendously  hazardous  enternrise,  and 
that  the  stockholders  should,  therefore, 
be  allowed  to  recover  as  rapidly  as  possi¬ 
ble  upon  the  principal.” 

“Oh,  of  coui’se!” 

“Any  reasonable  person  can  see  that.” 

“Certainly!” 

“Well,  the  companies  propose  for  their 
own  protection  to  get  back  some  of  this 
money  as  soon  as  possible,  and  if  it  can 
be  done  pay  a  nominal  dividend  of  say  12 
per  cent.” 

“Only  12?” 


“Yes,  just  one  per  cent,  a  month,  you 
know.  Still,  you  would  hardly  believe 
it,  there  ai'e  some  consumers  who  are  so 
inconsiderate  in  this  matter.  They  claim 
that  the  gross  earnings  of  the  companies 
should  not  pay  for  the  plants  oftener 
than  once  every  three  or  four  years.  You 
see  they  kick  on  having  to  pay  for  the 
plants  about  every  two  years  and  still  not 
own  any  of  it.” 

“Strange  how  some  people  will  com¬ 
plain  and  without  reason,”  responded 
speaker  No.  1.  “There  were  some  people 
who  complained  even  about  the  generous 
terms  upon  which  the  companies  were 
given  the  franchises.  Now,  what  is  a 
city  for  if  it  is  not  to  give  franchises?” 

“Certainly.  Some  people  are  actually 
mean  enough  to  say  that  the  next  move 
of  the  companies — the  company  I  should 
:  say — will  be  to  decline  to  allow  the  usual 
discount  on  the  quarterly  bill  payable 
within  ten  days  after  presentation.  Such 
a  step  might  be  necessary,  however,  for 
the  company’s  protection,  because  the 
gas  is  so  likely  to  give  out.  The  business 
is  really  so  hazardous.” 

“Tremendously  hazardous.” 

“But  I  have  every  faith  in  the  combi¬ 
nation.” 

“And  I.” 

“Now  the  companies — company  I  mean 
— is  disposed  to  do  what’s  right.  You 
know  I  believed  that  after  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  when  it  is  demonstrated  that  the 
gas  is  going  to  stay,  the  company  will 
commence  to  declare  stock  dividends  to 
consumers  upon  a  pro  rato  consumption 
basis,  as  a  form  of  rebate  for  over¬ 
charges.  At  present,  however,  consum¬ 
ers  who  don’t  want  to  burn  gas  in  all  the 
grates  in  their  house,  must  either  con¬ 
tribute  toward  the  fresh-air  fund  by  pay¬ 
ing  for  those  they  do  not  mean  to  use,  or 
take  by  meter,  paying  for  each  cubic 
inch  actually  used.  Gas  is  up  two  cents 
a  thousand,  too,  but  it  had  to  be  so  be¬ 
cause  the  character  of  the  business  from 
a  financial  standpoint  is  so  hazardous.” 

“Certainly,  certainly,”  and  the  two 
gentlemen  parted. 


The  Van  Scoy  Mystery. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  present 
month  a  well  located  on  lot  122  in  Hamil¬ 
ton  township.  McKean  county,  and  drilled 
by  Dr.  Van  Scoy,  of  Bradford,  for  some 
reason  only  known  to  the  doctor  him¬ 
self  had  been  kept  a  mystery.  To  all  in¬ 
quiries  the  answer  was  always  the  same. 
“When  I  decide  to  tell  you  the  facts 
why  then  you  will  know  the  truth.” 
Like  all  mystery  wells  it  had  its  guard. 
The  scout  was  there  and  this  is  the  re¬ 
sult,  for,  in  spite  of  all  the  dose  guard¬ 
ing,  on  April  23,  the  story,  as  given  by  a 
reliable  man,  was  gleaned  by  The 
Petroleum  Age.  Dr.  Van  Scoy 
told  the  reporter  that  the  well  was 
guarded  by  a  man  who  slept 
all  day  and  was  wide  awake  all 
night,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  person  to  reach  the  derrick  in  safety. 
The  watchman  must  have  been  broken 
of  his  sleep  one  day,  as  a  man  of  more 
nerve  and  bravery  than  the  newspaper 
news  gleaner  crept  up  to  the  big  tank 
house,  and  when  the  brave  guard  was 
fast  asleep  ripped  off  a  board,  measured 
the  amount  of  oil  in  the  tank  and  silently 
stole  away  in  the  darkness,  leaving  the 
guard  to  awake  and  find  that  a  demon 
had  come,  fathomed  the  mystery  and 
fled. 

The  tank  is  a  600-barreler.  and  covered 
with  a  tight  housing.  The  well  had 
been  flowing  spontaneously  for  five  days 


and  had  filled  the  tank  up  twenty  inches, 
or  about  16  barrels  per  day.  Some  of  the 
oil  is  in  the  possession  of  parties  at  Kin- 
zua,  and  the  information  given  the  re¬ 
porter  was  from  parties  who  thoroughly 
understand  the  oil  business,  and  is  given 
as  an  accurate  report  of  the  well. 

The  oil  is  the  same  color  as  that  of  the 
Washington  county  oil — a  light  amber 
color.  The  oil  was  struck  900  feet  below 
the  surface,  or  in  the  Dew  Drop  sand, 
which  is  of  a  grayish  color  and  rather 
full  of  pebbles.  The  sand  is  not  yet 
drilled  through.  •  To-day  the  well  will  be 
drilled  deeper.  It  has  not  yet  been  tor¬ 
pedoed  since  the  cleaning  out  of  the  old 
hole.  Another  well  will  come  in  this 
week.  The  parties  to  whom  it  belongs 
are  not  known. 

This  well  is  situated  about  five  miles 
above  the  railroad  at  Kinzua,  and  is  still 
closely  guarded.  There  are  a  few  opera¬ 
tors  at  Kinzua  who  have  learned  the  facts 
of  the  well. 


What  Titusville  Drillers  Say. 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  market  to¬ 
day.  Isn’t  she  a  daisy?”  said  Chas.  Carr, 
one  of  the  bright  lights  of  the  Drillers’ 
Union  of  this  city,  “and  the  recent  resolu¬ 
tion  of  Titusville  lodge  did  it,  too.  Why, 
we  could  have  gotten  our  money  if  we 
only  had  asked  for  it.  But  what  was  the 
sense  in  making  the  sale  at  the  price 
then  prevailing?  These  people  who  do 
all  the  kicking  for  us  ought  to  at  least 
credit  the  drillers  with  common  sense 
enough  to  know  something  about  their 
own  affairs.  By  waiving  our  monthly 
payment,  as  we  did,  we  have  got  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  rise  in  the  market,  which  on 
the  750,000  barrels  we  have  yet  at  our 
disposal  amounts  to  $7,500  for  every 
cent  advance,  so  that  we  are  about  $30,- 
000  better  off  now  than  if  we  had  dumped 
our  oil  senselessly  on  a  declining  market. 
And  as  the  market  goes  up  our  profits 
will  continue  at  the  same  rate. 

“Besides  this  we  have  another  million 
barrels  held  in  reserve  at  62  cents,  which 
is  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  distributed 
at  the  end  of  the  shut-down  movement. 
When  storage  charges,  etc.,  have  been 
paid  on  the  oil  it  will  come  to  about  68 
cents  a  barrel,  and  all  over  and  above 
that  amount  will  go  to  us.  You  see,  we 
are  not  so  badly  off  as  the  wreckers  try 
to  make  us.” 

“What  about  the  intimation  in  last 
Sunday’s  Bradford  correspondence  of  the 
Buffalo  Express,  that  the  P.  P.  A.  would 
not  pay  the  drillers  this  month  unless 
more  of  the  oil  was  sold  to  realize  the 
fund  ? ” 

“Why,  that’s  positively  false.  We 
could  have  been  paid  at  will.  But  we 
don’t  desire  to  prove  a  burden  on  the 
parties  to  the  shut-down  movement,  who 
are  all  honestly  living  up  to  their  agree¬ 
ment,  and  as  it  would  have  been  pure 
recklessness  to  sell  our  oil  out  we  adopted 
the  wisest  course,  as  you  will  easily  ob¬ 
serve.’  ’- — He  raid. 


The  St.  Louis  Controversy. 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  Supreme 
court  held  at  St.  Paul,  it  was  decided 
that  an  oil  tank  wagon  was  a  package  and 
therefore  came  under  the  statute  that 
says  that  all  burning  oils  shall  be  sold 
from  packages  which  shall  be  gauged, 
stamped  and  inspected  by  the  Coal  Oil 
Inspector. 

Last  week  a  similar  case  arose  in  St. 
Louis.  The  Waters-Pierce  Oil  company 
and  the  oil  inspector  of  St.  Louis  have 
for  some  time  teen  engaged  in  a  contro- 
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versy  regarding  the  inspection  of  oil  in 
tank  wagons.  The  Waters-Pierce  Oil 
company  contending  that  the  inspector 
could  only  charge  for  inspecting  a  pack¬ 
age  and  that  a  tank  wagon  was  a  pack¬ 
age  in  the  meaning  of  the  law.  The  in¬ 
spector  called  on  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  State  for  an  opinion  on  the  matter. 
The  law  requires  that  all  burning  oils 
shall  be  sold  from  packages  which  shall 
be  gauged,  stamped  and  inspected  by  the 
Coal  Oil  Inspector.  In  his  opinion  At¬ 
torney  General  Boone  says  "that  what 
are  generally  known  as  oil  tank  wagons 
and  railroad  oil  cars  are  not  barrels  or 
packages  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute  regulating  the  matter  and  no  in¬ 
spector  is  authorized  to  brand  them  as 
such.”  Last  week  the  inspector  with  a 
number  of  police  went  to  the  yards  of 
the  Standard  company  and  prevented  the 
tank  wagons  from  going  on  the  street. 
The  Waters-Pierce  company  then  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  local  court  for  relief,  but 
were  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  oil 
inspector  was  a  State  officer  and  the 
Supreme  court  must  be  applied  to. 

NITRO-GLYCERINE  WORKS. 


A  VISIT  TO  A  SCOTCH  ESTABLISHMENT — THE 
PRECAUTIONS  USED. 

HE  factory  lies  in  the  heart  of  a 
great  expanse  of  sandy  plain  on  the 
southwest  coast  of  Scotland.  On 
approaching  it  a  visitor  is  hailed  by  the 
mounted  guard  that  patrols  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  factory,  and  he  will  have  to 
show  very  satisfactory  credentials  before 
he  is  allowed  to  go  further.  On  the  way 
to  the  manger's  house  a  village  is  passed 
where  live  the  whole  of  the  operatives 
employed  in  the  manufactory  of  nitro¬ 
glycerine.  It  is  merely  a  street  of  small 
tenements  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
the  palisades  which  enclose  M.  Nobel’s 
house.  Some  distance  from  the  man¬ 
ager’s  house  is  the  shed  where  the  prac¬ 
tical  process  of  making  nitro-glycerine  is 
seen  at  a  glance.  Before  the  visitor  gets 
there  however,  he  is  divested  of  his 
watch,  chain,  money,  keys,  and  every 
particle  of  metal  he  may  have  about  him. 
This  seemingly  excessive  precaution  is 
perfectly  necessary,  for  the  fall  of  even  a 
penny  on  a  floor  containing  a  grain  of 
the  explosive  might  be  attended  with  dis¬ 
aster.  Felt  shoes  have  to  be  worn.  In 
the  first  shed  reached  there  is  a  large 
tank  in  which  are  two  parts  of  oil  of 
vitrol  and  one  part  of  the  fuming  nitric 
acid.  A  cistern  above  the  tank  contains 
glycerine,  and  when  this  is  introduced 
into  the  acid  the  compound  known  as 
nitro-glycerine  is  at  once  formed.  The 
operation  is,  however,  an  extremely  deli¬ 
cate  one.  The  tank  is  in  charge  of  a 
workman  upon  whom  the  sole  responsi¬ 
bility  of  an  explosion  rests.  If  too  much 
glycerine  is  introduced  into  the  acids  at 
one  time,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture 
may  rise  above  77  degrees  Fahr.,  and  a 
spontaneous  explosion  will  at  once  fol¬ 
low;  so  that  the  operative’s  eyes  are  never 
off  the  thermometer — his  own  hope  of 
safety  lies  in  keeping  down  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  mixture  to  some  7  or  8  de¬ 
grees  below  its  explosive  heat.  He  is 
aided  somewhat  by  ice  and  cold  water 
which  are  outside  the  vat:  but  the  com¬ 
pound  is  occasionally  erratic  and  will 
gain  heat  notwithstanding  all  precau¬ 
tions.  For  such  a  case  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  is  to  move  a  lever,  which  lowers  one 
side  of  the  tank,  and  allow  the  whole  of 
the  contents  to  run  through  a  sluice  into 
a  pond,  when  it  is  about  an  even  chance 


whether  it  will  explode  ere  it  leaves  the 
shed  or  wait  until  it  reaches  the  open. 

The  second  step  is  to  wash  the  newly 
formed  chemical  combination  in  water, 
which  very  sligl itly  absorbs  it.  It  is  then 
put  into  "Winchester  quarts”  and  con¬ 
veyed  with  the  utmost  care  into  wooden 
huts  or  dug-outs.  As  an  instance  of  the 
extreme  susceptibility  of  nitro-glycerine 
to  concussion,  it  is  related  that  a  man 
was  once  seen  to  slip  in  the  act  of  de¬ 
positing  a  bottle  in  a  hut:  he  merely 
tripped,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  but  there  was  an  instant  explosion 
and  hardly  a  fragment  of  the  poor  fellow 
was  gathered  for  decent  burial.  Passing 
on  through  o’  her  sheds,  we  see  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  nitro-glycerine  with  a  peculiar 
foraminifesous  earth,  the  new  substance 
being  dynamite.  This  is  then  carried  to 
a  long  shed,  where  it  is  pressed  into  cart¬ 
ridges  by  machinery,  the  operatives  be¬ 
ing  young  women.  Not  the  least  curious 
of  the  many  curiosities  at  these  works  are 
the  ponds  into  which  the  washing  water 
is  run.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  detona- 
tive  property  of  the  water  was  not  dis¬ 
covered,  until  an  angler  one  daj’  at¬ 
tempted  to  seduce  the  fish  with  a  May¬ 
fly.  At  his  first  cast,  however,  the  pond 
blew  up,  and  he  found  himself  some 
hundreds  of  yards  away,  happily  unhurt. 
To  obviate  a  similar  danger  now,  Satur¬ 
day  is  reserved  exclusively  for  cleaning 
the  works  in  every  department,  and 
among  other  things  for  deliberately  blow¬ 
ing  up  the  pond.  After  congratulating 
himself  on  a  safe  journey  through  the 
various  houses,  tlie  stranger  is  apt  to 
hurry  from  the  factory  and  only  to 
breathe  freely  when  he  is  again  at  the 
station.  He  will  not  haye  failed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  notice  the  many  precautions 
taken  to  insure  safety  for  those  who  daily 
risk  their  lives  in  these  very  hazardous 
operations.  Each  section  of  the  opera¬ 
tives  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  can¬ 
vas  suit  with  a  colored  marking;  no  one 
may  go  on  any  pretence  leaving  his  own 
department.  The  women  work  in  felt 
shoes  and  bathing-dresses,  and  every 
single  workman  or  workwoman  is 
stripped  and  reclothed  before  going  to 
their  labor.  The  explosives,  too,  are 
handled  in  the  smallest  possible  quanti¬ 
ties,  save  in  the  first  room  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  where  enough  is  made  at  one  time 
to  blow  up  a  city.  The  nitro-glycerine 
itself  is  a  transparent,  colorless,  oily  fluid, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  so 
in  spirit,  ether,  or  fat.  One  favorite  way 
of  destroying  it  is  by  boiling  it  in  potash, 
when  it  decomposes,  glycerine  and  niter 
being  formed.  Perhaps  the  most  curious 
use  to  which  it  has  ever  been  put  is  the 
result  of  the  searching  investigations  of 
its  medical  properties  by  Dr.  William 
Murrell,  who  found  it  almost  a  specific 
for  angino  pectoris,  neuralgia  and  many 
developments  of  heart  disease. 


They  Repudiate  the  Dispatch. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Bruin  Lodge, 
VV.  D.  U. : 

Resolved ,  That  we.  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Well  Drillers’  Union, 
Fii'st  District,  No.  12.  do  most  emphati¬ 
cally  denounce  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch 
for  using  its  influence  in  favor  of  mo¬ 
nopolies  and  against  labor.  We  pledge 
ourselves  not  to  patronize  it  in  any  way. 
We  also  call  upon  all  loyal  union  men 
and  all  others  that  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  down-trodden  and  oppressed  to  assist 
us  in  stopping  the  sale  of  said  paper 
throughout  the  Oil  Regions. 


A  Poor  Defender. 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Dodd’s 
able  paper,  those  who  can  always  be  relied  on 
to  criticise  everything  that  speaks  of  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Oil  Company  in  any  other  wise  than 
terms  of  abuse  or  ridicule,  have  been  wrestling 
with  its  contents  in  the  faint  hope  of  finding 
something  they  are  able  to  combat.  Having 
found  nothing  they  can  dispute  as  matter  of 
fact,  in  any  of  his  statements,  they  have  turned 
their  attention  to  finding  fault  witli  what  he 
did  not  say.  There  is  always  ample  room  for 
this  class  of  criticism,  being  naturally  as 
boundless  as  the  imagination  of  the  critics. 
Since  the  field  has  been  entered  upon,  the  pro¬ 
bability  arises  that  it  will  be  cultivated  until 
the  readers  tire  of  the  palpable  absurdities  of 
such  disquisitions.  Mr.  Dodd’s  paper  requires 
no  defense.  It  speaks  for  itself  and  can  be  un¬ 
derstood  without  explanatory  notes.  That  it 
has  run  the  gauntlet  of  unfriendly  criticism 
without  an  essential  statement  being  contra¬ 
dicted  is  sufficient  encomium  for  any  literary 
production.  Every  one  interested  in  knowing 
the  truth  about  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  should 
get  a  copy  of  Air.  Dodd’s  paper,  and  read  it 
carefully  —Derrick. 

When  the  Standard  organs  are  not 
licking  the  producers’  boots  they  are 
trying  to  bulldoze.  Could  a  greater 
insult  be  offered  to  the  intelligent  people 
of  the  oil  country  than  the  foregoing? 
Must  it  be  rubbed  into  us  from  day  to 
day  that  the  Standard  has  never  been 
guilty  of  acts  prejudicial  to  the  oil  coun¬ 
try;  that  it  has  never  violated  the  law; 
that  it  has  not  crushed  out  competition, 
all  of  which  is  alleged  by  a  clever  and 
quibbling  lawyer?  What  brazen  gall, 
what  slighting  estimate  of  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  this  section.  Is  there  a  man 
in  the  oil  country,  outside  of  monopoly 
affiliations,  who  does  not  believe  Mr. 
Dodd  has  erected  a  masterpiece  of 
logic  at  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
that  which  is  said  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
a  well?  If  there  is  such  a  man  he  will 
form  a  fair  nucleus  for  a  dime  museum. 
The  original  publication  was  bad  enough ; 
it  is  an  insult  to  follow  it  up  with  such  a 
flagrant  utterance  as  that  printed  above. 
Mr.  Dodd’s  work  was  doubtless  intended 
for  outside  circulation  and  influence.  Its 
cunningly  worded  paragraphs  won’t  go 
down  in  the  oil  country  and  the  less  the 
Hessian  press  has  to  say  about  it  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  people  will  be  pleased,  seeing  that 
they  are  in  a  state  of  truce  with  their 
ancient  enemy.  We  thought  these  were 
piping  times  of  peace,  therefore  call  of 
your  dogs,  Brer  Rockefeller,  and  circu¬ 
late  Lawyer  Dodd’s  wonderful  produc¬ 
tion  where  it  will  do  the  most  good,  say 
in  the  Congressional  Committee  investi¬ 
gating  trusts. — Bradford  Daily  Oil  News. 


Natural  Gas  and  Salt-making. 

The  practical  application  of  natural 
gas  in  salt-making  in  the  Kanawha  re¬ 
gion,  within  a  week  or  ten  days  past,  is 
an  instance  of  the  slowness  with  which 
man  comprehends  the  resources  of  na¬ 
ture.  For  the  past  seventy-five  years  the 
manufacture  of  salt  has  been  carried  on 
there,  at  first  with  wood  for  fuel,  and  then 
with  coal,  and  very  often  the  fuel  had  to 
be  transported  many  miles  over  almost 
impassable  mountain  roads,  yet  all  these 
years  the  best  fuel  in  the  world  was  go¬ 
ing  to  waste  almost  under  the  salt-works 
furnaces.  All  the  wells  sunk  for  salt 
water  gave  off  natural  gas,  which  was 
gathered  in  a  safety  pipe,  conveyed  away 
from  proximity  to  the  furnaces  to  avoid 
danger  from  explosion,  ignited  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  burn  quietly  and  to  no  purpose. 
The  use  of  natural  gas  in  the  oil  regions 
of  this  State  had  much  the  same  history. 
For  a  score  of  years  the  natural  gas  from 
the  wells  wTas  allowed  to  waste  itself  in 
the  air,  while  the  fuel  for  drilling  and 
pumping  was  hauled  long  distances. 
Along  in  the  sixties,  though,  some  inven- 
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tive  genius  solved  the  fuel  problem  by 
turning  the  gas  escape  pipe  under  the 
boilers.  Now  the  wells  are  generally 
operated  by  natural  gas  that  they  them¬ 
selves  produce.  Sometimes  the  gas  is 
used  as  a  fuel  under  the  boilers,  but  often 
it  furnishes  the  power  direct  to  the  cyl¬ 
inders.  One  would  have  supposed  that 
th"  Kanawha  salt  manufacturers  would 
have  profited  long  ago  by  the  experience 
of  the  oil  operators,  even  if  they  did  not 
notice  themselves  how  to  make  good  use 
of  their  natural  gas. — American  Manu¬ 
facturer. 

March  Production  Report. 

Reports  of  the  stocks  at  wells  in 
the  Bradford  field  received  by  The 
Petroleum  Age  show  a  decrease  of  .3 
barrels  to  the  well  during  the  month  of 
March.  Stocks  reported  at  wells 
in  the  Allegany  field  show  a  like  increase 
of  2.7  barrels  per  well.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  wells  connected  with  the  pipe  lines 
in  the  Bradford  field  on  March  1 ,  was 
estimated  at  14.100  and  the  number 
in  Allegany  field  4,000.  From  the 
above  data  it  is  found  that  the  average 
daily  decrease  in  stocks  in  the  Bradford 
field  was  137  barrels.  In  the  Allegany 
field  it  is  ascertained  by  the  same  compu¬ 
tations  that  the  stocks  at  the  4.000  wells 
increased  316  barrels  per  day.  The  aver¬ 
age  daily  pipe  line  runs  from  the  Brad¬ 
ford  field  were  13.378  barrels  and  from 
the  Allegany  field  3,214  barrels.  Add¬ 
ing  the  daily  increase  in  stocks  to 
the  pipe  line  runs  the  figures  are  tabu¬ 
lated  as  follows: 


March  daily  average  Bradford  runs. .  .13,378 
“  “  “  Allegany  “  ...  3,214 


Total  runs  both  fields . 16,592 

Decrease  Bradford  stocks .  137 

Increase  Allegany  “  316 

Daily  increase  both  fields .  179 

March’s  estimated  daily  production 

Bradford  and  Allegany  fields . 16,771 

February’s  estimated  daily  production 
Bradford  and  Allegany  fields . 16,865 

Decrease  in  March .  94 


FEBRUARY  PRODUCTION  REPORT. 
Reports  of  the  stocks  at  wells  in  the 
Bradford  field  received  by  The  Petro¬ 
leum  Age  show  a  decrease  of  .43  bar¬ 
rels  to  the  well  during  the  month  of 
February.  Stocks  reported  at  wells  in  the 
Allegany  field  show  a  like  decrease  of  1.4 
barrels  per  well.  The  total  number  of 
wells  connected  with  the  pipe  lines  in  the 
Bradford  field  on  February  1  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  14,100.  and  the  number  in  the 
Allegany  field  4,000.  From  the  above 
data  it  is  found  that  the  average  daily  de¬ 
crease  in  stocks  in  the  Bradford  field  was 
209  barrels.  In  the  Allegany  field  it  is 
found  by  the  same  computation  that  the 
stocks  at  the  4,000  wells  decreased  193 
barrels  per  day.  The  average  daily  pipe 
line  runs  from  the  Bradford  field  were 
13,854  barrels,  and  from  the  Allegany 
field  3,413  barrels.  Adding  the  daily  in¬ 
crease  in  stocks  to  the  pipe  line  runs  the 
figures  are  tabulated  as  follows: 

February  daily  average  Bradford  runs. . .  .13,854 

“  “  ”  Allegany  “  ...  3,413 

Total  runs  both  fields . 17,267 

Decrease  Bradford  stocks .  209 

“  Allegany  “  .  .  193 

Daily  decrease  both  fields .  402 

February’s  estimated  daily  production 

Bradford  and  Allegany  fields . 16,865 

January’s  estimated  daily  production 
Bradford  and  Allegany  field . 14,972 

Daily  decrease  in  January .  1,893 

WARREN,  FOREST  AND  LOWER  COUNTRY. 

Reports  were  received  from  groups  of 
wells  in  the  different  sections  of  Warren, 


Forest  and  the  Lower  Country.  The 
number  of  wells  on  the  1st  of  each 


month,  with 

their  averages, 

are 

con- 

tained  in  the  following  statement: 

Av. 

Av. 

No. 

No. 

per 

per 

wells 

wells 

well 

well 

M'ch  1  Avr  1  M'ch  1  Avr  1 

Clarendon  and  Tiona.  67 

35 

18 

15 

Cooper  District. 

. 125 

iai 

14 

16 

Lower  Country. 

. 202 

106 

30 

55 

Miscellaneous  . 

.  38 

38 

49 

42 

As  Macksburg  oil  is  used  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  the  fields  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  Macksburg  runs  should  not  be 
counted  in  the  runs  of  the  oil  regions. 
Hence  they  are  included  in  the  outside 
runs  for  February  and  March  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  following  estimates  on  produc¬ 
tion  : 

February.  March. 
Field.  Barrels.  Barrels. 

Bradford  and  Allegany . 16,865  16,771 

Outside  Runs,  including 
Macksburg . 25,920  26,134 

Total  . 42,785  42,905 

Increase .  120 

Compared  with  the  month  of  March, 
1887,  there  is  a  decrease  of  21,502 
barrels.  The  average  daily  production 
for  the  month  of  March  1887,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Macksburg  field,  was  64,407 
ban-els. 

In  the  above  estimates  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  “dump  oil”  loaded  on  the 
cars  direct  from  the  wells  at  Emlenton 
and  other  points  in  the  region.  The 
Lima  runs  by  the  Buckeye  pipe  lines 
were  11,081  barrels  a  day  in  January, 
14,583  barrels  a  day  in  February  17,625 
barrels  a  day  in  March. 

The  following  table  shows  the  compar¬ 
ative  production  of  the  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Macksburg.  O.,  oil  fields  for 
1886.  1887  and  1888: 


1888. 

1887. 

January . 

. 37.723 

64,429 

February, . , 

.  42,785 

63,724 

March . 

.  42,905 

63,392 

1887. 

1880. 

January . 

.  1)4,429 

57,272 

February . 

.  63,724 

57,840 

March . 

.  63,392 

59,764 

April . 

.  63,447 

63,027 

May . 

.  63,253 

68,198 

June . 

.  62,275 

74,454 

July . 

.  60,005 

73,887 

August . 

.  59,121 

76,657 

September .  ,... 

.  60,145 

78,228 

October . 

.  58,942 

77,009 

November . 

.  42,414 

72,695 

December . 

.  40,390 

67,790 

Total . 

. 701,537 

826,821 

Another  Report  From  California. 

Private  parties  have  decided  to  bore 
deep,  if  necessary,  for  natural  gas  at 
Santa  Ana.  Preparations  are  being 
made  to  bore  for  it  at  Whittier,  south¬ 
west  of  Chino,  in  the  Hills  which  form  a 
part  of  the  Chino  range.  The  Graphic 
says  experts  give  it  as  their  opinion  that 
it  will  be  found  there  in  paying  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  same  opinion  lias  been  ex¬ 
pressed  with  reference  to  gas  on  the 
Chino  ranch,  within  a  few  miles  of  this 
town. 

The  Los  Angeles  papers  say  that  in  all 
but  one  deep  well  about  Los  Angeles  evi¬ 
dences  of  gas  have  appeared.  Gas  has 
been  found  in  some  quantities  from 
Santa  Barbara  all  down  the  coast  and  in¬ 
land  thirty  to  fifty  miles  to  near  San 
Diego,  along  the  oil  belt.  It  has  been 
recently  found  in  San  Mateo  county,  near 
San  Francisco,  and  also  in  Contra  Costa 
county,  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
development  of  it  commenced.  The  at¬ 
tention  '  f  capitalists  is  being  earnestly 
turned  to  gas  development,  and  some 
very  valuable  finds  may  be  fairly  ex¬ 
pected,  which  will  tend  to  scheapen  fuel, 


Railroads  are  making  all  sections  availa¬ 
ble  for  convenient  exploartion  and  agri¬ 
cultural  development.  Oil,  gas  and  coal 
will,  like  water,  be  brought  to  the  sur¬ 
face  very  soon  in  ample  quantities. — Ex. 

Canadian  Petroleum  for  March,  1888. 

The  shipments  of  crude,  and  refined 
reduced  to  crude  equivalent,  over  the 
lines  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Michigan 
Central  railways  for  the  month  ending 
the  31st  of  March  and  for  the  three 
months  just  ended  amounted  to: 

GRAND  TRUNK. 

Crude 


January _ 

February . . 
March . 

Crude. 

Barrels. 

. 15,407 

.  11,703 

. 13,173 

Refined. 

Barrels. 

10,855 

7,182 

8,213 

Equivalent. 
Barrels. 
42,544 
29,658 
.  33,706 

MICHIGAN 

CENTRAL. 

January  . . 
February . . 
March . 

.  4,075 

.  4.032 

.  4,066 

5,740 

4,576 

4,785 

18,425 

11,440 

15,028 

TOTAL. 

January. . . 
February  . . 
March . 

. 19,482 

.  15,735 

. 17,239 

16,595 

11,758 

12,998 

60,969 

41,098 

49,734 

Exclusive  Right  Denied. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  lately 
decided,  in  the  case  of  the  Citizens’  Gas 
and  Mining  company  vs.  the  town  of  El- 
wood,  that  the  trustees  of  a  town  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  that  State  have 
no  authority  to  grant  a  natural  gas  com¬ 
pany  the  exclusive  right  to  use  the  streets 
of  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
citizens  with  gas,  and  that  a  town  cannot 
maintain  injunction  against  another  com¬ 
pany  which  is  threatening  to  use  its 
streets  for  the  same  purpose  upon  the 
ground  that  it  lias  by  agreement  granted 
the  exclusive  privilege  to  a  different  com¬ 
pany,  but  that  it  may  enjoin  a  gas  com¬ 
pany  from  using  its.  streets  until  such 
company  has  procured  a  license  so  to  do. 

Unsuccessful  Ventures. 

E.  R.  Andrews  has  returned  from 
Webb’s  Mills,  Bradford  county,  where  he 
drilled  a  gas  well  under  contract  for  a 
local  company.  The  well  was  abandoned 
at  2,710  feet,  they  having  found  a  little 
mineral  water  at  371  feet  and  a  little  gas. 
This  was  the  second  unsuccessful  venture 
in  that  locality.  Mr.  Andrews  has  con¬ 
tracted  to  drill  a  well  for  gas  at  Water¬ 
loo,  N.  Y.,  midway  between  Geneva  and 
Seneca  Falls,  where  there  is  some  gas, 
said  to  be  150  pounds  pressure.  Water¬ 
loo  is  very  anxious  to  obtain  the  match¬ 
less  fuel. 

A  Test  of  Russian  Oil. 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Greece 
writes  the  Department  of  State  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “I  have  already  informed  the  De¬ 
partment  of  a  trial  importation  by  the 
Greek  monopoly  of  6,200  cases  of  Rus¬ 
sian  petroleum.  I  have  satisfaction  now 
in  reporting  that  this  trial  has  not  been 
satisfactory.  The  Russian  oil  is  not  suit¬ 
able  to  this  market,  and  is  found  to  be 
much  inferior  even  to  the  low  grades  of 
American  oil  which  have  been  sent  here. 
I  have  information  from  the  directors  of 
the  Greek  monopoly  that  no  more  Rus¬ 
sian  oil  will  be  imported.  A  proper  re¬ 
gard  for  their  own  interests  in  sending 
oil  of  good  quality  seems  to  he  all  that  is 
required  of  our  exhorters  to  enable  them 
to  retain  the  command  of  this  market.” 


It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority 
that  the  distillation  of  100  gallons  crude 
petroleum  will  yield  76  gallons  illumi¬ 
nating  oil,  12  gallons  gasoline,  three 
gallons  lubricating  oil  and  five  gallons  of 
residuum. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


Pittsburg  bears  were  singing  “We’re 
AH  Surrounded,”  when  the  market  made 
its  rally  last  week  and  began  its  upward 
course  again.  That  is  true,  and  they 
will  stand  a  good  show  of  being  taken  in 
bv  the  end  Y>f  the  shut-down  if  they  cling 
to  the  prbmptings  of  their  dyspeptic 
hearts. 

*  * 

* 

The  crude  market  on  the  Petrolea, 
Out..  Exchange  closed  last  month  at 
ifl.OS,  which  is  an  advance  of  thirty 
cents  in  two  months.  Judging  from  edi¬ 
torial  comments  upon  the  situation  the 
Canadians  are  quite  jubilant,  and  all 
they  want  to  complete  their  happiness  are 
a  few  pipe  lines. 

* 

If  the  shut-do  wjn\.  and  shut-in  move¬ 
ment  has  been  a  mistake,  it  seems  rather 
strange  that  after  five  months  has 
elapsed  and  every  producer  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  that  those  men  in  the  Saxon  burg 
field  who  have  been  drilling  all  this  time 
should  at  last  join  the  movement. 

*  # 

* 

At  the  recent  investigation  of  trusts 
by  a  committee  of  the  House  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  a  mandate  was  issued  from  26 
Broadway  commanding  the  investigation  ! 
to  cease,  because  certain  ones  of  their  num-  i 
her  were  not  there.  This  might  be  called  an 
audacious  display  of  cheek  and  impu¬ 
dence.  It  all  depends  whose  lense  vou 
use. 

*  * 

The  report  that  the  Eagle  refinery  had 
tailed  has  been  strongly  denied  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  The  cause  of  the  report  was  the 
financial  embarassment  of  one  of  the 
firm  who  attempted  to  get  too  much  of 
the  oleagenous  substance  under  bis  con¬ 
trol.  Yet.  in  spite  of  this  denial,  if  the 
facts  of  the  case  were  known  they  would 
show  that  the  profits  of  the  company’s 
pipe  line  went  into  the  safe  of  the  refin¬ 
ery  in  order  to  keep  the  wheels  of  that  { 
establishment  in  motion. 

*  * 

* 

The  shipment  of  a  cylinder  of  natural 
gas  to  the  National  museum  at  Wash-  ; 
ington,  D.  C.,  may  be  the  opening  of  a 
new  industry.  The  experiments  that 
have  been  made  in  the  compression  of 
gases  will,  in  all  probability,  prove  as 
successful  with  natural  gas.  By  this  1 
method  the  gas  can  be  bottled  and 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
when  an  inhabitant  of  Northern  Russia 
wants  a  little  warmth  in  his  home  all  he 
will  have  to  do  will  be  to  open  a  bottle  of  ; 
Pennsylvania’s  natural  gas, 
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From  present  reports  it  would  be  a 
good  investment  to  start  salt  works  at 
Reibold  in  connection  with  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry. 

#  vC* 

* 

The  Producers  Protective  Association 
still  lives,  despite  the  great  blows  that 
have  been  aimed  at  it  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  The  organization  never  was 
stronger.  What  shows  the  strength 
more  than  any  other  thing  was  the  shut¬ 
down  that  went  into  effect  in  the  Saxon- 
burg  field  a  week  ago.  Here,  at  the 
period  when  the  bears  and  all  enemies  of 
the  P.  P.  A.  wen-  predicting  its  immedi¬ 
ate  dissolution  and  ruin,  another  link  is 
added  to  the  chain  that  is  uniting  the 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  producers. 

*  * 

■Jr 

Figures  furnished  by  the  bureau  of 
statistics  at  Washington  are  most  en¬ 
couraging  as  showing  the  condition  of 
the  export  trade  in  oil  for  March.  The 
exports  for  that  month  were  47,294,363 
gallons,  of  a  value  of  *4,110.039.  against 
43,109,105  gallons,  valued  at  $3,534,942, 
in  March,  1887,  an  increase  of  4,185,258 
gallons  in  the  amount  exported,  and  a 
gain  of  $575,097  in  value.  For  the  nine 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  the  exports  were'436, 4 14,001  gallons, 
valued  at  $34,688,434,  against  429,638,232 
gallons,  worth  $34,011,004,  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  time  of  the  previous  year,  a 
gain  of  6,775,769  gallons,  and  of  $677,432 
ijn  value.  The  decrease  in  exports  in  the 
1  garlier  part  of  this  year  is  being  made 
good. 

An  Ingenious  Gasometer. 

Mr.  Norton  H.  Humphreys,  in  a  letter 
to  the  American  Gas  Light  •Journal, 
describes  an  automatic  gasometer  that 
will  be  of  much  value  where  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  purse  is  limited  in  amount.  The 
letter  states  that  an  ingenious  inventor, 
by  name  R.  W.  Brownhllls,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Eng.  . has  just  introduced  an  automa¬ 
tic  gasometer,  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
machines  used  for  the  automatic  sale  of 
Cigarettes,  chocolate,  etc.  This  meter 
will  not  pass  gas  until  it  has  been  pro¬ 
pitiated  by  the  insertion  of  one  penny  in 
a  slit  provided  for  that  purpose.  It  then 
delivers  gas  until  the  equivalent  in  value 
of  the  coin  has  passed  through,  and  as 
this  quantity  is  approached  the  light  be¬ 
gins  to  dwindle  and  will  eventually  go 
Out,  unless  the  meter  is  refreshed  bv  the 
supply  of  a  second  coin.  The  ideals  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  gas  amongst  the 
poorer  classes,  by  enabling  them  to  pay 
as  they  go  on.  More  than  one  penny  can 
be  put  in  at  a  time,  if  desired,  and  the 
corresponding  quantity  of  gas  will  be  de¬ 
livered,  so  that  a  weekly  “payment”  may  ! 
be  made.  The  number  of  coins  inserted  i 
is  registered  on  a  dial,  and  they  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  locked  receptacle.  'The  col-  j 
lectors  are  provided  with  keys,  and  call 
to  clear  the  box  at  any  convenient  period. 
Several  models  of  the  automatic  meter 
have  been  shown  in  public,  and  they  | 
work  efficiently.  There  is  something  1 
pleasing  about  the  idea  of  securing  the 
money  beforehand,  but  the  system  is 
liable  to  abuse  in  many  ways.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  must  necessarily  be  rather  com¬ 
plicated  and  of  a  delicate  nature,  and,  as 
such,  would  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order;  j 
and  several  ways  in  which  a  door  for 
fraud  would  be  opened  will  suggest  j 
themselves.  Questions  would  be  contin-  j 
u ally  arising  as  to  whether  the  machine 
delivered  a  fair  pennyworth,  and  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  opinions  sometimes  ex-  I 


im¬ 


pressed  respecting  the  ordinary  make  of 
meter  they  would  be  difficult  of  settle¬ 
ment.  The  price  of  the  new  make  of 
meter  does  not  appear  to  be  more  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  if  it  is 
Capable  of  doing  all  that  the  inventor 
claims,  on  its  behalf  it  certainly  is  worth 
a  trial. 

A  USE  FOR  LIMA  CRUDE. 


THE  OIL  TO  BE  USED  FOR  ENRICHING 
WATER  GAS. 

T  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Gas  Light 
Association  at  Sandusky  the  latter 
part  of  March,  the  following  paper 
was  read  by  Geo.  H.  Christian,  of  Nor¬ 
walk,  Ohio  :  In  this  age  of  sharp  com¬ 
petition  and  low  price  for  gas,  great 
economies  have  to  be  practiced  in  its 
manufacture.  We  must  use  the  cheap¬ 
est  materials  at  our  command  and  adapt 
our  methods  of  manufacture  to  them, 
especially  so  in  water  gas  manufacture, 
where  first  cost  of  materials  is  the  main 
item  of  cost  of  gas  in  holder. 

We  ask  your  attention,  therefore,  to  a 
brief  description  of  experiments,  made 
in  our  works  the  past  winter,  to  substi¬ 
tute  Lima  crude  oil  for  naphtha.  We 
began  by  mixing  small  quantities  of  this 
(  rude  with  naphtha,  gradually  increasing 
Until  we  had  a  mixture  almost  clear 
crude,  and  experiencing  no  more  trouble 
than  from  naphtha  alone.  The  gas  was 
improved  in  candle  power,  and  as  free 
from  any  smoke  or  tarry  vapors  as  when 
Using  naphtha.  We  had,  previous  to  be¬ 
ginning  our  experiment,  begun  a  system 
of  steaming  out  our  works  from  the 
hydraulic  to  holder  once  every  two 
Weeks.  This  we  continue  to  do.  and  by 
this  means  we  kept  our  works  clear  and 
free  from  any  stoppages  or  back  pressure 
fiie  whole  winter.  We  also  continued  to 
(dean  out  our  stand  and  dip-pipes  as 
often  as  once  every  ten  days.  We  found 
that  with  crude,  the  same  as  with 
fiaphtha ,  a  deposit  of  lampblack  would 
form  m  these  pipes,  and  unless  they  were 
regularly  attended  to  they  would  set  up 
U  back  pressure  and  cause  us  to  burn  the 
oil.  We  used  the  same  heater  for  the 
crude  as  we  were  using  naphtha,  but 
had.  however,  to  change  our  method  of 
handing  the  oil  in  the  heater.  We  found 
that  by  leaving  the  crude  oil  in  the  heater 
between  runs  it  became  partially  cooked 
fnd  the  heavy  oil  separated.  This  oil 
would  make  tar  the  moment  it 
,  entered  the  generator.  We  remedied 
this  difficulty  by  draining  the  heater  be¬ 
tween  runs.  We  were  also,  for  a  time, 
troubled  with  a  burnt  oil  smell  in  the  gas, 
which  our  consumers  laid  to  the  crude 
oil,  and  they  began  to  cry  down  our  use 
of  it.  We  finally  discovered  that  one  of 
our  valves  to  the  heater  leaked  and  al 
lowed  the  oil  to  drop  into  the  generator  fire 
between  runs;  burning  there,  it  left  the 
smell  of  burnt  oil  in  the  brick,  and  the 
gas  would  carry  this  smell  to  the  burners. 

Our  difficulties,  as  you  see,  were  few 
and  triffling,  yet  it  was  some  time  before 
we  remedied  them.  These  were  all  our 
difficulties  from  handling  the  oil. 

We,  however,  had  another  trouble 
caused  by  our  using  the  crude,  and  that 
was  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
we  were  not  prepared  to  handle  that  im¬ 
purity  in  the  quantity  which  we  found  it 
in  the  gas  from  oil.  We  tried  lime  puri¬ 
fication  for  a  long  time,  with  very  poor 
results.  Having  but  one  purifying  box, 
we  could  only  use  about  thirty  bushels  of 
lime  to  a  charging,  and  this'  would  last 
but  a  few  days,  even  when  it  did  its 
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work.  It  would  seldom  last  two  days 
before  the  gas  would  blow  holes  through 
the  lime  and  pass  through  as  foul  as  ever. 
We  could  never  count  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  upon  the  lime  doing  its 
work,  and  this  necessitated  the  use  of 
other  material.  We  tried  Connelly's  iron 
sponge,  and  with  excellent  results.  Since 
using  this  sponge  we  have  had  no  sul¬ 
phur  troubles.  We  have  one  tray  of  the 
oxide,  about  fourteen  inches  deep,  and 
every  four  or  five  days  we  lift  our  puri¬ 
fier  lid  and  let  it  stand  up  over  night. 
By  this  we  find  the  sponge  revived  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  use  again. 

We  have  briefly  presented  our  experi¬ 
ences  with  Lima  oil.  The  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  it  could  not  be  better.  We 
use  about  five  gallons  of  crude  oil  per 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  twenty-two-candle 
gas.  We  think  our  success  in  handling 
this  oil  without  experiencing  tar  troubles 
is  due  to  our  method  of  gasifying  it. 
Lima  oil,  as  you  no  doubt  are  aware, 
contains  about  50  per  cent.  tar.  This  re¬ 
quires  that  the  whole  of  the  oil,  the 
naphtha,  distillate,  and  tar,  should  be 
immediately  gasified,  by  using  high  heats 
in  the  generator  and  superheater.  In  this 
way  much  of  the  tar  is  made  a  fixed  gas. 
The  heavier  carbon  vapors  remain  in  the 
generator,  forming  gas  carbon  in  the  side 
of  the  generator,  and  the  vapors  of  tar 
are  condensed  out  in  the  hydraulic.  Some 
of  these  vapors  pass  beyond  into  the 
scrubbers  and  condensers,  and  are  here 
separated  out.  The  oil  should  be  passed 
through  a  steam  heater  before  entering 
the  generator. 

Having  a  highly  heated  retort  in  the 
generator  through  which  the  oil  must 
pass  before  entering  the  generator  cham¬ 
ber  is  certainly  advantageous,  but  there 
is  danger  from  its  clogging  up  with  car¬ 
bon  forming  it,  which  necessitates  its  be¬ 
ing  so  placed  that  it  can  be  readily  cleaned 
or  removed.  The  oil  should  be  forced  into 
the  generator  so  as  to  be  sprayed  into  the 
hot  brick  of  the  generator  and  not  the  fire. 
In  this  way  you  avoid  making  lamp¬ 
black. 

The  outlet  pipes  from  your  super¬ 
heater  to  hydraulic  should  be  larger  than 
the  other  pipe  throughout  your  works,  as 
whatever  lampblack  is  formed  will  re¬ 
main  in  these  pipes  and  gradually  fill 
them  up.  They  should  be  arranged  as  in 
our  works,  so  that  the  natural  draught 
of  the  apparatus  can  be  passed  through 
them,  and  in  this  way  burn  out  the 
lampblack  formed  on  the  sides.  This 
method  of  cleaning  them  is  quicker  and 
more  readily  done  than  scraping  them 
out.  The  hydraulic  should  also  be  ar¬ 
ranged  with  large  outlet  pipes  for  clean¬ 
ing;  then,  by  steaming  it  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals,  all  the  tar  left  there  can  be  taken 
out  or  run  into  a  well.  In  our  works  we 
draw  down  the  water  in  the  hydraulic 
every  run,  and  we  have  kept  our  works 
beyond  the  hydraulic  so  free  from  tar 
that  we  use  our  iron  oxide  in  our  purifier 
without  a  bottom  tray  of  sawdust  or  any 
material  to  catch  the  tar:  and  whenever 
we  have  taken  out  this  oxide  we  have 
found  it  free  from  tar. 

There  are  a  number  of  points  to  be 
carefully  attended  to  to  make  a  success 
of  using  Lima  oil.  The  oil  should  be 
carefully  filtered  when  emptying.  Its 
temperature  in  storage  tank  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  below  50  deg.  F. ;  and 
should  your  water  gas  plant  require  of 
the  oil  being  admitted  into  the  super¬ 
heater,  it  would  be  advisable  to  steam  the 
oil  thoroughly  before  using  it,  ample 
time  being  given  it  to  fully  settle  before 


using.  In  this  way  all  the  impurities  in 
the  oil,  together  with  the  heavy,  dense 
oils,  known  as  “b.  s.”  oils,  will  be  settled 
out,  and  you  will  escape  trouble  from  tar 
and  gas  carbon  forming  in  the  super¬ 
heated  brick.  The  National  gas  oil  of 
Lima,  Ohio,  is,  we  believe,  prepared 
somewhat  in  this  way,  and  excellent  re¬ 
sults  are  reported  from  works  using  this 
oil.  You  can  also  mix  the  crude  with 
naphtha  and  rid  yourself  of  tar  troubles 
and  carbons.  By  so  doing  the  naphtha 
acts  as  a  dissolvent,  thinning  out  these 
heavy  carbons. 

There  are  a  number  of  works  in  the 
United  States  using  Lima  oil,  either 
alone,  mixed  with  naphtha,  or  as  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  National  oil  company.  The 
latter  oil  is  used  in  Springer  apparatus  at 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Chicago.  Cali¬ 
fornia  crude  oil  is  also  used  at  the  Los 
Angeles  works.  In  the  Consumers  com¬ 
pany,  at  Chicago,  the  crude  is  mixed 
with  naphtha  in  the  proportion  of  66  per 
cent,  crude  to  33  per  cent,  naphtha.  At 
these  works  they  use  the  Lowe,  Granger 
and  Flannery  processes.  They  also  mix 
the  oils  at  Dayton.  In  many  of  the  latest 
improved  plants  the  oil  is  introduced 
into  the  superheater.  Whenever  such  is 
the  case,  arrangements  must  be  had  to 
readily  change  the  loose  brick  in  the  su¬ 
perheater  whenever  they  become  covered 
with  carbon. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  that  we  should 
give  you  the  saving  in  cost  of  gas,  for 
you  can  figure  this  out  for  yourself.  It 
does  not  take  any  more  of  the  crude  per 
1,000  cubic  feet  than  of  naphtha  and  the 
only  item  of  increased  cost  is  for  purifi¬ 
cation.  Where  iron  oxide  is  used  and  air 
admitted  into  purifiers  when  making  gas, 
saving  the  cost  of  handling  the  oxide, 
this  increased  cost  will  be  but  trifling. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  oil  being  less 
easily  burned  than  the  naphtha,  a  hotter 
fuel  than  hard  coal,  such  as  gas  coke  or 
Connellsville  coke,  can  be  used  in  your 
generator,  and  two  or  three  runs  taken 
from  one  coking,  without  danger  of 
burning  the  oil  and  forming  lampblack. 
In  most  places  this  coke  can  be  bought 
at  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  hard  coal; 
and  in  the  case  of  good  Youghiogheny 
coke  it  will  go  as  far  as  hard  coal  pound 
per  pound.  The  Connellsville  coke  will 
go  further  than  hard  coal. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  highly  recom¬ 
mend  the  use  of  Lima  crude  oil  as  being 
the  best  and  cheapest  material  at  our 
command  to-day  from  which  to  enrich 
or  carburet  water  gas.  You  can  all 
adapt  your  works,  by  means  of  trifling 
changes,  to  its  use.  Do  not  expect  too 
much,  at  first;  and  do  not  give  up  if,  at 
first,  you  do  not  succeed.  We  do  not 
know  of  another  gas  works  using  the 
clear  Lima  crude  such  as  is  shipped  for 
fuel  purposes ;  but  have  heard,  however, 
that  there  were  works  using  the  crude 
alone.  The  works  at  Chicago  that  we 
have  mentioned  mix  the  oil  with  naphtha 
because  they  cannot  put  their  several  sets 
in  natural  draught  often  enough  or  long 
enough  at  one  time  to  burn  off  the  carbon 
on  the  superheater  brick.  This  could  be 
remedied  by  having  an  extra  set  for  every 
three  that  are  to  be  constantly  in  use.  It 
will  surely  pay  to  invest  in  extra  sets  in 
all  large  works  where  thousands  of  gal¬ 
lons  of  oil  are  used  every  day. 

We  have  in  this  paper  confined  our¬ 
selves  to  the  use  of  this  oil  in  water  gas 
plants.  We,  however,  cannot  see  why 
coal  gas  men  should  not  use  the  Lima  oil 
as  an  enricher  in  the  place  of  naphtha  or 
cannel  coal.  Highly  heated  retorts  into 


which  the  steam-heated  crude  is  sprayed, 
and  from  which  the  gas  is  rapidly  led  or 
exhausted  away,  are  all  that  is  required. 
A  fine  jet  of  steam  will  spray  your  oil 
into  your  retorts,  and  also  help  to  carry 
the  gas  away  rapidly;  but  far  better  even 
than  this  in  all  large  coal  gas  works  is  to 
put  up  a  water  gas  set.  Use  Lima  crude 
and  your  refuse  coke  from  your  coal 
works  and  make  thirty-candle  water  gas 
to  enrich  your  coal  gas.  You  can  then 
run  higher  heats  in  your  coal  retorts,  get 
more  gas  per  pound  of  coal  and  make  up 
the  loss  of  candle  power  with  your  water 
gas  plant. 

New  Gas  Company. 

The  report  comes  from  McKeesport 
that  for  two  years  past  R.  G.  -  Wood  and 
other  wealthy  men,  some  of  whom  are 
from  Pittsburg,  have  been  testing  the 
Versailles  and  McKeesport  natural  gas 
district  with  a  view  of  forming  an  im¬ 
mense  company  or  syndicate  to  open  up 
the  districts  and  control  it,  making  Mc¬ 
Keesport  headquarters,  and  arranging 
pipe  lines  for  marketing  the  gas  in  the 
townships  of  North  and  South  Versailles, 
Lincoln,  Mifflin,  St.  Clair,  Baldwin, 
Wilkins,  Patterson,  Braddock  and  Ster- 
rett,  and  also  in  the  cities  of  Pittsburg, 
Allegheny  and  the  boroughs’of  McKees¬ 
port,  Braddock,  Homestead  Reynoldton, 
etc.  The  company,  it  is  understood,  will 
operate  with  an  immense  capital,  and 
will  control  the  new  Versailles  territory 
in  the  way  of  gas  and  leases.  ,The  prime 
movers,  and  those  who  will  apply  at 
once  for  a  charter  under  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  laws,  are  as  follows:  RUG.  Wood, 
James  R.  Gemmell,  John  W.  Stewart, 
John  F.  Davitt  and  L.  C.  Haler.  The 
charter  will  be  applied  for  in  a  few  days. 
This  is  no  imaginary  scheme  emanating 
from  fancy,  but  a  gigantic  gas  enterprise 
which  will  develop  the  new  territory, and 
it  can  safely  be  predicted  that  inside  of 
six  months  the  new  Versailles  and  Mc¬ 
Keesport  gas  field  will  be  pushing  Murry  - 
ville.  The  company's  test  wells  will 
show  it. 

What  Capt.  Vandergrift  Says. 

Capt.  J.  J.  Vandegrift  left  for  New 
York  Wednesday.  April  4, to  attend  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Oil 
Producers'  Association,  says  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  Dispatch.  The  captain  stated  that 
some  outside  producers  were  still  drilling, 
and  that  such  people  would  be  'found  in 
any  business.  There  are  those  who  feel 
that  they  can  make  more  money  on  the 
outskirts.  The  flurry  in  the  oil  market, 
he  claimed,  was  caused  by  speculation, 
and  was  not  the  fault  of  the  association. 
They  organized  for  the  purpose  of  redu¬ 
cing  their  stock,  and  the  combination  in 
producing  that  result  is  a  decided  suc¬ 
cess.  Captain  Vandegrift  was  sure  that 
when  the  year  was  up  the  market  would 
not  be  burdened  with  a  large  supply  of 
oil. 


The  Standard  Doing  Quite  Well. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Trust  was  held  April  4, 
at  the  office  of  the  company,  26 
Broadway,  New  York.  The  only  busi¬ 
ness  of  importance  transacted  was  the 
election  of  trustees  for  the  year  1888.  The 
old  board  was  re-elected  as  follows:  J. 
D.  Rockefeller,  Wm.  Rockefeller,  and  H. 
H.  Rogers  for  three  years  and  C.  B.  Jen¬ 
nings  for  two  years.  The  annual  report 
which  was  received  at  the  meeting  shows 
that  affairs  in  the  oil  regions  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  Beyond  this  only 
the  routine  business  was  transacted, 
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TESTIMONY  OF  DAVID  KIRK 


BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  MAN¬ 
UFACTURES. 

URING  the  first  week  of  the  present 
month  the  Standard  Trust  was  in¬ 
vestigated  by  a  comruiUee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  trusts  of 
every  description.  The  following  is  a 
portion  of  the  testimony  presented  before 
the  board  of  examiners: 

David  Kirk,  an  oil  producer  engaged 
in  the  oil  business  at  Bradfoid,  Pa,  for 
the  last  twenty-seven  years,  was  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Manufactures  Saturday,  April  7. 
The  Producers’ association,  he  testified, 
was  a  voluntary  association  and  was  not 
incorporated.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  association.  There  were  be¬ 
tween  1,800  and  2,000  men  in  the  associa¬ 
tion,  divided  into  thirty-six  local  assem¬ 
blies.  He  was  under  oath  not  to  reveal 
the  business  transactions  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  nor  the  names  of  the  officers,  though 
witness  knew  no  special  reason  why  anv- 
thing  shonld  be  withheld.  Producers  of 
petroleum,  dealers  in  oil  well  supplies, 
refiners  and  persons  engaged  in  business 
whose  interests  were  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  those  of  producers  were  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  association.  The 
constitution  of  the  association  was  put  in 
evidence.  Its  preamble  states  the  object 
of  the  organization  to  be  to  include  in 
one  organization  all  producers  of  petro¬ 
leum  and  those  engaged  in  industries  in¬ 
cidental  thereto  and  known  to  be  friendly 
to  the  producers'  interests,  in  order  that 
they  may  by  united  action  and  all  honor¬ 
able  means  protect  and  defend  their  in¬ 
dustry  against  the  aggressions  of  mo¬ 
nopolistic  transporters,  refiners,  buyers 
and  sellers  of  their  product,  in  order  that 
the  producers  may  reap  the  just  reward 
of  their  capital  and  labor,  and  to  this  end 
encourage  and  assist  as  far  as  possible 
the  refining  and  marketing  of  their  pro¬ 
duct  and  sale  direct  to  the  consumer  bv 
the  producer.  The  association  had  no 
connection  with  the  Standard  Oil  com¬ 
pany  or  trust  and  no  member  of  the  trust 
was  admitted  into  the  association,  being 
barred  by  the  constitution  and  rules. 
The  primary  object  of  the  organization 
was  to  protect  the  members  against  the 
Standard  Oil  company. 

Chairman  Bacon— In  what  way  did  the 
roducers  need  protection  against  the 
tandard  Oil  company? 

Answer  The  Standard  Oil  company 
had  secured  virtually  a  monopoly  of  the 
transportation,  refining,  purchase  and 
sale  of  this  article. 

Q.  How  did  you  expect  to  overcome  or 
alleviate  that  condition  of  things  bv 
forming  this  association? 

A.  We  proposed  to  refine  and  market 
our  own  product,  but  the  association 
never  refined  any  oil. 

Q.  After  the  organization  was  formed 
was  any  negotiation  entered  into  with 
the  Standard  Oil  company? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  After  a  great  many  plans 
and  schemes  had  been  proposed  it  was 
deemed  best  to  meet  the  Standard  and 
see  what  they  could  do  before  we  went 
into  a  fight.  A  committee  was  appointed 
and  negotiations  were  conducted  at  Sar¬ 
atoga  and  Niagara  which  resulted  in  an 
agreement  being  signed  between  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  the  Standard  in  September 
last.  At  the  conference  the  Standard 
attributed  all  the  troubles  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  to  over-supplying  and  existing 
stocks  which  wer§  deteriorating  in  value 


and  were  being  carried  at  vast  expense. 
These  stocks  were  competing  with  the 
new  product  and  the  Standard  said  that 
until  the  old  stocks  of  oil  could  be  got  rid 
of  the  producers  could  not  hope  to  get  a 
fair  price  for  their  oil.  The  S  andard’s 
representatives  were  Messrs.  B  ewster 
and  Archibald.  The  average  price  of  re¬ 
fined  oil  free  on  board  for  export  was  in 
1886-7  6 1  cents  per  gallon.  Air  Brew¬ 
ster  said  that  if  it  were  not  for  existing 
stocks  causing  the  price  of  crude  oil  to 
be  low  on  the  home  markets  he  could  get 
three  cents  more  per  gallon  abroad  for 
refined  oil  as  easy  as  he  could  get  the 
present  price.  The  only  foreign  compe¬ 
titor  was  Russia  and  her  oil  was  inferior 
in  quality,  her  transportation  was  limited 
and  the  Standard  had  driven  Russian  oil 
out  of  many  European  markets.  Air. 
Brewster  said  that  for  every  one-eighth 
cent  ad  vance  per  gallon  on  refined  oil  he 
could  give  four  cents  more  per  gallon  on 
crude.  If  refined  was  put  up  three 
cents  per  gallon  it  would  make  crude  oil 
worth  about  $1.61.  Witness  said  a  con¬ 
tract  was  finally  entered  into  bv  the  ne¬ 
gotiators.  There  were  about  31,000,000 
barrels  of  crude  oil  on  hand  at  that  time. 
The  Standard  said  it  must  be  got  rid  of. 
The  producers  desired,  in  case  they  re¬ 
duced  production,  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  advance  on  existing  stocks,  and  asked 
that  it  be  given  them  at  the  then  market  j 
price.  After  some  time  the  Standard 
people  said  they  only  had  10.000,000  Par¬ 
rels  of  this  oil  and  agreed  to  give  us  half 
of  it  at  62  cents,  the  market  price.  The 
producers  agreed  to  reduce  production 
17.500  barrels  a  day.  In  case  they  car¬ 
ried  out  this  agreement  for  one  year  the 
oil  which  was  held  on  their  account  was 
to  be  sold  and  the  profits  given  to  the 
Producers’  association  to  be  distributed 
to  each  individual  producer  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  oil  he  had  “shut 
in,”  that  is,  his  reduced  production.  Of 
that  5,000,000  barrels  1,000,000  was  im¬ 
mediately  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  the 
labor  thrown  out  of  employment.  After¬ 
wards  another  million  barrels  was  se¬ 
cured  from  the  Standard  for  the  benefit 
of  labor.  “We  thought,”  continued  the 
witness,  “we  could  wring  another  million 
out  of  the  Standard  for  that  purpose  and 
we  went  to  work  and  did  it.” 

Representative  Buchanan  expressed 
his  amazement  that  anyone  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  wringing  anything  out  of  the 
Standard  Oil  company. 

,  Resuming,  the  witness  said  that  the  re¬ 
duction  in  production  was  secured  by 
means  of  voluntary  signing  of  individual 
contracts.  About  1,000  men  agreed  tolimi 
production  or  “shut  in.”  Others  signed 
contracts  not  to  increase  production,  and 
still  others  agreed  not  to  start  new  wells 
or  clean  out  old  ones.  Some  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  were  signed  by  persons  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association.  Of  the31,000,000 
barrels  of  oil  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the 
agreement  over  28,000,000  was  controlled 
by  the  Standard  Oil  trust. 

The  amount  of  oil  on  hand  had  been 
reduced  to  26,000,000  barrels  on  the  first 
of  April.  The  average  daily  reduction 
ot  production  since  the  contract  went 
into  effect  in  November  last  had  been 
about  25,000  barrels,  of  which  18,500  bar- 
rels  was  the  result  of  the  *‘shut  in'"  con- 
tracts.  The  reduction  of  production  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  contracts,  but  there 
had  also  been  a  natural  shrinkage.  A 
careful  calculation  made  this  vear 
showed  that  it  cost  $1.15  per  barrel  to 
bring  crude  oil  to  the  surface.  The  oil 
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producers  were  $10,000,000  poorer  last 
j  November  than  a  year  previous. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  make  a  state¬ 
ment  fixing  the  price  at  which  oil  could 
•be  produced  at  a  profit  at  fortv  cents  per 
barrel?  v  * 

The  witness  at  first  answered  no,  but 
afterwards  asked  leave  to  make  an  ex¬ 
planation  and  said:  “From  1878  to  1884 
we  had  wonderfully  prolific  territory. 
We  could  lay  out  and  locate  wells  like 
rows  of  corn,  and  every  well  would  be  a 
success.  Thus  large  stocks,  at  one  time 
amounting  to  40.000.000  barrels,  were  ac¬ 
cumulated.  For  four  years  we  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  such  territory. 
The  cost  ot  production  may  have  been 
very  low  during  the  time  between  ’78 
and  '84.  My  company  paid  as  high  as  50 
per  cent,  a  year  dividend  during  this 
period.  Since  then  we  have  lost  money." 

Representative  Smith — Would  it  be  a 
benefit  if  the  pipe  lines  were  owned  by 
the  State? 

A.  It  would  be  a  great  benefit.  The 
consumer  would  also  be  benefited  and 
the  price  would  be  fixed  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  Standard 
placed  the  cost  of  the  lines  at  $30,000,000. 
The  understanding  of  the  producer  is 
that  it  never  cost  them  a  cent;  that  the 
whole  system  came  from  earnings.  The 
first  pipe  was  bought  on  tick  and  paid 
for  itself  before  more  was  bought. 

James  R.  Goldsborough  of  Bradford, 
Secretary  of  the  Producers’s  Protective 
Association,  testified  that  the  association 
had  paid  the  Well  Drillers’  Union  $85,000 
since  the  agreement  was  formed.  He 
produced  a  copy  of  the  contract  hereto¬ 
fore  referred  to  between  the  association 
and  the  Standard  Oil  company,  also  pay¬ 
rolls  giving  the  amount  paid  to  laborers 
and  several  of  the  individual  contracts 
agreeing  to  curtail  productions. 

Mr.  Kirk  was  recalled  and  asked  if 
there  had  been  any  differences  between 
the  producers  and  the  Standard  regard¬ 
ing  the  agreement.  Witness  replied: 
“Not  officially.  We  understood  we  were 
to  have  their  aid'and  assistance  in  ad¬ 
vancing  prices,  but  we  don’t  seem  to 
have  got  it.  After  the  drop  in  oil  last 
week  I  called  on  Mr.  Brewster  and  had  a 
conference.  Mr.  Brewster  is  a  vice-Pres- 
ident,  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  of 
the  ‘big  thing,  the  little  thing  or  one  of 
the  other  things. '  Refined  oil  was  selling 
at  7f  cents  per  gallon.  On  that  basis  we 
understood  we  were  to  get  ninety-six  cents 
and  it  had  gone  down  to  seventy-eight.” 
Mr.  Brewster  said  there  had  been  no 
change  in  the  markets  of  the  world;  that 
he  could  hold  up  the  price  of  refined  but 
could  not  hold  up  the  price  of  crude  and 
would  not  try  to. 

Representative  Buchanan-— He  spoke 
of  his  ability  to  hold  up  the  price  of  re¬ 
fined  and  his  inability  to  hold  up  the 
price  of  crude,  having  crude  to  buy  and 
refined  to  sell. 

A.  That  is  it.  I  told  Mr.  Brewster  their 
giving  us  6,000,000  barrels  was  a  bluff  ; 
that  they  had  not  thought  we  would  or¬ 
ganize  a  rabble  and  carry  the  contract 
into  effect. 

Ezra  T.  Howell,  of  Olean,  N.  Y.,  a 
dealer  in  oil  well  supplies,  testified  that 
his  business  had  decreased  two-thirds 
during  the  last  four  months. 


A  Standard  Settlement  Hindered. 

The  suit  of  Charles  P.  Norton,  as  re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  Buffalo  Lubricating  Oil  com- 
pany,  against  William  Alacomber,  as  trus¬ 
tee  of  the  same  company,  is  on  trial  before 
Judge  Daniels  in  the  Supreme  court 
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says  the  Buffalo  News.  A  short  time  ago 
the  Standard  Oil  company  offered  the 
Buffalo  company  $25,000  to  settle  all  civil 
actions  at  law  between  the  two  parties. 
The  court  granted  the  receiver  leave  to 
accept  the  offer,  although  President 
Matthews  of  the  company  strongly  op¬ 
posed  it.  It  appears  that  previous  to  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver  Mr.  Macomber 
was  designated  as  trustee  of  the  company 
to  push  these  actions.  He  has  since  held 
the  existing  claims  against  the  Standard 
and  refuses  to  give  them  up  to  the  re¬ 
ceiver.  The  latter  cannot  accept  the  set¬ 
tlement  until  he  gets  the  claims  from 
Mr.  Macomber.  He  now  endeavors  to 
establish  his  right  to  them. 

Refined  Petroleum  in  India. 

In  the  regular  Consular  report  to  the 
department  at  Washington,  B.  F.  Ben- 
ham,  the  American  Consul-General  at 
Calcutta,  makes  the  following  statement 
in  regard  to  the  consumption  of  the 
American  refined  oil  in  India,  and  the 
probable  influence  of  the  introduction  of 
Russian  oil  upon  the  importation  of  oil 
from  the  United  States. 

For  the  Indian  fiscal  year  ended  March 
31,  1886,  the  total  imports  of  kerosene  oil 
(for  illuminating  purposes),  were  17,461  .- 
875  gallons,  valued  at  $2,469,433.87. 
“Other  sorts" — probably  lubricating  prin¬ 
cipally.  is  set  down  for  the  same  year  at 
2,767,475  gallons,  valued  at  $383,200.18. 
For  the  fiscal  Indian  year  ended  March 
31,  1887,  the  total  importation  of  illumi¬ 
nating  oil  (kerosene)  from  the  United 
States,  increased  from  17,461,875  (in  1886) 
to  29,144,765  gallons,  valued  at  $3,942,- 
443.97.  For  this  year  (1887)  the  kerosene 
or  mineral  oil  classified  as  “other  sorts,” 
fell  off  to  the  trifling  amount  of  177  gal¬ 
lons,  caused  probably  by  the  over  stock¬ 
ing  of  the  market  with  that  species  of 
oil.  The  i  ncrease  during  the  fiscal  year 
last  past  of  11,682,890  gallons,  or  over  66 
per  cent.,  is  quite  encouraging  if  it  can 
be  maintained.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  value  of  the  imports  of  kerosene  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  ended  March  31.  1887,  is 
97.2  pvr  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  all  im¬ 
ports  from  the  United  States  to  India,  it 
becomes  very  important  that  this  trade 
should  be  carefully  fostered  and  protec¬ 
ted,  especially  by  those  directly  inter¬ 
ested.  If  we  lose  our  export  trade  to  In¬ 
dia  it  will  result  in  the  loss  of  the  import 
trade  to  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
American  ships  are  concerned,  as  they 
cannot  afford  to  come  here  in  ballast. 

The  only  way  in  my  judgment  that 
our  exporters  can  maintain  the  suprem¬ 
acy  which  they  have  acquired  in  the  oil 
trade  in  the  East  is  by  shipping  none  but 
good  oil  in  good  condition.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  I  deem  it  proper  to  state  that  in 
the  month  of  June  last  two  cargoes  of 
oil  arrived  at  this  port  from  New  York 
per  British  ships  Corby  and  Othello, 
which  were  reported  to  be  in  a  bad  and 
unmerchantable  condition. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  submit  a  few 
observations  on  the  subject  of  Russian 
competition  (which  has  recently  been 
assuming  a  more  formidable  aspect  than 
heretofore)  for  the  oil  trade  of  India.  On 
this  subject  I  copy  from  the  Government  1 
report  of  the  trade  of  India  for  1886-'87  , 
the  following:  “From  Asiatic  Russia, 
that  is  to  say  from  Batoum ,  was  received 
last  year  some  consignments  of  kerosene 
oil.  These  were  the  first  and  trial  con¬ 
signments  of  the  Baku  oil  to  India. 
Quantity,  1,577,392  gallons;  value,  670,- 
428  rs.  This  is  trifling  compared  to  the 
enormous  quantities  annually  received  | 
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from  the  United  States,  and  is  said  tha 
in  Karachi  at  any  rate  the  importations 
met  with  no  special  favor.  But  it  is  the 
beginning  of  what  may  prove  a  formida¬ 
ble  competition  with  American  oil,  and 
perhaps  the  creation  of  an  extensive 
trade  with  Russia.  The  only  other  com¬ 
petitor  is  the  supply  of  mineral  oil  to  In¬ 
dia  which  Russia  has  in  India  herself, 
and  here  the  conditions  are  such  that  it 
will  be  difficult  for  India  oil  (if  it  should 
be  found  in  large  quantities)  to  compete 
with  foreign  oil  struck  near  the  seaboard 
of  the  Uuited  States  and  Russia.” 

Since  the  compilation  of  the  report 
from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken, 
Russian  competition  has  become  much 
more  active  than  heretofore,  and  for  the 
past  seven  or  eight  months  largely  in¬ 
creased  quaintities  of  Russian  oil  have 
been  shipped  to  different  ports  in  India 
from  Batoum.  I  have  made  careful  and 
thorough  inquiry  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
Russian  oil  as  compared  with  that 
shipped  from  the  United  States,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  unfortunate 
cargoes  of  the  “Corby”  and  “Othello,” 
hereinbefore  referred  to,  I  find  that  the 
Russian  oil  is  of  a  materially  inferior 
quality.  It  gives  out  more  or  less  smoke 
and  requires  better  ventilation  to  burn  it 
properly  than  is  afforded  by  the  ordinary 
burners  in  use  here.  Yet,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  poverty  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  native  population  in  India  who 
have  of  late  years  adopted  the  use 
of  kerosene  as  an  illuminant  instead  of 
the  inferior  vegetable  oils  formerly  in 
vogue,  cheapness  in  price  with  many  of 
them  is  a  greater  inducement  to  purchase 
than  superiority  of  quality.  And  in  this 
way  and  for  various  reasons  Russian  oil 
is  gaining  a  foothold  in  India.  I  am  also 
advised  that  unscrupulous  dealers  are 
in  some  instances  transferring  inferior 
Russian  oil  into  empty  American  tins, 
which  are  very  abundant  in  this  country 
and  selling  the  contents  as  American  oil. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from 
bur  Consular  agent  at  Rangoon,  bearing 
date  the  3d  instant,  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  firm  of  o;l  merchants  in 
Rangoon  are  putting  inferior  Russian  oil 
in  “Devoe  &  Co.'s”  tins  and  selling  the 
same  as  the  American  oil  of  that  brand. 
Notwithstanding  the  increasing  compe¬ 
tition  from  Russia  and  the  fraudulent 
practices  of  retail  venders,  above  alluded 
to,  if  proper  and  available  steps  are 
taken  to  suppress  the  fraud  it  is  my  judg¬ 
ment  that  we  can  for  many  years  to 
come  keep  the  lead  in  the  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  country. 


Dodd’s  Work. 

The  Pittsburg  Press,  in  commenting 
on  S.  C.  T.  Dodd's  new  book.  “The  Stan¬ 
dard  Oil  Trust,”  says.  “Since  the  days 
of  the  East  India  company  no  corporation 
has  been  more  savagely  assailed  than  the 
Standard  Oil  company,  or  Standard  Oil 
Trust,  as  it  has  come  to  be  called.  Yet, 
through  all  the  attacks  that  have  been 
made  upon  it  in  legislative  halls,  through 
the  newspapers  and  by  rivals  in  trade,  the 
the  great  monopoly  has  preserved  a  calm 
and  haughty  silence,  bred  of  fancied  im¬ 
munity  and  conscious  power.  True,  it 
has  had  its  defenders  and  its  champions, 
but  these  have  not  occupied  an  enviable 
position  before  the  public;  lacking,  as 
they  have,  recognition  as  official  mouth¬ 
pieces,  while  suffering  charges  and 
insinuations  regarding  their  mo¬ 
tives  that  have  not  always  been 
unjust.  But  the  time  has  come 
when  the  Standard  is  compelled  to  Speak 


in  its  own  defense.  The  popular  outcry 
against  trusts  is  forcing  lawmakers 
toward  radical  steps  to  check  this  new 
species  of  monopoly,  which  threatens  to 
swallow  up  all  competition  in  trade.  In 
the  New  York  legislature  bilis  have  been 
proposed  which  threaten  to  strike  a  fatal 
blow  at  the  vast  interests  of  the  Standard 
in  that,  and  incidentally  in  other  States. 
The  monster  is  aroused  to  a  sense  of  its 
danger,  and  sends  forth  a  cry  of  protest 
that  has  commanded  universal  attention 
as  the  first  direct  defense  of  its  aims  and 
methods  that  the  Standard  has  ever  x>pn-  ; 
descended  to  make.  This  defense  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  masterpiece  of  legal  logic. 

It  is  the  work  of  S.  C.  T.  Dodd,  general 
solicitor  of  the  Standard,  formerly  a  well 
known  member  of  the  Franklin  bar.  Mr. 
Dodd  earned  his  present  position,  with 
$15,000  attached,  by  the  fidelity  and  skill 
with  which  he  looked  after  the  Standard 
interests  in  the  oil  region.” 


The  Lima-Chicago  Pipe  Line. 

Particulars  regarding  the  Standard  pipe 
line  to  Chicago  are  obtained  from  the 
Lima  Gazette,  which  takes  a  joyous 
view  of  the  situation:  Nearly  every  train 
west  on  the  C.  &  A.  railroad  has  car¬ 
loads  of  pipe  for  the  line  and  a  quantity 
is  piled  up  on  the  Zurmehly  farm,  ready 
to  begin  operations  on  the  east  end  of 
the  line.  On  April  9  forty-eight  sets  of 
tongs,  for  twisting  and  handling  pipe, 
arrived  in  Lima,  enough  for  eight  crews 
of  21  men  each.  Pipe  line  men  from 
Cygnet  are  reporting  here  for  orders  and 
arrangements  are  being  completed  for  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work.  Early 
Monday  morning  one  crew  left  for  Hunt¬ 
ington,  Ind..  'o  commence  the  work  of 
distribution  and  are  working  westward 
along  the  line.  A  complete  survey  of  the 
line  makes  the  pipe  line  208£  miles  in 
length.  It  follows  the  C.  &  A.  railroad 
track  the  entire  distance,  except 
one  link  of  12  miles,  in  which  a 
cut-off  saves  a  number  of  miles  dis¬ 
tance.  The  line  will  be  divided  between 
the  pumping  stations,  in  four  sections, 
and  in  less  than  60  days  oil  will  be 
pumped  from  Lima  to  the  great  reser¬ 
voirs  at  Englewood  and  thence  distri¬ 
buted  through  the  great  city  by  the  lake 
among  the  furnaces,  foundries  and  steel 
works  as  a  fuel.  We  publish  the  above 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  even  with 
the  knowledge  that  it  will  startie  our 
contemporaries  and  disgruntle  thdSt&nd- 
ard.  But  our  duty  is  to  give  the  nows, 
and  we'll  do  it  even  if  the  baby  act  is 
plead  by  those  who  can't  keep  up  with 
the  procession,  and  cry  out  you’ll  retard 
(?)  the  great  enterprise!  -  Retard  nothing; 
it’s  our  aim  to  forward  every  enterprise 
that  builds  up  Lima,  and  we  have  stuck 
to  the  pipe  line  till  now  we  see  it  is  a 
success. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  will  soon 
have  a  little  kingdom  of  their  own  on  thn 
south  of  Lima.  In  addition  to  the  600  or 
800  acres  they  have  already  purchased 
they  yesterday  purchased  the  Hart  and 
H.  ~C.  Adgate  farm  adjoining  the  Zur¬ 
mehly  farm,  paying  for  it  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $125  per  acre.  The  land  was 
surveyed  on  Monday  and  yesterday  the 
purchase  was  made.  The  object  of  the 
purchase  is  to  secure  more  tank  room. 

The  Fowler  Oil  company  finished  their 
No.  8  on  the  Jacob  Reiclielderfer  yester¬ 
day.  They  struck  the  sand  Monday 
afternoon  and  when  down  about  12  feet 
struck  a  heavy  vein  of  grease.  By  morn¬ 
ing  the  well  had  had  put  75  barrels  into 
the  tqnk,  when  -  the  work  of  drilling- 
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deeper  was  commenced.  The  drill  pene¬ 
trated  the  Trenton  15  feet  and  increased 
the  flow.  Mr.  Knox  thought  the  well 
good  for  200  barrels.  Perhaps  no  three 
wells  drilled  in  succession  by  any  com¬ 
pany  on  the  same  farm  have  shown  up 
like'those  of  the  Fowler  Oil  company. 
They  have  drilled  three  wells  this  year 
on  the  Jacob  Reichelderfer  lease  none  of 
which  have  had  a  taste  of  glycerine.  No. 
1  and  2  are  doing  100  barrels  each  and 
have  been  drilled  in  two  months.  Es¬ 
pecially  have  they  a  lucky  strike  as  they 
are  in  territory  considered  as  spotted  and 
proof  of  this  statement  is  furnished  on 
all  sides.  Hover  Bros.  &  Spear,  with 
their  wells  on  the  Kemper,  northeast  of 
there,  know  the  strength  of  this  state¬ 
ment.  Joe  Evans,  north  of  there,  has 
just  finished  a  small  well,  and  Sproll 
drilled  two  wells  on  the  Shaffer  to  get 
one  good  one.  No.  3  on  the  Reichelder¬ 
fer  is  within  500  feet  of  Sproll’s  250  barrel 
well.  Geo.  Fowler,  whose  name  the 
company  bears,  takes  his  good  fortune 
very  gracefully.  It  is  his  first  venture 
as  a  producer  and  he  is  supposed  to  be 
the  inascott  of  their  success. 


Salt,  Oil  and  Gas. 

J.  B.  Fox,  of  Farmington,  W.  Va. , 
'  sends  The  Petroleum  Age  the  follow¬ 
ing  description  by  J.  J.  Burns  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  Marion  county,  that  State: 
The  drilling  of  twelve  wells  in  this 
county  has  proved  that  salt,  oil  and  gas 
does  exist  in  paying  quantities?  The  first 
well  for  salt  was  put  down  in  1829,  at  the 
mouth  of  Hawkinberry  run,  three  miles 
north  of  Fairmount,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Monongahela  river:  and  many  of  the 
older  citizens  will  remember  that  salt 
was  successfully  manufactured  there. 
The  men  who  had  the  well  drilled  told 
me  that  after  making  salt  for  a  time, 
they  thought  by  drilling  deeper  they 
might  get  a  stronger  flow  of  water;  so 
they  started  the  drill,  but  bad  not  gone 
over  fifty  feet  before  they  struck  a  stink¬ 
ing  substance  that  gave  them  great 
trouble.  Some  days  it  would  be  from 
fsi.three  to  four  inches  deep  on  their  salt 
--water  tank,  which  was  four  feet  wide 
?,!?ffhd  sixteen  feet  long.  In  some  way  they 
found  that  it  would  burn,  and  they 
dipped  it  off  with  buckets  and  used  it 
under  the  salt  pan.  They  now  know  it 
was  oil. 

In  1865  1  leased  the  farm  on  which  this 
well  was  located,  and  got  a  practical  salt 
manufacturer  to  aid  me  in  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  deposits.  We  found  the  well 
to  be  a  four-inch  hole  down  to  a  depth  of 
400  feet,  where  the}-  dropped  off  and 
only  made  it  a  scant  two-inch  hole  to  an 
additional  depth  of  198  feet,  so  that  the 
well  had  a  total  depth  of  598  feet.  We 
.  ..(Ofeaned  it  out  and  made  a  six-inch  hole 
down  702  feet,  and  then  concluded  to 
test  it  before  going  deeper.  We  set  our 
pump  at  400  feet  down,  and  one  morning 
began  pumping,  and  by  night  had  all  the 
* '  water  out  and  were  pumping  thick  mud. 
We  stopped  for  the  night  and  next  morn¬ 
ing  discovered  that  the  well  had  caved  in 
just  below  our  pump.  We  spent  two 
months  in  an  effort  to  clean  it  out,  and 
in  doing  so  got  three  sets  of  to'ols  fast  and 
had  to  give  it  up.  John  Cowan,  who 
drilled  for  us,  told  me  he  found  a  fine 
grit  oil  rock  61  feet  thick.  So  much  for 
that. 

The. next  well  put  down  in  this  county 
was  in  about  the  year  1835,  on  the  West 
-Fork;  river,  just  below  what  is  now 
Ijiiown  as  the  Gaston  mines.  The  well 
'  jyas  sunk  by  a  Mr.  Hill,  of  Armstrong 


county,  Pa.,  who  said  he  found  salt  water 
of  the  purest  quality  and  in  great  quan¬ 
tity,  same  as  in  the  first  well.  He  died 
just  after  the  well  was  finished,  so  noth¬ 
ing  was  ever  done  with  it.  About  the 
time  this  well  was  completed  a  well  was 
drilled  in  the  Morgan  settlement,  just  be¬ 
low  Rivesville.  Good,  pure  salt  water 
was  found  with  great  quantities  of  gas. 

Some  twenty-five  years  since  the  far¬ 
mers  on  Little  Bingamon  creek  formed 
a  company  and  drilled  a  well — 1  think 
to  a  depth  of  800  feet — in  which  they 
claim  to  have  found  oil  in  paying  quan¬ 
tities.  I  know  you  can  go  to  it  to-day 
and  get  oil  out  of  it.  The  President,  Mr. 
Hess,  a  very  reliable  gentleman,  told  me 
he  saw  oil  spout  out  of  the  tubing  some 
forty  or  fifty  feet,  just  as  they  started  the 
pump  to  test  it.  The  company  got  to 
quarreling  among  themselves,  some  of 
the  stockholders  died  and  part  of  the 
stock  got  into  the  hands  of  minor  heirs, 
so  I  think  nothing  has  ever  been  done 
with  the  enterprise. 

In  the  fall  of  1885  this  well  got  to 
spouting  Quantities  of  oil,  so  you  see  the 
oil  wants  to  get  out  of  it  and  they  won’t 
let  it.  This  well  is  ten  miles  west  of 
Fairmont,  air  line. 

I  think  it  was  in  1880  that  a  company, 
called  the  Marion  Oil  Company,  was 
formed,  and  drilled  a  well  some  200  yards 
from  the  well  last  named,  in  which  was 
discovered  salt,  gasandoil.  They  thought 
they  hail  oil  in  paying  quantities.  With 
several  others  (I  think  the  senior  editor 
was  with  us)  I  held  my  watch  and  saw  it 
produce  three  barrels  in  three  hours. 
Many  barrels  of  oil  were  taken  from  this 
well  by  people  in  the  country  around  it, 
and  one  barrel  of  the  fluid  was  brought 
to  Fairmont  and  given  to  the  people  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Colonel  W. 
P.  Thompson  told  me  it  was  a  very  fine 
quality  of  oil.  The  company  had  bad 
luck,  getting  the  tools  lost  in  the  well  and 
spending  much  time  and  money  in  a 
vain  effort  to  get  them  out.  They  drilled 
another  well,  some  twenty  feet  front  the 
other,  but  found  the  od  rock  “bleached” 
(as  the  oil  men  term  it)  by  the  great 
weight  of  water  in  the  first  well  standing 
on  the  oil  rock.  They  the.i  moved  down 
the  creek  about  a  mile  and  drilled  an¬ 
other  well,  but  found  the  oil  rock  much 
thinner  and  finer  grit  which  proved  that 
they  had  moved  in  the  wrong  direction, 
and  this  cleaned  out  the  treasury  and 
stopped  further  operations.  This  well 
proved  to  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  that  creek,  as  it  afforded  them 
water  for  their  stock  for  miles  around 
during  the  great  drouth  of  1884-’85-8T. 

In  1867-‘68  the  Swisher  Bros,  drilled  a 
well  at  the  mouth  ol  Little  creek,  some 
six  miles  down  the  river  from  Fairmont, 
and  found  salt  and  gas  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties.  At  regular  intervals  each  day  it 
would  spout  the  water  several  feet  high, 
the  discharge  coming  an  hour  later  each 
day.  The  well  is  only  about  700  feet 
deep.  I  don’t  know  why  they  stopped 
operations. 

In  about  1865  the  Marion  Cannel  Coal 
Company  drilled  two  wells  on  their 
lands.  They  found  salt  water  and  the 
wells  are  both  gasing. 

I  think  it  was  in  1879  that  a  company 
from  Parker  City,  Pa.,  drilling  a  well  at 
Mannington.  I  don’t  know  its  depth, 
nor  whether  gas  or  salt  was  found  in  it 
or  not. 

In  1886  Mr.  E.  M.  Hukill,  of  Pittsburg, 
drilled  a  well  at  a  point  on  the  B.  &  O. 
railroad  five  miles  west  of  Fairmont  in 
which  salt  was  found,  and  at  a  depth 


of  about  2,700  feet  (think  of  it,  half  a 
mile  deep),  he  struck  a  pocket  of  gas  that 
threw  the  tools  out  of  the  top  of  the  well 
— the  weight  of  the  tools  being  4,900 
pounds.  The  report  was  distinctly  heard 
four  miles  away.  We  can  see  the  light 
from  tha  burning  gas  from  this  place 
any  dark  night.  Mr.  Hukill  says  none  of 
the  wells  in  this  county  have  been  drilled 
deep  enough.  I  think  you  may  hear  of 
his  trying  another  well  in  this  county 
the  coming  summer.  In  all  the  above 
wells  salt  was  found  within  500  feet  of 
our  nine-feet  seam  of  coal. 


After  Gas  Near  Smethport. 

It  has  long  been  thought  and 
believed  that  there  was  an  oil  belt 
south  of  Smethport,  on  and  around 
the  old  Haskell  property.  The  late 
Justus  C.  McMullen  always  held  to  it 
that  there  was  oil  there  that  some  day 
would  be  developed.  Interests  are  being 
revived  and  two  rigs  are  now  being  fitted 
up  for  action,  and  the  belief  is  that  an 
oil  field  will  be  opened  uu  at  this  place. 
The  Haskell  well  was  drilled  about  ten 
years  ago  on  the  Haskell  farm.  The  sand 
found  was  400  feet  below  the  Bradford 
sand,  and  a  different  quality  from  that 
of  Bradford.  The  oil  was  a  heavy  lubri¬ 
cating  quality  and  was  used  for  oiling 
machinery.  It  has  flowed  periodically 
ever  since,  but  has  never  been  taken  care 
of.  There  was  another  Haskell  well 
drilled  about  the  same  time,  and  that 
with  the  same  result  as  the  former. 
About  six  or  eight  years  ago  a 
well  known  as  the  Hamlin  well 
was  drilled  by  two  Germans  and  others 
about  100  rods  east  of  the  Haskell  well 
and  on  the  side  hill.  In  this  well  there 
was  none  of  the  Haskell  sand  found,  but 
an  excellent  quality  of  the  Bradford 
sand.  Inside  of  four  days  the  u  ell  filled 
up  800  feet  with  Bradford  oil.  It  was 
decided  to  torpedo  the  well  and  see  what 
she  would  develop;  but,  alas!  when  they 
went  to  the  well  the  next  morning  to 
lower  the  charge  of  glycerine,  behold, 
the  well  was  plugged  with  iron,  rails 
and  all  imaginable  truck  and  to  this  day 
it  remains  the  same.  The  perpetretors 
of  the  diabolical  act  were  never  heard 
of.  As  before  mentioned  the  rigs  are 
nearly  completed  over  the  old  Haskell 
well,  and  within  a  few  days 
drilling  will  be  commenced  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  gas 
to  supply  the  county  poor  house.  Should 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  gas  be  found  in 
all  probability  a  new  well  will  be  drilled. 
The  cleaning  out  of  these  old  holes  will 
decide  when  they  are  torpedoed  whether 
or  not  there  is  oil  there  in  paying  quanti¬ 
ties.  There  is  a  splendid  gas  well  about 
one  mile  north  of  these  wells,  but  the 
nearest  oil-producing  wells  are  about  five 
miles  distant  northwest. 

Indianapolis  Gas  Trust. 

The  Consumers’  Gas  Trust  company  is 
coming  along  at  a  swinging  gait.  The 
high-pressure  wrought  iron  pipes  have 
been  bought  and  delivered  for  the 
entire  system.  The  directors  have 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  laying  of 
these  pipes.  They  have  closed  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Oil  Well  Supply  Company, 
limited,  of  Pittsburg,  for  fifty  miles  of 
six-inch  (inside  measurement),  wrought 
iron  pipe  for  the  low-pressure  lines. 
This  pipe  is  to  be  of  standard  weight, 
eighteen  and  sevety-seven  one  hundredth 
pounds  to  the  foot,  to  be  tested  to  1,200 
pounds  pressure  per  square  inch.  The 
pipe  is  to  be  first-class  in  all  respects.  It 
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is  to  be  manufactured  by  the  Reading 
Iron  Works  company.  It  will  run  in 
lengths  of  from  18  to  22  feet  per  pipe. 
Six  miles  are  to  be  shipped  within  two 
weeks  and  the  remainder  at  the  rate  of 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  per  day.  Fifty 
miles  of  pipe,  the  amount  purchased,  is 
enough  to  pipe  as  many  miles  of  street 
as  there  are  in  the  district  bounded  by 
Mississippi.  Peru  avenue,  Seventh  and 
Morris  streets.  No  time  is  to  be  lost  in 
driving  to  a  finish  the  work  which  the 
people  undertook  in  forming  the  Trust 
and  pledging  to  it  support  to  the  end . 
Indianapolis  is  to  be  saved  from  fuel 
monopolists  for  all  time — at  least  so  long 
as  natural  gas  lasts — as  sure  as  the  people 
know  what  it  is  to  be  free  and  stand  by 
their  pledges. 

While  this  low-pressure  matter  is  be¬ 
ing  arranged,  the  question  of  the  laying 
of  the  main  line  is  being  forwarded.  J. 
C.  Gibney,  the  contractor,  to-day  tele¬ 
graphed  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Trust 
people:  “I  have  everything  in  good 
shape.  I  will  be  there  to-morrow  and  be 
ready  to  commence  at  once.” — News. 


A  Man  Who  Spots  Gas. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Ohio  oil  field 
writes:  At  this  moment  a  man  is  credi¬ 
bly  received  and  passed  from  town  to 
town  accredited  from  one  Mayor  to  a 
reigning  brother  after  the  manner  of 
more  exalted  potentates.  His  name  is  J. 
S.  Booker,  and  he  comes  from  no  one 
knows  where,  and  is  reputed  a  stone 
mason.  His  particular  virtue  lies  in  the 
muscles  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  that  rise 
up  and  agitate  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  natural  gas.  His  own  story  is  that 
not  long  ago  he  had  an  attack  of  asthma, 
which  passed  away  and  left  him  in  this 
highly  sensitive  state.  The  story  de¬ 
serves  credit  for  its  simplicity.  With  the 
whole  field  of  fiction  before  him,  Booker 
chose  only  a  few  simple  details,  when  he 
might  have  elaborated  a  highly  orna¬ 
mental  and  picturesque  narrative. 

In  the  language  of  the  ingenuous 
Booker,  when  he  passes  over  a  vein  of 
natural  gas  the  electricity  runs  through 
his  feet,  up  his  legs,  along  his  back,  agi¬ 
tates  his  person,  and  knots  up  the  muscles 
of  his  neck.  When  these  convulsions 
take  place  natural  gas  has  been  found. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  to  allude  to 
Booker  any  further  were  it  not  that  he 
gets  his  hearing,  and  that  of  a  substantial 
sort. 

He  came  to  Fort  Wayne  from  Delphos, 
where,  on  the  sort  of  testimony  that  car¬ 
ries  belief,  two  flourishing  gas  wells  had 
been  found  on  the  spots  where  convul¬ 
sions  had  gone  off.  His  modest  propo¬ 
sition  was:  Expenses  paid,  and  25  per 
cent,  of  the  stock  if  the  expected  “gusher” 
was  found.  That  the  gentlemen  to  whom 
he  addressed  himself  declined  this  prop¬ 
osition,  argued  their  faith.  As  skeptics 
they  might  have  agreed  to  give  him  the 
well  entire  for  the  pleasure  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon.  But  while  the  bargaining 
was  going  on,  the  wizard  agreed  to  give 
a  manifestation.  A  carriage  was  called. 
Mayor  Muhler,  Mr.  Charles  McCulloch, 
President  of  the  Hamilton  bank,  and 
Mr.  Cressler  of  the  Gas  Works  manufac¬ 
tory,  accompanied  the  wizard  It  was 
after  nightfall  and  they  drove  rapidly 
along.  Suddenly  the  electricity  pene¬ 
trated  the  carriage.  The  man  vibrated; 
the  symptoms  were  upon  him.  The  oc¬ 
cupants  of  the  carriage  felt  for  the  tu¬ 
multuous  muscles.  Of  a  verity  there 
they  were— lively,  erect. 

“It  is  natural  gas,”  said  the  wizard. 


The  carriage  rolled  along.  The  driver  by 
orders  drove  hither  and  thither,  and  at 
length  recrossed  the  same  spot.  Booker 
was  now  blindfolded,  but  the  agitation 
began,  and  the  same  manifestations  oc¬ 
curred. 

“It  is  natural  gas,”  said  the  wizard. 
The  gentlemen  were  puzzled.  Of  the 
truth  of  the  circumstances  there  is  no 
question. 

However,  they  refused  the  25  per  cent, 
proposition  and  the  wizard  passed  on  to 
other  cities  and  more  reasonable  wit¬ 
nesses.  Such  has  been  the  demand  for 
his  convulsions  that  he  has  placed  himself 
in  the  hands  of  a  manager.  That  gentle¬ 
man  makes  the  preliminary  arrange¬ 
ments.  Booker  is  kept  in  seclusion  like 
the  Veiled  Lady,  emerging  only  for  the 
great  act.  His  terms  are  $50  for  the  ex¬ 
periment  and  $500  if  it  proves  a  success. 
On  this  basis  he  finds  takers,  and  is 
doing  successfully  the  northern  Indiana 
towns. 


Ohio  Oil  Operations. 

The  Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Company  fur¬ 
nish  the  following  report  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Ohio  oil  fields  for  March : 


Lima  district .  7 

Findlay  district .  8 

North  Baltimore  district . 19 

Total . ill 

WELLS  DRILLING  MARCH  31. 

Lima  district . 10 

Findlay  district . 11 

North  Baltimore  district . 17 

Total . 38 

RIGS  UP  MARCH  31. 

Lima  district . 19 

Findlay  district . 15 

North  Baltimore  district . 17 


Pipe  Line  Summary. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  the 
figures  of  the  National  Transit  and  Tide¬ 
water  pipe  lines  for  February  and  March: 

NATIONAL  TRANSIT  CO. 


BarrtU. 

Acceptances,  etc.,  Feb.  29 . 17,692,036.33 

“  “  March  31 . 17,572,036.33 


Decrease .  120,000.00 

Credit  balances  Feb.  29  .  6,512,185.42 

“  “  March  31 .  6,007,675.12 


Decrease .  504,510.30 

Total  liabilities  Feb.  29 . 24,204.221.75 

“  “  March  31 . 23,579,711.45 


Decrease .  624,510.30 

Gross  stocks  Feb.  29 . 27,432,972.35 

“  “  March  31 . 26,860,980.31 


Decrease .  .  571,992.04 

Sediment  and  surplus  Feb.  29  .  3,228,750.60 

“  “  March  31 .  3,281,268.86 


Increase .  52,518.26 

Receipts  from  all  sources  February.  946,086.16 
“  “  “  March.  .  1,181,486.72 


Increase  .  235,360.56 

Total  deliveries  February . .  1,895,200.03 

“  “  March .  1,800,284.05 

Decrease .  94,915.98 

Runs  from  wells  February .  896,260.69 

“  “  “  March .  925,107.03 


Increase .  28,846.34 

Regular  shipments  February .  1,847,301.07 

“  “  March .  1,764,167.73 


Decrease  .  83,133414 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Transit  Company  for 

March  were  made  up  as  follows: 

Runs  from  wells .  925,107.03 

Received  from  other  lines .  256,739.69 


Total .  1,181,846.72 

The  deliveries  for  March  were  made  up 

as  follows: 

Regular  shipments .  1,764,167.73 

Delivered  to  others  lines . .  36,116.32 


Total . 


51 


Total 


1,800,284.05 


WELLS  ABANDONED  IN  MARCH. 


Lima  district . 11 

Findlay  district .  1 

North  Baltimore  district .  0 

Total . 12 


Commenting  on  this  the  Gazette  says; 
Compared  with  February  the  operations 
in  March  show  an  increase  in  the  North 
Baltimore  and  Findlay  fields,  while  in 
the  Lima  field  things  are  about  a  stand 
off.  Findlay  is  two  behind  February  in 
wells  completed,  but  are  three  ahead  of 
that  month  in  wells  drilling.  The  upper 
field,  however,  is  the  scene  of  the  oper¬ 
ating.  A  glance  at  the  table  for  this 
month  discloses  the  fact  that  the  Lima 
field  has  taken  the  back  seat  in  oper¬ 
ating,  even  the  Findlay  field  being  ahead 
of  it.  That  is  all  right.  The  Lima  pro¬ 
ducers  are  sensible  in  not  drilling  at  15 
cents.  If  the  Findlay  producers  are  sat¬ 
isfied  to  go  ahead,  they  must  exhaust 
themselves  that  much  sooner,  and  the 
advance,  when  it  does  come,  will  be  that 
much  the  better  for  the  end  of  the  field. 


TIDEWATER  PIPE  CO. 


Acceptances,  etc.,  Feb.  29  .  575,000.00 

“  “  March  31 .  549,000.00 


Decrease .  26,000.00 

Credit  balances  Feb.  29 .  646,105.19 

“  '•  March  31 .  639,179.51 


TIppppo op 

Total  liabilities  Feb.  29  .. 
“  “  March  31 


6,925.68 

1,221,105.19 

1,188,179.51 


Decrease . 

Gross  stocks  Feb.  29. . 
“  “  March  31 


32,925.68 

1,375,917.57 

1,349,066.88 


Decrease . 

Sediment  and  surplus  Feb.  29. . 

“  March  31 


26,840.69 

154,812.38 

160,887.37 


Increase .  6,074.99 

Receipts  from  all  sources  February.  161,916.63 
“  “  “  March..  151,731.46 


Decrease .  10,185.17 

Total  deliveries  February .  208,475.71 

“  “  March .  182,219.45 


Decrease  .  26,256.26 

Runs  from  wells  February .  114,017.67 

“  “  “  March .  115,615.14 

Increase .  1,597.47 


Misery  of  Ill-Gotten  Riches. 

The  Producers’  Protective  association 
of  the  oil  country  is  not  encountering 
smooth  sailing,  but  has  its  sea  legs  on, 
and  as  everybody  is  a  veteran  “old  salt,” 
the  prospects  for  its  ultimate  success  are 
not  dim.  Its  most  serious  obstacle  is  the 
small  band  of  men  who  will  consult  their 
own  private  greed  to  the  detriment  of 
the  general  good.  But  the  law  of  com¬ 
pensation  holds  as  good  in  the  oil  country 
as  elsewhere,  and  riches  gained  at  the 
sacrifice  of  manhood  and  by  subordinat¬ 
ing  the  common  weal,  are  sure  to  develop 
wings  and  fly  away,  or  involve  their 
owner  in  misery  that  is  worse  than  ab¬ 
ject  poverty. — Jamestown  Journal 


The  above  receipts  for  March  were  made 


up  as  follows: 

Runs  from  wells .  115,615.14 

Received  from  other  lines .  36,116.32 

Total .  151,731,46 


Oil  Syndicate. 

The  papers  were  signed  April  5 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Ohio  Oil  Syndicate  with  a 
capital  of  $5,000,000.  They  will  refine 
oil  in  Ohio  under  the  Hall  patents,  and 
the  combination  is,  or  will  be,  a  direct 
rival  and  opponent  to  the  Standard  Com¬ 
pany.  The  capitalists  interested  are  the 
executive  committee  of  the  International 
and  Continental  Oil  companies,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  which  is  set  at  $50,000,000. 
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OPERATIONS  IN  MARCH 

Wells  Completed,  Wells  Drilling 
and  Rigs  Up  and  Building 
in  the  Entire  Region. 


w 


'ASHINGTON  county  in  1885  was 
like  a  bull  in  a  china  shop. 
What  Kane’s  unnatural  devel¬ 
opment  from  a  sand  unknown  in 
the  annals  ‘of  oil  had  left  undone, 
Washington  with  its  big  gushers 
did.  And  so  effectually  was  it  done  that 
it  required  two  years  to  get  the  market 
back  to  the  dollar  line.  But  it  was  got¬ 
ten  back  there  recently  and  held  for 
some  time  close  under  it.  Washington 
straightway  reappears  with  another  big 
gusher.  Not  so  big  as  the  original  Dyer 
well  of  more  than  two  years  ago,  but  a 
more  unreasonable  one.  all  things  con¬ 
sidered.  A  gusher  is  no  novelty  in  this 
land  of  grease.  They  have  come  and 
gone  year  after  year.  But  they  frighten 
people  yet,  evidently,  and  they  give  peo¬ 
ple  the  drill  fever.  Why.  there  is  Joe 
Craig,  the  reigning  power  in  the  Chartiers 
Oil  Company,  who  has  owned  almost  as 
many  gushers  as  any  man,  and 
who  has  '  just  been  recently 
married.  He  has  the  drill  fever,  and  the 
Chartiers  company  is  making  things 
hum  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fergus  gusher. 

The  monthly  canvass  of  the  fields  is 
not  as  discouraging  as  a  great  many  peo¬ 
ple  were  led  to  expect.  It  has  frequently 
been  the  case  that  the  trade  having  its 
whole  attention  directed  to  some  spot 
where  operations  are  increasing,  imbibed 
the  idea  that  operations  in  the  entire 
field  must  have  been  increased,  whereas 
it  is  a  law  known  to  the  fieldman,  him¬ 
self  many  times  surprised,  that  this  very 
attention  directed  to  one  spot  leads  to 
decrease  neapjjteverywhere  else. 

That  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  total 
amount  of  work  under  way  at  the  close 
of  March,  as  compared  with  the  small 
list  at  the  end  of  February,  is  the  best  of 
evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  produc¬ 
ers’  organization,  an  organization  that 
ought  to  be  able  to  wrest  from  the  foes 
of  the  region  the  profits  that  justly  belong 
to  it.  Its  demand  ought  to  be  law.  In 
the  face  of  the  inducements  of  promising 
gusher  territory  and  the  first  mild  and 
enticing  spring  days  the  smallest  list  of 
operatiods  in  history  is  furnished  this 
morning.  A  month  ago  we  said  the 
prospects  were  not  good  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  non-union  driller  at  the  end 
■of  March.  But  for  the  rush  around  the 
Fergus  gusher  these  last  few  days  of 
the  month,  at  least  20  fewer  well  crews 
would  be  at  work  than  on  the  first  of  the 
month. 

The  following  summaries  compare  the 
finished  work  of  two  months  at  a  glance: 

WELLS  COMPLETED. 


March. 


February. 


•V 

1 

Dry 

3 

5 

© 

1 

X 

Q, 

? 

a, 

Allegany. ....... 

T 

1 

Bradford . 

3 

ii 

1 

3 

i 

8 

Middle  Field  .  . 

4 

12 

3 

18 

2 

Venango . 

20 

93 

5 

19 

77 

6 

Clarion . 

Butler  and  Arm- 

4 

43 

2 

5 

28 

2 

strong . 

26 

1247 

8 

17 

283 

8 

Washington  . . 

7 

1566 

2 

4 

180 

2 

Greene  Co.,  etc . 

1 

40 

7 

16 

5 

Total . 

66 

3012 

22 

56 

610 

25 

Total  Feb  — 

56 

610 

25 

Difference  . .. 

10 

2402 

3 

The  following  summaries  compare  the 
work  under  way  at  the  close  of  the  two 
months: 


Prather,  Innis,  Davis  &  Lee . dry 

Pleasantville  lot,  R  W  Brown  ...  dry 

Shamburg,  Jerome  Heald  dry 

Blank,  Black  Bros .  3 


RIGS  AND  WELLS  DR1I 

.LING. 

Wells  completed . 

.  20 

Mar.  31,  1888. 

Feb.  29, 

1888. 

Production . 

93 

3 

33 

3 

Dry . 

5 

£T 

S 

a 

Clarion. 

s 

§ 

V 

Buzza,  Heeter  &  Kugler . 

...dry 

X 

c 

cf 

Allegany . 

1 

i 

1 

i 

CLARION  BOROUGH. 

Bradford 

1 

i 

2 

2 

Greenland,  Rider  &  Co . 

...  dry 

Middle  Field . 

i 

9 

1 

7 

8 

Water  Tank  lot,  Kifer,  Fall  &  Co  . 

....  40 

Venango . 

6 

8 

14 

10 

17 

27 

P&WRR,  Semple  &  Co  . 

....  3 

Clarion . 

3 

8 

11 

3 

5 

Butler  &  Arm 

4 

22 

26 

8 

36 

44 

Wells  completed . 

4 

\\  ashington . 

14 

27 

41 

t 

14 

21 

Production . 

.  43 

Greene  Co.,  etc. . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Total . 

31 

75 

106 

28 

83 

111 

Butler  and  Armstrong. 

Total  Feb.  29. 

28 

83 

111 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Todd,  (Buffalo  Creek)  Reep  &  Sutton. 

dry 

Difference 

3 

8 

5 

William  Bromfield,  Davis  Bros  . 

....  5 

These  tables  show  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  wells  finished  in  March  over 
the  preceding  month  of  10,  and  the  59 
rigs  built  during  the  month  failed  by  6 
of  making  good  this  increased  finishing 
rate.  A  study  of  the  figures  for  January 
and  February  show  that  only  54  rigs 
were  built  during  the  short  month, 
giving  this  month  an  increase  of  5. 
which  would  be  sligl  ltly  larger  proportion 
per  diem  than  the  rig  building  of  last 
month,  there  being  2  more  days.  The 
excess  would  beat  the  rate  of  24  rigs  for 
each  of  the  extra  days,  while  the  rate 
for  the  29  days  was  almost  2  rigs  a  day. 
New  production  was  largely  increased, 
Saxonburg  having  3  wells  equaling  the 
production  of  all  the  wells  finished  in 
February,  leaving  the  big  Fergus,  Jo-Jo 
No.  2  and  the  Guckert  to  join  in  making 
a  surplus.  The  rig  account  is  increased 
by  7  and  the  drilling  list  decreased  by  13. 

Following  are  the  operations  in  detail: 


WELLS  COMPLETED  IN  MARCH. 
Allegany  Field. 

Location.  Owner.  Production. 

Cuba,  William  Hallam . dry 

Wells  completed .  1 

Dry .  1 

Bradford  Field. 

Tip  Top,  Isaac  Willetts . .  5 

Erskine,  Duke  Centre,  G  N  Grow  .  6 

Mt  Jewett,  Knox  Bros  &  Andrews . gas 

Wells  completed .  3 

Production . „ .  11 

Dry . 1 

Middle  Field. 


ELK  COUNTY,  ETC. 

Millstone,  Wynkoop  &  Co . dry 

1464,  Barnsdall  &  Co .  12 

3212,  Beam,  Ralph  &  Co . gas 

3212,  Shultz  &  Co .  gas 

Wells  completed .  4 

Production . 12 

Dry .  3 

Venango. 

Buxton,  Buxton  &  Co . dry 

Bullion,  W  T  Baum . dry 

Clintonville,  Widow  Osborn,  Osborn  Bros  5 
SLAB  FURNACE,  HALL’S  RUN,  ETC. 

McCalmont,  Koch  Bros .  10 

Zeigler,  Wolf  &  Shafer  No  1 .  8 

“  No  2 .  10 

“  Bauser  &  Rapp .  9 

Rote,  Heeter  &  Co .  7 

Sayers,  “  10 

Grant,  Kelly  &  Smullin .  10 

RED  VALLEY. 

J  Hetzler,  H  D  Brown  No  5 .  0 

Batten,  A  P  Dale .  2 

Hetzler,  “  4 

VICINITY  PLEASANTVILLE. 

Vose,  M  N  Miles .  4 

Stewart’s  run,  K  H  B  tract,  Carnahan  & 

Son .  3 

Hays,  W  P  Black  .  2 


Bromfield,  R.  Jennings . 

Sharpe,  Neibert,  Fox  &  Still 

Black,  Dulity  Bros . 

Hagerson  Bros. 


dry 

2T» 


.  20 

. dry 

.  10 

_  .  0 

Musbrush,  Wise  &  Co .  25 

Reiber,  Reiber,  Clark  &  Co . 

Gumper,  Gumper . . 

J  Black,  D  Burns  &  Co .  15 

Hildebrand,  Neff  Bros . dry 

McLaughlin,  Frazier  &  Co . dry 

Mahan,  Marshall  Oil  Co .  10 

KE1BOLD. 

Galebaugli,  Connors,  Fishel  &  Bredin  No  2.  10 

Guckert  &  Co .  240 

Boggs,  Glatzau  &  Coast .  33 

BRUSH  CREEK. 

Dayis,  Jennings,  Roth  &  Co . dry 

Pine  Run,  McGrew  Bros . dry 

Jamison’s  Mills,  McGranahan . dry 

SAXONBURG. 

Crawford,  Haymaker  &  Co  No  1 . 

Aderhold,  Golden.  Wuller  &  McBride . 

J  H  Lonitz,  Bolard,  Greenlee  &  Co  No  4 
H  Lonitz,  “  No 2... 

Widow  Lonitz,  “  No  2  . . 

Englehart,  Urquhart,  Lavens  &  Co  . . 

Foe  relit,  ”  . 


288 

70 

40 

108 


42 

240 


Wells  completed .  26 

Production . 1247 

Dry .  S 

Washington. 


Miller,  Marshall  Oil  Co. . . . .  10 

Fergus,  S.  P.  Fergus . 1296 

Munce,  I  Willetts  &  Son  No  30  20 

CANONSBURG. 

Gilfillan,  (Sodom)  Philadelphia  Co . dry 

McPherson,  John  A  Snee  &  Co . dry 

TAYLORSTOWN. 

Crothers,  Caldwell  &  Co .  40 

Hilton,  Ellsworth  &  Preston  No  2  .  200 

Wells  completed . 7 

Production .  1566 

Dry . 2 


Greene  County. 

Donelly,  (Mt  Morris)  Alexander  &  Co. 


40 


W ells  completed . 
Production . 


1 

40 


WELLS  DRILLING,  RIGS  UP  AND 
BUILDING  APRIL  1,  1888. 

Allegany  Field. 

Farm.  Owner.  Condition. 

Wirt,  Isaac  Willetts .  rig 

Alma  lot  4, Breckinridge  &  Co  (shut-down)  1200 
Clarksville  lot  10,  Steele  &  Fields  (old  rig) 
Scio  lot  46,  L  G  Norton  (old  rig) 


Rigs  up  and  building 
Total . 


Bradford  Field. 


Foster  Brook,  E  T  Co,  T  Kerwin  &  Co  (old 

rig) . 

Lot  122,  Armstrong  &  Co .  rig 


Rigs  up  and  building 

Total  . . 

Middle  Field. 


CLARENDON. 

Lot  532,  C  A  &  D  Cornen  No  5  (shut  down) .  900 
632,  Goal  Bros  (old  rig) . 
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T10NA. 

Lot  109,  J  W  Sherman . sand 

CHERRY  GROVE. 

Lot  661,  A  J  Carroll .  1000 

GLADE. 

Elliott,  McGee  &  Co .  rig 

HARMONY  TOWNSHIP,  FOREST  COUNTY. 

Shriver,  Shriver  &  Co  (fishing) .  800 

GRAND  VALLEY. 

Grove,  Grove  Bros . drilling 

MISCELLANEOUS,  ELK  COUNTY,  ETC. 

3663,  Elk  Oil  Co  No  4  (shut  down) . 2300 

2032,  Boggs,  Rosenberg  &  Co . sand 

2260,  Wilcox  Oil  Co  No  6 . 1100 

“  “  “  “  No  7  .  rig 

5505,  (Forest)  Shannon  Syndicate  (shut 

down) . 1675 

5697,  Clarion  river,  James  C  Welsh. . .  .mystery 

Rig  up  and  building .  2 

Wells  drilling .  7 

Total .  9 

Venango. 

Miles,  (Cherrytree)  Buxton  &  Co .  500 

Mason,  (Cherrytree)  Goldstein,  Hasson  & 

Lentz . drilling 

McNamee  (Bull  Valley)  Hazen,  Harrison  & 

Co . sand 

Hilliard  (Clintonville)  Hilliard  &  McKee . . 

. drilling 

McKinley  (Oil  City)  Braunschweiger  &  Co 

. drilling 

SLAB  FURNACE,  HALL’S  RUN,  ETC. 

McCalmont,  Koch  Bros .  rig 

Grant,  Kelley  &  Smullin. . . .  rig 

PhRa  &  Bost,  Gates  &  Doty  No  3 . drilling 

Zeigler,  Wolf  &  Shafer  .  rig 

Rote,  Heeter  &  Co . drilling 

Black  heirs  (Red  Valley)  A  P  Dale .  rig 

VICINITY  EMLENTON. 

Fox,  Fox  &  Morgan  (2  old  rigs) . 

E  Crawford,  F  W  Crawford  (old  rig) . 

VICINITY  PLEAS  ANT  VILLE. 

Pithole,  Innis,  Davis  &  Lee .  rig 

Blank,  Black  Bros .  rig 

Chandler,  J  Y  Siggins . .-drilling 

Field,  Cornin,  Walters  &  Benedict  (old  rig) 
Lyle,  Alex  Lowry  (old  rig) . .  . 

Rigs  up  and  building .  6 

Wells  drilling . 8 

Total .  .  11 

Clarion. 

Scotch  Hill,  Kugler  &  Bartlett  (shut  down) .  500 

Barris,  Barris  &  Co . sand 

Kribbs,  Jacob  Kribbs  &  Co .  500 

Fillman,  J  R  Fillman..  . . . drilling 

CLARION  BOROUGH. 

Garvin,Cadwallader,formTy  Fuller  (old  rig) 

Maffett,  Piper  &  Brown  (old  rig) . 

Striekler,  S  Andrews  &  Co . sand 

D  B  Curll,  Jacob  Hahn . 550 

J  E  Wood,  Jacob  Hahn .  rig 

Sloan,  Piper  &  Brown .  550 

Arnold,  Cadwallader  &  Co  No  4 .  400 

P  &  W  R  R,  Semple  &  Co . rig 

Arnold,  C  A  Leeper  &  Co .  rig 

Johnston,  Cadwallader  &  Co . timbers 

Beck,  Cadwallader  &  Co . timbers 

Rigs  up  and  building  . 3 

Wells  drilling .  8 

Total . 11 


Butler  and  Armstrong. 


McCullagh,  Chambers  Oil  Co  (old  rig) . 

Dutl.il,  “  . 

Swindeman,  J  A  Snee  &  Co . 


600 

.  100 

SAXONBURG. 

Smalley,  Root  Bros  . 1500 

“  Iman  &  Co .  600 

Helmbold.  B  B  Campbell  (old  rig) . 

Lonitz,  Bolard,  Greenlee  &  Co .  100 

Seibert,  John  A  Snee  &  Co  No6 .  rig 

Crawford,  Haymaker  &  Co  No  3 .  400 

"  “  “4 . rig  bldg 

Fercht,  Lavens,  Christie  &  Co . rig  bldg 

Rigs  up  and  building .  4 

Wells  drilling .  22 


Total 


26 


Washington. 


Dr  C  W  Townsend,  D  CLinn . drilling 

McKeesport,  Stone  &  Co  (shut-down) . 1800 

Bane,  Ten-Mile  Oil  Co  (shut-down) . 1039 

Cameron,  Willets  &  Young  No  1 .  625 

“  “  “  No.  2  .  150 

“  Chartiers  Oil  Co  No  12 .  900 

“  “  No  13 . 700 

Fergus,  “  No  7 . drilling 

“  “  No  8  500 

"  “  No  9  300 

"  “  No  10 . 100 

S  P  Fergus  No  2 .  300 

“  “  No  3 .  rig 

Pease,  “  No  1 .  rig 

- ,  “  No  1 .  rig 

McBurnev,  Wheeling  Oil  Co  No  2 .  600 

••  No  3 . 300 

Davis,  Davis  Bros . drilling 

Martin,  Central  Oil  Co  No  5 .  rig 

Andrews,  Andrews  Bros .  rig 

Plymire, . rig 

Fergus  heirs,  S  P  Fergus .  rig 

Gordon,  People’s  L  &  H  Co  No  8 . 2144 

Watring,  (Buffalo  twp)  Wheeling  Oil  Co  drilli'g 

Munce,  1.  Willets  &  Son  No  31 .  600 

“  No  32 .  rig 

Shirls.  H  Sliirls  No  4 .  600 

S  Weirich,  Reed  &  Co .  850 

CANNONSBURG. 

A  H  Giffin,  John  McKeown  No  2 . sand 

“  “  No  3 . 1750 

Gladden.  Cannonsburg  Light  &  Heat  Co  .sand 
McNamara,  Fisher,  Guffy  &  Co  (old  rig).. 
Morganza,  Flinn,  Booth  &  Magee  No  1  —  sand 

“  No  2 . 1470 

“  “  No  3 . 1200 

“  “  No  4.  drilling 

Black,  I  V  Hoag . 1800 

Douglass,  Mfrs  Nat  Gas  Co  (old  rig) . 

McKeown,  “  No  2 . 1800 

McLaughlin,  “  .  900 

Smith,  “  .  rig 

TAYLORSTOWN. 

Hutchison.  Washington  Oil  Co  No  1  (shut 

down) . 2455 

J  M  McMannus,  “  “  No  2  (shut¬ 
down)  . 2480 

Neeley,  Washington  Oil  Co  No  1  (shut¬ 
down) . .  — 

Sam  Wright,  Washington  Oil  Co  (shut 

down . 

Jas  Hodgens,  Washington  Oil  Co  No  2 

(shut  down)  . 

Jas  Hodgins,  Washington  Oil  Co  No  3 

(shut  down) . 

Jas  Hodgkins,  Washington  Oil  Co  No  4 

(shut  down) . 

Crawford,  Palmer  &  Co  (shut  down) . 

Allison,  R  H  Thayer  (old  rig) . 

Hilton,  Ellsworth  &  Preston  No  3 .  rig 

••  “  •  -  “4 . rig  bldg 

Crothers,  Caldwell  &  Co  No  3 .  rig 

McCabe,  R  H  Thayer  &  Co . . .  50 

Blaney,  Donan  &  Miller .  rig 

Crawford,  Reighard  &  Co .  rig 

Rigs  up  and  building .  14 

Wells  drilling .  27 


Robert  Morrow,  Morrow . drilling 

Glade  Mills.  Cappeau  &  Co _ (shut  down) 

Robinson  (Allegheny  twp),  E  Robinson. . . .  050 

Jacob  Whitmore,  Brown  &  Co . rig  bldg 

W  Ellison  (Boydstown)  McClung&  Golden.  1200 

Britton  &  Starr,  Britton  &  Jack . 1200 

T  Nolan,  Turner  &  Co .  500 

Burton,  Farmers’  Oil  Co . drilling 

Bracken  (Middlesex  twp)  Bracken  &  Co  . .  12o0 

Gold,  J  M  Guffey  &  Co  (old  rig) . . 

Logan,  J  J  Leidecker . 1300 

Freedly,  Philadelphia  Company . 1500 

Stovey  (Boydstown),  Thornburg  &  Leech  .  .1300 

REIBOLD. 

Galebaugh,  Leidecker  Bros . sand 

Snow,  Gantz  &  Co . sand 

Goehring,  Guckert,  White  &  Co . 1200 

Miller,  Schlegel  &  Lentz  No  3 . 1100 

“  “  “  No  4 .  700 

BRUSH  CREEK. 

LRrich,  Munhall  &  Co . 1100 

Bonner,  Murphy  Bros  (old  rig) . 


Total. 


41 


Greene  County. 

Evans,  Mt  Morris.E  M  Hukill  No  1  (old  rig). 1200 
D.  L.  Donelly,  Mt  Morris,  E  M  Hukill.  drilling 

GREENSBORO. 

Jones,  Rubbert  &  Williams,  (old  rig) . 

“  C  Ohlson . sand 

Rigs .  0 

Drilling . 3 

Total .  3 


BRADFORD  AND  ALLEGANY. 

There  is  not  much  to  say  of  the  two 
old  fields.  Allegany  finished  a  dry  hole 
at  a  depth  of  over  3,000  feet,  about  4 


miles  north  of  Cuba.  Its  record  is  valua¬ 
ble  geological  data.  Bradford  finished  3 
wells,  a  6-barrel  producer  near  Duke 
Centre  and  a  5-barrel  well  at  Tip-Top. 
The  remaining  one  is  a  gasser.  Each 
field  has  one  rig  up.  Isaac  Willetts  is 
moving  the  tools  from  his  recently  com¬ 
pleted  well  at  Tip  Top  to  drill  the  well  at 
Richburg.  Armstrong  &  Co.  have  a  rig 
up  near  the  Van  Scoy  mystery  on  lot  123 
and  a  good  bit  of  quiet  agitation  reigns 
in  the  breasts  of  people  interested  in  that 
section. 

THE  MIDDLE  FIELD. 

Barnsdall  &  Co.  are  the  proud  owners 
of  the  only  producing  well  finished  in 
the  middle  division  during  March.  It  is 
|  on  warrant  1,464,  of  the  Fox  lands,  Elk 
county.  Beam  &  Ralph  and  Shultz  & 
Co.  found  gassers  down  that  way  in  the 
Kane  sand,  where  they  had  hoped  to  get 
oil  in  the  Bradford  sand,  and  Wynkoop 
&  Co.,  'way  down  by  the  Clarion  line, 
rung  in  a  duster.  Jim  Welsh  is  still 
playing  his  venture  down  by  the  Clarion 
river  as  a  mystery  and  is  having  a  much 
more  lonesome  time  of  it  than  he  had 
sometimes  at  Balltown.  The  natives  of 
Sweden  who  are  drilling  on  lot  661, 
Cherry  Grove,  do  not  get  on  very  fast, 
but  ought  to  have  the  Clarendon  sand 
anyway  by  the  close  of  another  month. 
Their  rate  of  progress  is  900  feet  a 
month. 

VENANGO. 

The  old  pioneer  county  has  come  into 
line  at  last.  Whether  from  a  disposition 
to  respect  the  wishes  of  the  majority  or 
from  lack  of  territory  we  may  not  de¬ 
cide,  but  the  indicationSJ  point1  To  the 
latter  reason.  The  shallow  Pleasantville 
territory  which  was  humming  with  in¬ 
dustry  a  couple  of  months  ago  is  very 
quiet  now.  A  three  barrel  well  at  Pit- 
hole  is  inducement  fqj;.  moreyad  rilling 
there.  At  Slab  Furnace’ and  Hall’!  Run 
6  to  10  barrel  rewards-  keep  several  sets 
of  tools  going.  V:!‘ ; 

...  -v  ,  ntc  ’ 

CLARION. 

Old  Clarion  is  active  as  it  well  can  be. 
The  40  barrel  ■  production  of  the  Kifer 
well  on  the  town  reservoir  lot  is  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  drillers  and  every¬ 
body  possessed  of  a  piece  of  the  territory 
is  utilizing  it.  After  the  present  ^atch 
of  wells  are  in,  however,  there  will  be 
very  little  territory  left  that  the  P.  P.  A. 
does  not  control  and  drilling  may  have 
to  cease  from  sheer  necessity.  In  the 
town  the  Rider  well  on  the  Greenland  lot 
came  in  dry,  having  only  7  feet  of  in¬ 
ferior  sand.  It  settles  the  question  of 
drilling  among  the  houses  with ;  which 
the  town  council  wrestlejl  a  short  time 
ago.  Out  on  the  csjafinpk-of  the  Coglev 
development  a  couple  of  new  ventures 
have  been  started. 

BUTLER  AND  ARMSTRONG. 

While  the.  Butlel*  division  of  the  field 
brings  in  a  great  increase  in  new  produc¬ 
tion  it  has  a  decreased  list  of  operations. 
Its  new  production  account  is  on  an  est-i- 
;  mated  basis,  the  Haymaker  well  at 
'  Saxonburg  being  such  a  rapid  changer 
!  that  no  one  can  profess  to  be  over 
i  certain  what  amount  of  oil  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  to-day.  It  .may  be  estimated  a  little 
too  high  or  too  low,  though  perhaps  a  fair 
average  is  struck  on  its  first  four  days' 
output.  Two  other  Saxonburg  wells 
rate  at  200  barrels  each,  but  these  have 
not  stimulated  operations,  on  account  of 
the  well-known  irregularity  of  the  terri¬ 
tory.  At  Reibold  there  has  been  considr 
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erable  excitement,  but  no  new  work,  the 
new  work  being  started  last  month  after 
the  Schlegel  excitement. 

:  "  WASHINGTON. 

The  Fergus  gusher,  east  of  the  old 
fieli,  has  brought  into  life  nearly  a  dozen 
new  wells  and  rigs.  Some  of  these  ought 
to  be  very  good  wells  when  finished  and 
some  of  them  will  probably  be  sad  dis¬ 
appointments  to  their  owners.  They  are 
located  all  around  the  gusher  and  will 
fully  test  the  question  of  an  outlet.  At 
Taylorstown  the  Jo-Jo  Oil  Co.’s  No.  2.  on 
the  Hilton  farm,  was  a  much  better  well 
than  was  expected,  and  it  has  caused 
considerable  new  work  to  be  started  in 
that  section  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
people  who  have  bowed  to'  the  majority 
will  and  are  now  shut-down.  The  Hilton 
No.  2  is  doing  about  280  barrels  now  and 
is  about  ten  days  old. 

GREENE  COUNTY. 

The  Alexander  well  at  Mount  Morris  is 
a  mystery.  Whatever  oil  it  produces  is 
going  direct  into  the  Southwest  Penn¬ 
sylvania  pipe  line’s  big  iron  tank  and 
gauges  have  not  been  obtained.  It  is 
.estimated  by  usually  accurate  field  men, 
•Tiffwever,  at  25  barrels  a  day.  which  is 
probably  aboqt  yiglit.  Mr.  Ilukill  is 
still  drilling  on  the  strength  of  his  faith 
'.mv -that  section,  and  Ohlson  is  near  the 
sand  at  Greensboro. 


A  Primitive  Mgde  of  Drilling. 

The  French  Abbe.JJlJc^Jately.  returned 


from  China,  thus  cf^scrLL:^ttliJf^vstem  of 
•deep ■ earthy UWihjs  f&acHcc^.  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  lie  has  for  some  time  re¬ 
sided.  It  has  the  great  merits  of  extreme 
simplicity  and  cheapness.  ’A  wooden, 
tube,  six  feet  in  length,  is  driWn  down 
through  the  surf  ace.,  soil.  Tlfl.f'.  thbe  is 
held  at  the  surface of  the  ground  1  by  a, 
.  -libl'e'  lii-the  cen- 

-  freTd  ahGi^l^tflJiystir'paife  through  and 


tliliough  and 

"#‘l3P«P  a  l^Ui  ateP9s-ife.i-.iA  cylindrical 
•*'  ™ay®  Of  iron  wftja^g'^ahOwt  400  pounds, 
hollow  and  pointed  at  its  lower  end.  and 
dr.lia'tfiftb^^hl,  notches  an- apertures,  is| 
•-v^j^W‘fe7p?^iS;,down;in  tins  tube  at  the' 
eft^-^^Mevbr;  from  which  it  is  suspended 
:t.N  bV- a '  lOpe.*- ’  This  kind  of  ’‘monkey”  dis- 
.Tu-itifegFa^  fh'e  rock,  the  debris  of  which; 

converted  into  sludge  by  water  poured  in, 
saliWJK'iit^.wa^y  through  the  lateral  aper- 
th^MsriMfif  the  cylinder.  By 

flip’  Nj-ffuV  ot  mtoi'T-ol,.  4l.l  ,  .  .1..  1  ..\ 


*.:•  tile’  latter  at  'uitervals,  this  sludge 

..jiisii'emoved'fMlIi  fli^hortTiole.  The  rate 
of -boring  in  rock  of  ordinary  hardness  is 
one  foot  in  tlvelve  lumps.  Only  one  man 
is  employed  at  one  time  tR  work  the 
lever.  By  this  means  wells  of  1.800  feet 
deep  are  sunk  in  about  two  years  by  the 
labor  of  three  men  relieving  one  another 
every  six  hours. — American  Inventor. 

The  Erie  Gas  Well. 

^,The.  Erie  .Dispatch  Of  April  11,  says: 
j.dji^edind-reel'wag.bein^'rH®'  at  the  gas 
■  w^lPjn  another  attempt  to  clear  the  eas- 
ing-for  drilling.  It's  a  deep  hole,  there’s 
a  great  quantity  of  water  in  the  well  and 
the  job  is  necessarily  a  long  and  labor¬ 
ious  one.  At  the  time  mentioned  the 
question  of  whether  the  leak  in  the  cas¬ 
ing  had  been,  checked  could  not  be  de¬ 
termined  wit1i<2ei^  In  any  event 
it  will  make  ndidi^ej^pc^  with  final  re-1 
suits  aside  from  gairyng  of  losing  a  little 
time  on  the  completion  of  the  test  as  con- 
tratted  for.,  ..Jliese^clithyiilties  were  all 
torseen'i^s  iJos^i^le  conditions  and  provi¬ 
sions- Xyere  made  to  overcome  them.  The 
tact  that. the  strong  flows  of  salt  water 
were  encountered  at  but  little  over  1,600 


feet  is  taken  as  a  favorable  indication,  far  west  as  Kansas.  The  total  consump- 
1  f  thu .PVrpose  to  drill  into  the  Trenton  tion  of  gas  for  188T.  as  estimated  by  coal 
lock  which,  according  to  the  geological  displacement,  was  equivalent  to  10  000  - 

theories,  lies  m  waves- - elevations  al-  000  tons  of  coal.  The  value  of  this  coal 

ternating  with  depressions.  These  salt  was  calculated  at  about  $15,000  000  In 
water  veins  were  estimated  to  underlie  1886.  the  displacement  was  placed  at 
hesurtace  hereatabout  1, 800  feet,  and  6.500,000  tons,  nearly  all  of  which  oc- 
the  tact  that  they  were  found  some  200  curred  in  Pennsylvania,  about  Pittsburg, 
eet  higher  goes  to  show,  probably,  that  If  the  same  ratio  of  increase  in  displace- 
t he  test  is  being  made  over  one  of  these  merit  could  be  given  1887  as  that  of  1886 
fhPuT*  °f  *l,e  -f,rent°n  1tratu,n-  If  over  1885.  the  amount  of  coal  displaced 
*  J8  ,H  i  T  11  r  1  nof  °V  -v  save  c<>n'  bv  nafural  gas  in  1887  should  be  placed 
sideiable  drilling  to  reach  that  rock,  but  at  18,000.000  tons  instead  of  10,000.000 
it  is  claimed  that  the  chances  of  getting  tons,  as  stated  above,  which  is  a  reason- 
gas  in  large  quantity  will  be  much  greater  able  estimate,  as  no  official  or  authentic 
on  the  crest  or  sides  of  the  -  wave'  of  the  figures  are  at  hand  .-Mining  fierier.  ' 
stratum  titan  it  would  bo  in  one  of  the 

“troughs”  or  depressions.  Certainly  Rice  Ruled  Out. 

the  test  will  go  to  the  Trenton  rock.  rn  tl.o  Ttniivici  f  e-  ,< 

and  the  work  is  merely  a  question  of  ,  ln. th®  Umted  States  Circuit  Court  at 
time.  1  Louisville,  April  6,  the  case  of  Rice  vs. 

the  Louisville  &  Nashville  railroad,  in- 
Runs,  Shipments  and  Stocks.  volving  the  question  of  rate  discrimina- 

RUNS  OH  RFf’EiPTs  tion  ill  favor  of  the  Standard  Oil  com- 

s L  ‘  K  ,  ,  i  pany  came  up  on  a  demurrer  to  the  bill. 

National  "Transit .  swi.WtiM)  us  V 1 '  Barnett  argued  that,  even  admitting 

Tidewater  in, on.iir  1 154)15. u  ,ile  iact  of  discrimination,  the  plaintiff 

2?;J?Te  2,185.611  2,409.47  had  no  remody  at  law,  as  the  offense  for 

South west'Penn’a  1 44.760.13  135  656  26  ,'vlJich  it  w:ls  sought  to  recover  occurred 

Western  &  Atlantic.  29,567.84  73,134  65  beio,e  the  passage  of  the  inter-State 

Macksburg  18.860.76  17,283.93  commerce  law,  and  as  the  common  law 

Total . 1^252436  43  f^50875  'l"1  !pply’  nor  could  this  court  apply 

Daily  average  43,187.46  ’  42,726  oil  alD*  statutory  provisions  of  any  of  the 

In  the  above  tables  only  oil  received  ?tafes  to  inter-State  commerce.'  Judge 

direct  from  the  wells  is  taken  into  ac-  ,  sustained  this  position  and  or- 

count  deied  the  hill  dismi  s  d.  Motion  for  an 

,VJ.J)ltlVERIBS  OR  SHIPMENTS.  appeal  "aS  at  once  entered  and  granted. 

pipeline.  Feb.  1888.  March.  1888.  TT*r  t  , 

National  Transit.  .1,843,301.07  1764  167  73  Utilizing  Lima  Fuel. 

oiuaveater  :  '18^  At  Cleveland  April  5  an  experiment 

Pittsburg., .  49,825.47  .57  165  95  was  made  at  the  L  ike  Erie  bolt  works 

j  Southwest  Pennfa  .  23,394.51  14^410*15  with  gas  made  from  cheap  Lima  oil  W 

5:2^  AH,,ntit'  T  Stewart,  of  Pittsburg,  is  the  patentee 

_ ^ _  ’  ~  '  ot  the  process  used  for  making  gas  from 

Total  . 2,188,241.03  2,071,291.29  super-heated  steam  and  air  mixed  with 

Daily  average  75,491.07  66,815.85  gas.  F.  A.  Al  ter,  of  Cleveland,  who  is 

Daily  ayei  age  excess  of  shipments  over  ;  connected  with  the  Standard  Oil  com- 

runs  :  /  J'1  ,  ,  pany,  is  also  in  the  enterprise.  All  of  the 

March,  1888  24,089.76  parties  agree  that  the  new-  gas  is  a  cheap 

fn’unavv'  isSi8  **••££•**!  fue)  ailtl  can  be  easily  applied  for  illumi- 

Decgmber.  ......  43271  79  natinS  purposes,  but  just  at  present  they 

November .  .  '. ’.434863*54  1  are  at  work  on  heating  furnaces.  It  is; 

S&ster  . 21,07840  claimed  that  the  experiment,  without 

AugustT’  's'o-f-e  burners  in  the  furnace,  heavy  railway 

■  r  \ 'NET^STOCKS .  iron  was  successfully  heated  to  a  state  fit 

v  Hll-p  Ws.  V  ■  KC.b  29.  1887.  March  31.  1888  fW  the  l'°US  withi“  «Ve  minUteS- 
NatiouaPirt’ansit  24,204,221.75  23,579,711.15  A  D 

Tide^ter- .  1,221,105.19  1,188,179.57  I  A  Roarer. 

PittUvi-k  131:052  97  There  has  been!  very  material  ex  ten- 

Soitf&xvest  Penn’a  372,283.16  21)3,926.53  hlon  t  ie  nat,,ra^  Sas  belt  ill  the  north- 

Western  At luntie  33,533.53  59’,601.4()  western  part  of  the  country  within  the 

.Macksburg  369,366.67  388,528.ft)  past  week.  A  test  well  drilled  bv  Hiram 

Total  .7  fv. 26,333,678. 10  25  637  531  6’'  Shearer’  011  llis  farm  in  Upper  Burrel 

Net  stocks  decreased :  ’  township  near  Charters  creek,  was 

March : -i 88ft' r  •  m. j  completed  on  Wednesday  last,  at  a  depth 

February,  lftftft . . . .  8^69l'77  i  °f  a  llttle  0Ver  1  ^6°  feet.  It  proved  to 

January,  1888 . l,lS’, 703.67  i  be  a  gusher.  The  pressure  is  440  pounds. 

December  1,300,415.55  '  The  hoarse  roaring  of  the  escaping  gas 

oSSS”: i„.  tor  S  di.-„„.;5?,SS 

September .  293,’299.48  m'les-  This  new  well  is  located  seven 

Aug0st  284^874!  16  miles  northwest  of  the  Pine  Run  develop- 

„  ,  Runs  Shipments  ,  ments.  and  opens  an  immense  scope  of 

K»KS3EISSSk-.  MS  «tt  riM-v 

Daily  average,  January  .36,700.18  74  453.24  democrat. 

Daily  average  December  41 ,917 . 50  85J88  38 

Daily  average  November  .50,160.32  84,023  86  Gas  Company  Election. 

Daily  average  October . 63,486.36  84,564  52  \  f  f  i  i  ,,  , ,  __ 

x  r  At  the  annual  meeting  ot  the  Natural 

Natural  Gas.  Gas  .company  of  West  Virginia .the  fol- 

rp,  ■  ,  ... -as  .  .  .  lowing  officers  were  elected:  Directors. 

1  he,  tqlal  mileage  of  pipes  ni  the  United  J.  J.  Vandergrift.  John  Pitcarn  Jr  C 

States iqajffpot  be  far  from  2,500  miles,  not  !  W.  Batchelor.  J.  G.  Hoffman  Sr  A  J 
i?c|uu]ug  smali  pipes  for  individual  use.  Sweeney,  Thomas  O'Brien,  J  W  Crai<>- 

DlTntit’V-r,°f  >)ipeis  laid  J-  J-  fiuchanan.  B.  W.  Vandergrift’, 
l?J.ba  C1.ty  of  Pittsburg.  The  gas  wells  of  j  Henry  Fisher.  Officers,  C  W  Batch- 
; -epy§>;  ,yanla.  P^uce  from  1,500-000  to  \  elor.  President:  Henry  Fisher,  Treasurer; 
lo.OOO.OOO  cubic  feet  a  day.  High  and  George  Heard,  General  Manager  and  As 
l?T  .pre^m^weUs  a,.^  also  found  in  In-  sistant  Treasurer;  Harris  Buchanan,  Sec- 
diana,  Illinois,  Michigan.  Ohio  and  as  i  retary. 


->tm  .  . 
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THE  PETROLEUM  AGE. 


Action  of  the  Well  Drillers. 

On  account  of  the  uncertain  and  low 
price  of  crude  during  the  first  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  month  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to 
sell  any  portion  of  the  oil  set  aside  for  the 
payment  of  the  idle  well  drillers.  Accor¬ 
dingly,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bradford  As¬ 
sembly,  the  following  articles  were 
adopted : 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Bradford 
lodge  of  the  Well  Drillers’  Union  it  was 
decided  that,  in  consequence  of  the  low 
price  of  oil,  it  would  be  unwise  and  inex¬ 
pedient  to  sacrifice  future  prospects  to 
present  necessity;  and  therefore  it  was- 
agreed  to  waive  monthly  payments  until 
such  time  as  the  price  of  oil  may  justify 
the  resumption  of  same. 

The  above  was  concurred  in  with  a 
unity  of  fee'ing  that  surprised  the  most 
sanguine  member  of  the  Well  Drillers’ 
Union,  showing  their  determination  to 
fulfill  their  part  of  the  contract. 

T.  B.  Humes, 

T.  M.  Griffith, 

B.  McKinney, 

Committee. 

Bradford,  Pa.,  April  11,  1888. 

Many  of  the  assemblies  throughout  the 
region  passed  resolutions  of  a  similar  na¬ 
ture,  but  a  dispatch  sent  out  from 
Washington,  Pa.,  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  It  will  be  seen  that  final 
action  will  be  taken  to-day  when 
other  counsels  may  prevail:  A  meeting 
of  the  Well  Drillers  and  Tool  Dressers’ 
Union  was  held  at  this  place  Thursday 
afternoon.  April  12.  It  was  addressed  by 
Hon.  David  Kirk  and  N.  F.  Clark,  promi¬ 
nent  parties  in  the  shut-down  movement. 
The  meeting  was  held  with  closed  doors 
and  lasted  all  the  afternoon.  The 
presence  of  the  two  gentlemen  was  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  which  the  speakers 
claimed  had  received  the  assent 
of  all  the  upper  country  lodges 
viz.:  To  wait  for  the  payment  of  the  $1  a 
day  promised  them  by  the  Producer’s 
Protective  association  until  the  15th  of 
May,  when  the  Producers’  Protective  as¬ 
sociation  expected  to  obtain  a  better  price 
for  their  oil.  The  resolution  was  not 
passed  and  another  meeting  was  held 
Saturday  afternoon  of  the  same  week. 
The  pay  of  the  men  is  in  arrears 
for  the  month  of  March,  and  some 
of  them  despair  of  ever  getting  it. 
Some  of  the  members  state  that  many 
have  already  returned  to  work  and  that 
others  will  do  so  shortly.  They  com¬ 
plain  that  they  have  not  been  treated 
fairly  in  the  matter.  At  the  meeting- 
on  Saturday  the  final  action  was  deferred 
until  the  next  regular  meeting.  In  spite 
of  all  rumors  the  Assembly  realizes  that 
the  proper  course  has  been  taken  and  the 
Washington  Assembly  will  come  into 
line  and  await  for  future  developments. 

Oil  a  Big  Thing. 

Right  here  in  Pennsylvania,  the  head 
:and  heart  of  the  oleaginous  business, 
many  people  have  no  idea  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  petroleum  developments. 
They  have  heard  queer  stories  of  reverses 
of  fortune  in  the  oil  regions,  used  kero¬ 
sene  for  illuminating  purposes,  read 
something  about  the  Standard  Trust,  and 
wondered  what  on  earth  anybody  could 
find  interesting  in  the  greasian  subject. 
Look  at  these  statistics  of  the  industry, 
compiled  recently  by  competent  authori¬ 
ties:  It  has  cost  $50,(100,000  to  pay 
storage  and  carrying  charges  on  oil 
stocks  since  1881,  $70,000,000  have  been 
lowt  by  oil  speculators  during  the  same 


period.  One  broker  said  his  consumers 
had  lost  $4,000,000  in  1882  and  $1,000,000 
in  1883.  It  has  taken  about  $21,500,000 
to  pay  brokers'  commissions  since 
1881.  making  a  total  of  $147,800,000, 
which  loss  has  been  carried  by  specula¬ 
tors  in  seven  years.  Since  1859  there 
have  been  drilled  about  57.900  wells  at  a 
total  cost  of  $200,000,000.  These  wells 
have  produced  350,000,000  barrels  of  oil, 
which  has  been  sold  for  $375,000,000, 
leaving  a  profit  of  $175,000,000. 

These  are  pretty  respectable  figures, 
yet  they  convey  but  a  poor  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  petroleum  industry  in 
this  Commonwealth.  The  oil  produced 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  finds  its  way  to  the  remotest  cor¬ 
ners  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  It  lights 
the  hut  of  the  Tartar,  the  tent  of  the 
wild  Arab,  the  hovel  of  the  Bushman, 
the  craal  of  the  Caffir.  Nothing  in  the 
world  is  more  cosmopolitan  than  the 
great  illuminator  of  the  century,  which 
armies  of  men  are  employed  in  produc¬ 
ing,  refining  and  transporting.  No  mis¬ 
take  about  it,  oil  is  a  big  thing. — Me- 
Lauren  in  Harrisburg  Telegram. 

Dr.  Pohlman’s  Theory. 

In  Buffalo  last  Friday  evening,  in  his 
paper  on  The  Geology  of  Natural  Gas, 
Dr.  Pohlman  reviewed  the  theories  of 
those  persons  who  believe  that  natural 
gas  may  have  its  origin  in  decompositions 
recompositions  of  water  and  carbonic 
acid  and  that  its  manufacture  may  thus 
go  on  indefinitely.  He  thought,  how¬ 
ever.  the  chemical  theory,  and  with  it 
the  notion  of  an  inexhaustible  supply, 
would  have  to  be  abandoned,  and  quoted 
as  the  best  authority  on  the  subject 
Prof.  Leslie.  State  geologist  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  who  calls  the  amazing  exhibition 
of  oil  and  gas  during  the  last 
twenty  years  “a  temporary  and 
vanishing  phenomenon— one  which  our 
young  men  will  live  to  see  come 
to  its  natural  end.”  He  says  he  is  no  ge¬ 
ologist  if  the  manufacture  of  oil  in  the 
laboratory  of  nature  is  going  on  at  the 
thousandth  part  of  the  rate  of  its  exhaus¬ 
tion,  while  the  end  of  the  gas  supply  \^ill 
come  sooner  than  that  of  the  oil.  Prof. 
Carl!,  a  geologist  on  the  staff  of  the 
Pennsylvania  survey,  was  quoted  to  the 
effect  that  the  deposits  around  Pittsburg 
were  capable,  no  doubt,  of  supplying  a 
reasonable  number  of  wells  many  years, 
but  that  they  would  soon  become  ex¬ 
hausted  if  too  copiously  drawn  upon,  as 
thev  were  likely  to  be  as  a  matter  of 
speculation  by  persons  who  leased  land 
and  drilled  wells  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  making  sales. _ 

Independent  Refiners  and  Pipe  Lines: 

The  Independent  Refiners'  association 
of  Titusville  have  asked  Congress  to  make 
the  provisions  of  the  inter-State  com¬ 
merce  law  apply  to  pipe  lines  which  carry 
petroleum.  If  there  are  any  inter-State 
pipe  lines  that  are  chartered  and  hive 
thus  become  common  carriers  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  this  course, 
while  some  public  benefit  might  result. 
The  worst  trouble  with  the  pipe  lines  so 
far,  however,  has  been  with  those  that 
did  business  exclusively  within  the  State. 
The  inter-State  commerce  law  Avould  be 
powerless  to  prevent  the  evils  of  discrim- 
nation  and  excessive  charges  upon  the 
lines  doing  business  entirely  within  a 
State.  Unless  the  oil  men  can  get  State 
Legislatures  to  help  them  in  this  tnatter 
all  that  Congress  may  do,  if  it  does  all  it 
can,  will  be  of  little  value  to  either  re¬ 
finers  or  producers. — Philadelphia  Times. 


Stray  Notes. 

i  The  Pennsylvania  Gas  company  will 
■  lay  an  additional  eight-inch  main  from 
'  the  wells  to  Erie  this  season. 

Eight  wells  with  14  barrels  production 
belonging  to  Judd  &  Geister,  located  on 
the  Kaufman  farm,  Cranberry  township, 

!  Venango  county,  were  sold  recently  for 
I  $8,500. 

The  wells  on  the  Giffin  farm,  that  have 
been  put  down  by  John  McKeown,  have 
shown  nothing  in  any  of  the  sands, 
neither  gas  nor  oil. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  drill 
for  gas  on  the  Clayton  farm,  near  Geneva 
station,  on  the  Ft.  Wayne  railroad,  in 
Beaver  county.  It  is  thought  that  an 
arm  of  the  Sheffield  district  will  be  found 
there. 

A  well  drilled  on  the  Blank  farm,  near 
Haworth's  mills,  Pithole  district,  is 
pumping  20  barrels  a  day.  The  oil  is 
very  dead  and  is  pronounced  to  be 
“flood  oil,”  with  the  water  not  far  be¬ 
hind  it. 

Matthew  Addy  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati, 
O. ,  who  are  erecting  an  immense  plant 
at  Addyson — about  ten  miles  west  of 
Cincinnati — for  the  manufacture  of  cast 
iron  pipe,  have  ordered  several  Loomis 
producers  for  making  fuel  gas. 

Negotiations  for  a  consolidation  of  the 
Wheeling  Natural  Gas  company  and  the 
West  Virginia  Gas  company  have  ceased 
for  a  time  at  least.  No  agreement  could 
be  reached  in  regard  to  which  set  of  offi¬ 
cers  should  conduet  the  combined  com¬ 
panies. 

The  Burgettstown  Oil  and  Gas  com¬ 
pany’s  test  well  has  reached  the  depth  of 
3,000  feet,  and  operations  have  ceased. 
A  small  amount  of  oil  and  gas  has  been 
found,  but  not  in  paying  quantities.  This 
is  the  third  test  well  drilled  there  in  the 
last  two  years.  : 

By  the  development  of  natural  gas 
Kokomo  in  one  year’s  time  has  secured 
ten  factories  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $600,000,  producing  in  products  nearly 
$1,000,000  yearly,  employing  900  hands, 
with  a  weekly  pay-roll  of  $10,000.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  she  has  secured  an  investment 
of  half  a  million  dollars  in  reality,  has 
built  500  new  residences  and  business 
houses,  and  has  increased  her  population 
2,000. 


An  Encouraging  Outlook. 

The  excess  of  deliveries  over  runs  per 
day  thus  far  this  month  has  averaged 
30,704  barrels,  which  indicates  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  stocks  during  April  of  more 
than  900,000  barrels.  To  this  factor  must 
be  added  the  decrease  of  operations  in 
Saxonburg  and  the  possibility  that  re¬ 
striction  will  yet  be  carried  to  other  pro¬ 
ductive  fields.  A  few  facts  like  these 
demonstrate  why  the  back  bone  of  the 
shut-down  grows  stronger  as  the  months 
roll  by.  It  has  its  second  wind  and 
winks  knowingly  when  people  ask  how 
long  it  is  going  to  last. 


The  sad  case  of  John  Summers,  who. 
was  recently  taken  to  the  Warren  State 
Hospital,  is  a  living  example  of  what  the 
mad  whirl  of  excitement  around  the  bull 
ring  of  an  Oil  Exchange  will  do.  He 
was  well  knowm  in  Pittsburg  and  Oil 
City  as  an  extensive  oil  broker  and  as  the 
first  operator  in  the  Pithole  field.  He  is 
the  picture  of  his  former  self,  but  with 
his  active  and  energetic  brain  silent. 


THE  PETROLEUM  AGE. 


Stocks  Abroad. 

Reports  of  stocks  in  London  and  the  seven  principal  Con¬ 
tinental  ports  are  summarized  in  the  following  statement: 


Stocks  Afloat  and  Ashore,  Barrels 

Seven  Continental  ports .  558  353 

London  and  English  ports .  119^573 

Total  stocks  afloat  and  ashore .  677  826 

Increase  in  stocks  since  February  25 .  46,062 


Feb.  25,  1888.. 
Ra  rrels. 
521,111 
1 10,653 

631,764 


A  detailed  statistical  table  giving  the  stocks  on  hand,  the 
stocks  in  vessels  on  the  ocean,  and  the  amount  unloading 
from  the  vessels  at  the  different  ports  is  appended,  which 
shows  at  a  glance  the  condition  of  affairs  abroad  and  the  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  1887.  The  shipments  represent  the  amount  of  oil  going  to 
the  interior  of  Europe  from  the  seaports: 


STOCKS  IN  FOREIGN  PORTS  MARCH  24,  1888. 


Ports. 

Stocks 

March  24. 

Stocks  afloat 
March  24. 

Load  ing 
March  24. 

( r l'n  mi  total  stocks 
afloat  and  loadina. 

Receipts 
from  Juln  1. 

Shipments 

1887  1888 

Barrels,  Barrels. 

1887 

Barrels. 

1888 

Harr  el-. 

1887 

Barrel s. 

1888 

Barrels. 

‘  1887 
Barrels. 

1888 

Barrels. 

lssi; 

Ba  rt'els. 

1887 

1886 

1887 

Bremen . 

Hamburg . 

Antwerp . 

Rotterdam . 

Amsterdam . 

Stettin . 

Dan7,ig . 

Total . 

66.545  40,078 

33,540  35,472 

41,960  72,079 

4.424  1,781 

9,415  7.531 

4,670  7,873 

15,571  218 

176,125  16i>,032 

.50,421 

60,24-3 

35,131 

43,689 

29,480 

23,229 

. 

239,193 

11,571 

126,643 

49,415 

14,7445 

44,710 

21,802 

3,137 

272)021 

13,600 

21,100 

36,500 

33,800 

4,200 

. 

109,200 

20,000 

29,200 

34,000 

34,000 

4,000 

121,200 

>130,566 

114,8845 

113,5911 

81,913 

38,895 

29,099 

15,571 

524,518 

71,649 

191,315 

155,494 

50,524 

52,241 

33,675 

3,355 

558,253 

544,35*1 

710,011 

680,437 

390,144 

187,149 

283,450 

.54,945 

2,850,495 

636,291 
808,991 
696,572 
380,800 
188,333 
268,853 
41,741 
3,021  580 

689,190 

831,336 

799,478 

467,659 

245,212 

294,673 

68,811 

16,596 
889, 0UU 
728,175 
428,902 
212,040 
297,591 
67,568 

MWUWU . |  87,504]  78,153 

Total  stocks  Continental  ports 

70,564 

158,063 

1 

1 10,653 

5  K3,15i 
1885 

1 886 

604,551 

1887 

1888 

Total  afloat  “  " 

Total  loading  .  . 

553,333 

223,682 

154,64X1 

931,615 

229,251 

339,639 

,176,125 

239,193 

165,032 

272,021 

Total . 

Afloat  and  loading  for  direct  Continental  ports 

699,190 

524,518 

121,200 

558,253 

_ _ _  name  hea,  exclusive  s-tettin  and  Danzig 

15,750 

18,600 

32,400 

18,300 

. London . ' 

957,965 

731,990i 

575,2181 

English  harbors,  exclusive  London 
Grand  total . 

26,800 

1,089,604 

118,173 
22,200 j 
872,363 

158,068 

58,400; 

791,686 

OFFICIAL  STATEMENT-EXPORTS  OF  PETROLEUM,  MARCH,  1888. 


B\  WM,  F.  SW1TZLER,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C..  APRIL  10.  1888. 


Customs 

Districts. 

Miner  a 

Crude. 

Dollars. 

Napthas. 

Illuminating. 

Lubricating  and 
Paraflne  Oils. 

Residuum. 

Total. 

Gallons. 

— 

u<nia  rs. 

( ration a.  Dollars. 

Gallons. 

Dollars. 

Gallons. 

Dollars. 

137 

Gallons. 

1.50,941 

32,932,109 

14,186,093 

25,220 

Dollars. 

Boston  &  Charles¬ 
town,  Mass . 

New  York,  N.  Y. . 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Baltimore,  Md . 

Total  March,  1888. . 
Total  March,  1887. 
Total  9  months 
ending  M’ch  31, ’88 
Total  9  months 
ending  Me’h31,’87 

2,313,176 

3,029,892 

177,953 

202,258 

292,517 

390,440 

24,188 

28,384 

119,435!  12,189 

28,460,969  2,398,601 

10,682,708  830,288 

25,220|  3,415 

31,506 

1,833,767 

83,053 

5,993 

321,578 

6,055 

1,680 

18,182 

2,922,457 

1,165,985 

3,415 

5,373,068 

4,425,609 

69,754,966 

60,115,810 

380,211 

295,708 

4,719.142 

3,849,886 

682,957 

485,096 

9.474,699 

12,699,566 

52,572 

46,263 

779,217 

1,116,507 

39,288,332  3,344,493 

35,491,793  2,783,216 

339,257,098  26,286, 838 

342,180,214  26,625,985 

1,948,326 

2,260,483 

16,990,722 

12,659,222 

332,626 

389,139 

2,854,769 

2,321,036 

1,680 

446,124 

9:16,516 

1,963,400 

137 

20,616 

48,470. 

97,590 

47,294,363 

43,109,105 

436,414,001 

429,638,212 

4,110,039 
3, 534, 942 

34,688,430 

34,011,004 

CRUDE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  MARCH,  1888. 


Day  of  Month  and  Week. 


1—  Thursday 

2—  Friday _ 

3—  Saturday . 


5 —  Monday . 

6—  Tuesday . 

7—  Wednesday. . 

8 —  Thursday  . . 

9—  Friday  ...... 

10 —  Saturday 


12—  Monday . 

13—  Tuesday  . .  .  . 

14—  Wednesday. . 

15—  Thursday 

16 —  Friday . 

17—  Saturday  ... 


19 —  Monday . 

20—  Tuesday . 

21 —  W  ednesday . . 

22—  Thursday 

23—  Friday. 

24—  Saturday 


26 —  Monday . 

27—  Tuesday . 

28 —  Wednesday. 

29—  Thursday 

30—  Friday . 

31—  Saturday  . . 


Bradford. 

Oil  Citv. 

§  S  £  9 

2  §,  |  s 

Ilfs. 

§359 

2  a  5  s  . 

1.  $  2  1/ 

93 

93 

93)4> 
93 
99: 


95 

95 

95 % 
95)4 
97% 
96% 
97% 
973% 

96% 

96% 

95% 

93% 

93% 

89 

90% 

90% 

90 
85% 

Holiday. 

88% 


94% 

93% 

94% 

94% 

94% 

93% 

92 

93 

93% 

93% 

94 

92% 

93% 

92% 

94 

93% 

93% 

93% 

93% 

93% 

00 

93% 

98% 

93% 

1  01 

99% 

97 

97% 

1  00 

1  00% 

95% 

94% 

95% 

96 

96% 

&% 

95 

95 

95% 

96% 

95 

96% 

95 

96% 

95% 

97% 

98% 

97% 

98 

97% 


96 

93% 

93% 

90% 

91 

91% 

90 

87% 


95 

95% 

96% 

96% 

97 

97% 

95% 

95 

93% 

91% 

88% 

87% 

89% 

90% 

85 

85% 


96% 
95% 
93% 
93% 
88% 
90% 

90% 
90% 
85% 
87% 

88%  83%  84% 


96 

97% 

98% 

97% 

95 
97% 

97% 

96% 

96 
93% 
93% 


91 

91% 

90 

87% 


New  York. 

~  3  F~ 
"S’  S 


93% 

92% 

92% 


96% 

94% 

94% 

95 

94% 

95 

96% 

96% 

96% 

97 

95% 

95 

93% 

91% 

88% 

88% 

89% 

90 

85 

85 


94% 

93 

93% 

93% 

98% 


94 

93% 

92% 

93% 

93% 


97%  1  00 

95%  96 


95 
96% 

96 
97% 
96% 
97% 
97% 
97% 


94% 

95% 

95 

96 
97% 
96% 
97% 
97% 


96%  '  97 
95%  j  96% 
93%  95% 

93%  93% 

88%  '  93% 
90%  ;  89 

90%  j  90% 
90  90% 

85%  |  89% 
87%  '  85% 


87%  83%  84% 


88 


94% 

93% 

94% 

94 
1  00 
1  00 
96% 
95% 
96% 

96 

97% 

98% 

97% 

97% 

97% 

97% 

96% 

96 

93% 

93% 

90% 

91% 

91% 

90 

87% 

88 


935% 

92% 

92% 

93% 

93% 

96% 

94% 

94% 

94% 

94 
96 

96% 

96% 

96% 

97% 

95% 

95 
93% 
91% 
88% 
88% 

89% 

90 

84% 

85 


Pittsburg. 


f 

94%  94%  94% 

93%  93%  93% 

93%  93%  94 


93% 

98% 

97% 

95% 

94% 

96% 

95% 

97% 

96% 

97% 

97% 

97% 

96% 

95% 

93% 

93% 

88% 

90% 

90% 

90% 

85% 

87% 


93% 
93% 
1  00 
9li 
95 
95 

94% 

95 
97% 
96% 
97% 
97% 

97 

96 
95% 
93% 
93% 
89 

90% 

91 

89% 

85 


93% 
1  00 
1  00% 
96% 
95% 
96% 

96 

97% 

9S% 

97% 

98 

97% 

97% 

96% 

96 

93% 

93% 

90% 

91 

91% 

90 

87% 


93% 

92% 

92% 

93% 

93% 

96% 

84% 

94% 

95 

94% 

95 

96% 

96% 

96% 

97 

95% 

94% 

93% 

91% 

88% 

88% 

89% 

90 

85 

85 


94% 

93% 

93% 

93% 

98% 

97% 

95% 

95 
96% 

96 
97% 
96% 
97% 
97% 
97% 

96% 

95% 

93% 

93% 

88% 

90% 

90% 

90 

85% 

87£j 


&K  85 


87%  87%  83%  84% 
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THE  PETROLEUM  AGE. 


ACME  OIL  COMPANY, 


REFINERS  OF  PETROLEUM. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 


ACME  OIL! 


'VTCytr  ‘vra 
?.£&.  • 
:M:_  '• 

H.ir-  . 
*»i' 


WITH  GREAT  CARE  FOR  FANILT  USE! 


..  .liJO'f 


Absolutely  Safe  and  the  Best  Illuminator  in  the  World. 


&'r 


X\*r- 


r  *yz . 

.xyisM  ■■ -\ 


WORKS  AT  OLEAN,  N.  Y.,*AND  TITUSVILLE,  PA. 


•,&.  «£>»;.  .at  ‘W». 


MAIN  OFFICE,  26  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
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THE  AT  AX  ENGINE! 


Manufactured  by  HARMON,  GIBBS  &  CO. 


Is  still  the  favorite  in  every  field  from  the  400  feet  wells  of  Grand  Valley  to  the  3,000  feet  wells  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  Economy  in  Fuel,  Strength,  Power,  Speed  and  Durability  are  its  strong  points.  Nearly  2,000  now 
in  use  and  you  may  travel  from  Wellsville,  N.  Y„  to  Macksburg,  ().,  and  not  find  one  in  a  junk  or  repair  shop. 
®5g“We  finish  them  in  the  shop  and  do  not  have  to  follow  them  into  the  field  to  make  them  run.“?g^ 
Record  of  “Ajax”  No.  1  105,  over  22,000  feet  and  still  drilling. 


BARDFORD  STEAM  LAUNDRY! 


GODFREY  &  HUNT,  PROPRIETORS 


Works  Nos.  9  to  17  Bishop  St.  Office  55  Main  St.,  -  BRADFORD,  PA. 


TELEPHONE.  DELIVERY  WAGONS. 


J.  W.  McFarland. 


J.  B.  Howe.  For  OIL  or  GAS  WELL  PACKERS 


JAMES  C.  BOYCE, 


-^•McFarland  &  howe<- 


SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  TO 


ATTORNEY -AT -LAW, 


BROKERS  IN 


S.  R.  DRESSER,  Bradford,  Pa. 


OIL  PRODUCTION. 


Solicitor  of  Patents  and  Attorney 
in  Patent  Causes. 


Buy,  Sell  and  Lease  all  kinds  of  Oil  Properties. 
Information  Carefully  Given 


81  MAIN  STREET. 


Wlio  will  till  them  promptly  with  the 
Best  Malleable  Iron  Frame  and 
Superior  Quality  of  Rubber 


Room  No.  3, 


Over  Oil  Well  Supply  Co. .Limited. 

He  Makes  a  Specialty  of  the  Packer  Business 

pock  Box  Ijp5  Bradford.  Pa,  and  can  give  you  anything  in  that  line.  Cor,  Main  &  Webster  Sts,,  BRADFORD,  P^, 


i-t  .if,. 
'  -JK  I 
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THE  PETROLEUM  AGE. 


PITTSBURG  &  WESTERN  RAILROAD. ' 

In  effect  Oc-t.  24,  1887.  Central  time, 
hour  slower  than  Eastern  time. 

One 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

! 

Southbound  Trains. 

STATIONS. 

No. 

23. 

No.  No. 
25.  17. 

No. 

19. 

A  M 

A  M 

A  M  A  M 

P  M 

Bradford  ....  Lv . 

.  7:10 

Mt.  Jewett . 

......  9  15 

Kane .  . 

.  10  10 

Sheffield  June . 

.  .  .  11  04 

P  M 

Marienville .  . 

.  1212 

Tylersburg . 

.  12.55 

(  larion  Junction . 

6  20  1  45 

4  00 

Clarion . 

5  50  12  35 

3  30 

Shippenville . 

6  30  1  58 

4  14 

Knox . 

6  45  2  14 

4  33 

St.  Petersburg . 

7  24  3  04 

5  20 

Foxburg . 

5  40 

7  38  3  25 

5  40 

Parker . 

Bruin .  . 

5  .50 

6  08 

6  18 

6  22 

7  48  3  36 

8  06  3  59 

8  17  4  10 

8  22  4  17 

Ivarns . 

9 

8  36  4  32 

_ 

St.  Joe . 

6  50 

8  50  4  45 

P  M 

Butler .  5  15 

7  18 

9  30  5  20 

1  50 

Renfrew .  5  28 

7  39 

9  46  5  38 

2  13 

Callery  Junction  5  50 

8  05 

10  10  6  00 

2  35 

Allegheny _ Ar  7  10 

9  33 

11  25  7  23 

4  00 

Northbound  Trains. 

STATIONS. 

No. 

8. 

No.  No. 
18.  24. 

No. 

26. 

P  M 

A  M 

A  M  P  M 

P  M 

Allegheny  .  Lv  5  40 

9  20 

7  20  1  40 

4  40 

Callery  Junction  7  30 

10  50 

8  40  3  00 

6  10 

Renfrew .  8  02 

11  12 

9  00  3  21 

6  33 

Butler  .  8  30 

St.  Joe . 

Millerstown . 

11  3) 

9  21  3  50 

9  50  4  15 

10  06  4  32 

10  20  4  45 

10  24  4  50 

7  05 
738 
753 
806 

8  10 

Petrolia . 

Bruin . 

20 

10  35  5  00 

8  22 

Parker . 

A  M 

10  52  5  18 

8  39 

Foxburg . 

6  27 

11  -“15  5  45 

850 

St.  Petersburg . 

6  44 

1141  6  00 

P  M 

Knox . 

7  49 

12  32  6  45 

Shippenville . 

8  11 

12  53  7  02 

8  30 

1  14  7 15 

Clarion . 

9  00 

2  15  7  45 

. 

Tvlersburg . 

1  48  . 

2  26 

Sheffield  June . 

3  06  . 

Kane . Ar . 

3  58  j . 

Mt.  Jewett . 

4  40  . 

Bradford . . 

6  35  | . 

“ - 

No.  4  leaves  Allegheny  at  0  a  m;  Gallery 
Junction,  7:30;  Renfrew,  7:15;  arrives  at  Butler 
8:10  a  m. 

No.  29  leaves  Butler  11:45  a  m;  Renfrew,  12:08;  i 
arrives  at  Gallery  Junction  12:25;  Allegany,  1:55 
p  m 

Westbound  train  leaves  Gallery  Junction  as 
follows: 

Gleveland  and  Toledo  express  8:35  a  in;  New 
Castle  accommodation  3:05  p  in;  Chicago  ex¬ 
press,  with  through  sleeping  car,  1:44  p  m; 
Zelienople  accommodation  (5:10  p  m. 

Sunday  trains,  Nos  23,  2(5  and  29,  run  daily. 
On  Sundays  No.  24  will  run 25  minutes  late  and 
connect  at  Callery  Junction  for  Newcastle. 
No.  29  one  hour  late  and  connect  at  Gallery 
Junction  with  Chicago  express, 

Nos.  7  and  17  will  run  daily  between  Butler 
and  Allegheny. 

No.  50,  Sundays  only.  Leaves  Allegheny  at 
12:40  p  in;  Gallery  Junction,  1;50  p  m;  arrives  at 
Renfrew  2:14;  Butler,  2:35. 

C  W  BASSETT. 

General  Passenger  Agent. 


Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley  &  Pittsburg. 


No. 

No. 

;  No. 

Going  North. 

2 

4. 

6. 

A  M 

P  M 

A  M 

Titusville . 

. . .  Lv 

7  35 

3  20 

735 

Grand  Valley- . 

“  1 

8  03 

3  48 

8  01 

Irvineton . 

8  45  1 

4  36  ' 

8  44 

Warren . 

8  58 

4  53 

856 

Junction . 

9  55 

5  45 

9  48 

Lilly  Dale . 

*k 

10  50 

6  36 

10  37 

Dunkirk . 

.  ..Ar 

11  25 

7  10 

11  12 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Going  South. 

1. 

3. 

5. 

A  M 

I  P  M 

P  M 

Dunkirk . 

.  Lv 

9  25 

4  00 

2  40 

Lilly  Dale . 

10  03 

438 

3  14 

Junction . 

11  02 

5  45 

4  08 

Warren . 

11  55 

644 

5  06 

P  M 

Irvineton . 

U 

1210 

7  00 

5  22 

Grand  Valley . 

12  58 

7  49 

6  12 

Titusville, . 

•  Ar 

1  20 

8  15 

1  640 

Braifford,  Bordell  &  Kinzoa  R.  R 

Of  1 

-AND- 

Bradford,  Eldred  &  Cuba  R,  R, 

In  effect  Jan.  30,  1888. 


Westward.  _  Eastward. 


p  m 

a  m 

Ar  Lv  a  m 

p  m 

5  15  11  50 

....  Bradford .  .  7  25 

2  25 

4  40  11  15 

Kinzua  Junct  n  8  05 

3  05 

4  33  11  08 

—  Rew  City  —  8  13 

3  12 

4  13  10  48 

. RixfoM  —  8  31 

3  28 

a  in 

4  08  10  43 

..Duke  Centre. .  8  36 

3  33 

a  m 

10 10 

3  SO 10  25 

. Eldred .  8  55 

3  50 

1  25 

9  45 

3  32  10  10 

.  Bullis  Mills  9  10 

4  05 

1  45 

9  26 

3  17 

9  54 

4  21 

2  10 

8  55 

3  04 

9  40 

.  Little  Genesee  9  40 

4  35 

2  35 

8  40 

2  55 

9  30 

.  .  Bolivar.  9  50 

4  45 

2  55 

7  50 

2  28 

9  03 

..Allentown....  10  15 

5  12 

3  35 

7  00 

1  55 

8  30  lv.  Wells ville  ar  10  50 

5  45 

4  15 

a  m 

p  m 

a  m 

a  m 

p  m 

p  m 

29 

3 

N.Y.  L.  E.  &  W.  8 

22 

10  45 

2  37 

.Hornellsville.  12  12 

8  35 

8  48 

11  58 

. .  .  Elmira .  1  50 

10  10 

11  28 

12  44 

Lv  “  Ar| 

11  30 

5  00 

...New  York  .  10  37 

7  57 

p  m 

p  m 

!p  m 

a  m 

p  m 

p  m 

a  m 

a  m 

p  m 

7  40 

10  35  ar  .Bradford  lv  8  20 

5  25 

7  05 

10  00  Kinzua  Junct’n  9  00 

6  05 

6  59 

10  62 

9  54 

. Aiken .  9  06 

6  11 

9  48 

. Davis .  9  12 

9  23 

6  17 

6  47 

9  50 

9  42 

. .  .Simpson.  9  18 

6  23 

6  35 

9  30 

.  .Ormsby _ ;  9  30 

6  35 

6  00 

9  05 

8  55 

Smethport ...  10  05  10  15 

7  10 

6  00 

8  55 

. .  Mt.  Jewett  .  10  05 

7  10 

5  15 

8  10 

.  ..Kane  ar  10  50 

7  55 

p  m 

a  m 

a  m 

a  m 

PITTSBURG  &  WESTERN. 


1 

1  04' 

1  40 
3  25 
3  36 
3  45 
5  20 

7  20 

12  32 
10  50 

9  21 

7  20 

. Petrolia  — 

a  m 

Lv  Ar 

. .  Allegheny. . . 

p  m 

No  Sunday  Trains. 

JNO.  C.  MCKENNA. 
Supt.  ai  d  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


PHILADELPHIA  4  ERIE  RAILROAD. 


Time  table  in  effect  Nov.  15,  1886.  Eastern 
standard  time. 


Eastward. 


i  No.  No.  No.  No. 
I  18.  |  8.  i  4.  !  12. 


A  M 


A  M 


P  M 


P  M 


Erie . Lv 

Corry  . “ 

Irvineton . “ 

Warren . “ 

Kane . Ar 

Kane .  Lv 

Johnsonburg  .  “ 


Emporium  Junction. .  “ 
Lock  Haven  . “ 


7  35 
900 
950 

10  05 

11  25 


6  25 
6  58 
830 

11  15 


245 
413 
5  00 

5  15 

6  30 
6  55 
730 
9  15 

1158 


5  25 
6,55 

7  50 

8  05 

9  15 


P  M 


A  M 


Williamsport . “ 

Harrisburg . Ar 

Philadelphia . 


Westward. 


No. 

i  11. 


12  20 
313 
650 


No. 

3. 


125 
4  30 
8  25 


No. 

11. 


No, 

17. 


Philadelphia . Lv 

Harrisburg . “ 

Williamsport . “ 

Lock  Haven . “ 

Emporium  J  unction . .  “ 
Johnsonburg . “ 


Kane . Ar 

Kane . Lv 

Warren . w 

Irvineton . “ 

Corry . “ 

Erie . Ar 


A  M 

P  M 

A  M 

P  M 

11  25 

7  40 

A  M 

330 

1125 

P  M 

7  10 

2  25 

7  58 

3  15 

10  30 

6  25 

12  00 

8  02 

P  M 

12  40 

835 

6  35 

100 

4  id 

7  45 

1  58 

5  25 

7  58 

209 

546 

8  55 

256 

645 

10  10 

400 

8  05 

Trains  daily  except  Sunday. 

Through-car  arrangement  westward— Erie 
1  mail— Pullman  palace  sleeping  cars  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  Erie,  and  Philadelphia  to  Williamsport 
(cars  open  to  receive  passengers  at  Philadel- 
I  phia  at  10/p  m),  and  Washington  to  Williaqas- 
j  port.  Passenger  coaches  from  Philadelphia  to 
I  Erie,  and  Baltimore  to  Williamsport, 


Niagara  express— Pullman  parlor  car  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Williamsport. 

Through-car  arrangement  eastward — day 
express — Pullman  parlor  car  Williamsport  to 
Philadelphia.  Passenger  coaches  Kane  to 
Philadelphia,  and  from  Williamsport  to  Balti¬ 
more. 

Erie  mail — Pullman  sleeper  Erie  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Williamsport  to  Philadelphia  (car 
open  to  receive  passengers  at  Williamsport  at 
9pm).  Passenger  coaches  Erie  to  Philadelphia, 
and  Williamsport  to  Baltimore.  Sleeping  car 
Williamsport  to  Washington. 


WHEELING  &  LAKE  ERIE  RAILROAD. 


Time  table  in  effect  Jan.  1888.  Central 
standard  time . 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Eastward . 

5. 

7. 

9.* 

l.» 

A  M 

P  M 

P  M 

A  M 

.Lv 

7  45 

1  10 

4  50 

Oak  Harbor . 

Ar 

8  41 

2  05 

545 

906 

230 

6  10 

Clyde  . 

9  22 

2  47 

625 

Bellevue . 

9  37 

303 

6  40 

Monroeville . 

Lv 

9  55 

320 

658 

310 

Norwalk . 

10  10 

338 

7  15 

322 

Wellington . 

11  00 

4  32 

808 

400 

CTest  on . 

- 

. 

11  53 

520 

9  05 

4  47 

P  M 

Orrville . 

. .  Ar 

12  20 

548 

940 

*515 

A  M 

Orrville . 

.  .Lv 

12  40 

5  53 

7  05 

7  05 

Massillon . 

\  Ar 
)  Lv 

1  20 

1  20 

635 

6  35 

7  52 
752 

752 
7  52 

Navarre . 

ia5 

650 

8  10 

810 

Valiev  Junction. , 

.Lv 

215 

7  40 

8  55 

8  55 

New  Cumberland 

2  28 

753 

9  10 

910 

Sherrodsville . 

240 

805 

925 

9  25 

Leees  ville . 

248 

813 

940 

940 

Bowerston . 

. .  Ar 

2  55 

820 

9  50 

9  50 

Canal  Dover . 

2  57 

6  05 

. 

A  M 

New  Comerstown . 

338 

6  45 

. 

Cambridge . 

438 

7  45 

Maeksburg . 

609 

9  15 

. 

Marietta . 

. .  Ar 

7  25 

10  25 

. 

. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Westward . 

5. 

8. 

4 

2. 

A  M 

P  M 

A  M 

Marrietta . 

..Lv 

6  00 

12  10 

Maeksburg . 

7  15 

1  24 

Cambridge . 

8  57 

300 

New  Comerstown 

10  00 

400 

Canal  Dover . 

10  42 

440 

; 

Bowerston . 

11  25 

3  45 

5  55 

Leesville . 

11  32 

3  55 

602 

Sherrodsville  .... 

11  40 

4  10 

610 

New  Cumberland 

11  52 

4  25 

622 

P  M 

Valley  Junction. . 

12  20 

5  02 

645 

Navarre . 

12  50 

5  35 

735 

Massillon . 

105 

5  50 

800 

Orrville . 

\  Ar 
f  Lv 

1  40 

1  45 

6  25 
*6*5 

8  55 

9  13 

( 'rest  on . 

2  18 

7  02 

942 

Wellington . 

3  05 

743 

10  33 

A  M 

Norwalk . 

3  55 

825 

1125 

725 

Monroeville . 

4  07 

8  35 

1137 

7  35 

Bellevue . 

423 

9  15 

11  55 

7  51 

P  M 

Civile 

439 

929 

12  10 

806 

455 

9  45 

12  28 

8  23 

Oak  Harbor  . 

520 

12  53 

845 

Toledo . 

. .  Ar 

6  20 

♦1045 

150 

940 

HURON  DIVISION. 


i  No. 

Northward.  !  25. 

No. 

27. 

A  M 

P  M 

Norwalk . •  ^  y 

700 

7  25 

7  37 

7  55 

3  55 
420 

4  32 
450 

Friese  Landing . 

Southward . 

No. 

26. 

No. 

28. 

A  M 

9  10 
9  25 
9  45 
10  20 

P  M 
530 
545 
603 
630 

Friese  Landing . 

Norwalk . j^y 

Monroeville . Ar 

♦Daily. 

This  road  is  now  open  through  from  Toledo 
to  Bowerston.  connecting  with  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  system  for  all  points  east . 

Through-Car  Service— Between  Toledo,  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Marietta;  between  Toledo  and  Bow¬ 
erston:  between  Toledo  and  Akron,  Youngs¬ 
town  and  Pittsburg;  between  Chicago,  Akron, 
Youngstown  and  Pittsburg. 

JAMES  M.  HALL, 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  Gen’l  Pass.  A*’t, 
General  Manager. 
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TO  MY  PATRONS  IN  PETROLEUM 
REAL  ESTATE. 

As  I  expect  to  be  absent  from  the  city 
some  portion  of  the  time  for  the  coming 
rear,  I  have  arranged  with  the  well- 
known  firm  of  C.  P.  Cody  and  Bro.  for  a 
joint  interest  with  me  in  the  future  of 
the  business  under  the  firm  name  of  the 
“Petroleum  Real  Estate  Co.,  Limited." 
We  are  prepared  to  buy,  sell  and  lease  all 
kinds  of  oil  and  timber  lands  and  city 
property,  negotiate  contracts  and  loans, 
and  do  a  general  commission  business. 

Information  carefully  given.  Address 
Petroleum  Real  Estate  Co.,  Limited, 
Lock  Box  1,  275. 

C.  D.  ANGELL. 


BRIGHTEST  ,»»  BIST  '  W.  S  W.  I).  It.  TilPO  TjU«. 


TIE  DHL!  OIL  NEWS 


OF  BRADFORD. 


PACKERS! 


For  OIL  and  GAS  Wells. 


Anchor  Packers  at  Lowest  Prices.  Supporting 
Packers.  Pack  Guaranteed.  Easily 
Drawn.  Address, 


miller  &  McConnell, 

144  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Law  Blanks!  Blank  Books! 
BOOK  BINDING. 

Ridgway  Publishing  CunLim'Icl 

RIDGWAY,  PA. 


A  Morning  Newspaper  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  People  of  the  Oil  Country. 
Independent  in  all  things.  Untramelled 
and  unsubsidized.  Chronicler  of  Oil,  Gas, 
Local  and  General  News.  An  Advertising 
Medium  covering  the  entire  Oil  Country. 


NOKTHW’D. 

SOUTH  W’l). 

3 

1 

STATIONS. 

0 

4 

2  (Ml 

6  IK)  Lv 

Waynesburg  \r 

16  35 

6  25 

2  15 

0  15  . . 

• . .  S\  camore . 

10  17 

6  07 

2  23 

0  23 

. Swart 

10  (HI 

5  59 

2  30 

6  250  .  . 

Deer  Lick 

10  02 

2  3s 

1;  38 

.  W  est  Union . 

9  53 

5  43 

2  47 

(j  47  ... 

.  . Dunn . 

9  43 

5  33 

2  50 

0  51J . 

Lindlev’s  51  ills ... 

9  40 

5  30 

3  01 

7  02  .... 

5 Vest  Amity . 

0  28 

5  IS 

0  ()(> 

7  OS  .  , 

. .  Luellen . 

<l  '>> 

5  12 

3 11 

7  13  . . . 

. Baker . 

9  17 

5  07 

3  14 

7  20 

McCracken . 

9  13 

5  00 

3  27 

7  35  . 

.  .  Vankirk . 

9  00 

4  47 

3  4(1 

7  50  . . 

Braddock . 

8  48 

4  33 

5  55 

8  05  Ar  . 

Washington  Lv 

S  35 

4  20 

ti  30 

9  55  Ar 

Pittsburg  Lv 

0 10 

1  55 

The  People's  Paper 


- 1 


ALL  THE  NEWS! 


With  crisp  comments.  Warmly  en 
dorsed  by  the  Oil  Producers  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
consistent  and  earnest  friend 
of  the  Petroleum  Interests. 


Are  now  sole  proprietors  and  publishers 
of  the  celebrated  “Schcening 
Series"  of  Copyrighted 


TERMS : 

Per  Week .  15  cents 

!  Three  Months  . Two  dollars 

j  One  Near  .  Eight  dollars 

Delivered  in  all  places  where  we  have 
|  agencies.  Otherwise  furnished  by  mail 
i  at  same  terms,  postpaid. 


-Hn,  *  Conveyancing  Blanks^-  ,  SpECIAL  OFFER  : 


Consisting  of  nearly  four  hundred  different 
forms,  and  printed  on  the  best  linen  ledger 
They  are  complete,  uniform,  accurate, 
and  have  tne  endorsement  of  the 
best  law  judges  in  the  State 
Write  for  Catalogue 
Discount  to  Dealers 


•Htfe  Also  Manufacture  Blank  Books-^- 

And  do  all  branches  of  Book  Binding,  Paper 
Ruling,  Gilding,  etc.,  in  the  neatest  stvle 
of  the  art  Hotel  registers  a  specialty'. 
Give  us  a  trial.  We  guarantee  our 
work  equal  to  that  of  anv  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  United  States 

Write  for  Estimates, 

Address  Above, 


I  The  Daily  Oil  News  and  The  Petroleum 
Age,  forming  an  invaluable  record 
of  oil  and  general  intelligence, 
sent  postpaid  for  one  year  for 
Ten  Dollars,  payable  in 
advance.  All  inter¬ 
ested  in  oil  should 
avail  themselves 
of  this  offer. 


P.  C\  &  st.  L.  R.  R. 


1  line  given  above  is  Central  standard,  which 
is  40  minutes  slower  than  Pittsburg  or  local 
time,  or  one  hour  slower  than  Eastern  time. 

The  Company  reserve  the  right  to  vary  from 
this  schedule  as  circumstances  may  require. 
All  trains  daily  except  Sunday. 


I 


C  E.  BOWER,  Superintendent. 


Vigilant  in  championing  the  interests 
of  the  Oil  Country  against  the  en- 
roaehments  of  monopoly. 


THE  DAILY  OIL  NEWS, 

§f.  Jameg  Place,  Bradford,  Pa 


Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pitts¬ 
burg  Railway. 

The  new  short  line  between  Buffalo,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  I.ouis, 
Kansas  City,  San  Francisco  and  all  points 
North,  South,  East  and  West. 

For  tickets,  time  tables  and  full  information 
call  on  D.  Lundergan,  agent,  B.,  R.  &  p.  depot. 

Time  table  in  effect  April  1.  ISSN 
Eastward.  Westward. 

1! 
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4  08 
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4  31 
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10  05 
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.  Springville . 

9  30 

6  35 
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Rochester  Div. 

2  4 

1 

3+ 

40 

R  ch 

STATIONS. 

Ex.  Mail 

Mail 

Ex. 

p  m 


a  111 
7  15 

7  56 

8  08 

il'57 


a  m 
9  Oil 
9  11 
9  24 
9  50 
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11  41 

12  03 
12  53 

1  45 
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2  30  Lv  Bradford  Ar 
2  42  . . .  Limestone. . , 

2  54  . .  .Carrollton  .  . 

3  16  . ..Salamanca. 
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5  30 . Warsaw. . 

6  20  . LeRoy... 

7  15  ArRocliester  Lv 
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41 
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Pittsburg  Division. 
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STATIONS. 

4  44 

Mail 

Mail 

a  m 
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P  Ill  P  Ill 

6  2‘ 

1  31  Lv 

. Bradford .  Ar 

2  15  4  40 

12  2( 

4  00  . . 

. .  .  Ridgeway . 

11  38  11  10 

3  5(1 

5  2-i  . .  . 

•  Falls  ( 'reek . 

10  10  7  00 

4  Ot 

5  311  . 

. Du  Bois . 

10  00  6  15 

6  2!'  Ar 

.  Punxsutawney  . . .  Lv 

9  00  ,  . . 

1)  Ml 

p  in 

a  m  a  in 

Connections  for  East  and  West  are  made  at 
Rochester  with  New  York  Central  &  West 
Shore  R.  R..  and  at  Salamanca  with  the  N.  Y., 
P.  A  O.  R.  IT  for  Jamestown.  Mansfield,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Chicago  and  the  West,  at  Ridgwav 
with  the  Philadelphia  A  Erie  R.  R.  for 
Emporium.  Williamsport,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  at  Falls  Creek  with  the  Allegheny 
\  alley  Railroad  far  Brookviile,  Reynolasville 
and  Stations  on  the  Low  Grade  Division. 

Thousand-mile  tickets  sold  at  two  cents  per 
mile. 

J.  P.  THOMPSON,  Gen.  Pass.,  Agt.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

G.  VV.  BARTLETT,  Gen.  Supt.,  Buffalo.  N,  Y, 
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In  connection  with  the 


N.  Y.,  L.  E.  &  W.  R.  R. 


- For - 


New  York,  Boston  and  Other  East¬ 


ern  Cities 


Forms  the  great  through  route  between  the 
East  and  West.  No  change  of  cars  between 
New  York.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 


o— THROUGH  TRAINS— 3 


Each  way  Daily,  with  Pullman  palace  sleep¬ 
ing  coaches,  Pullman  hotel  coaches,  new  Eng¬ 
lish  buffet  cars  and  elegant  day  coaches.  The 
great  through  route  for 


COLONISTS  AND  LAND  SEEKERS! 


Close  connections  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  for 
all  points 


Northwest,  West  and  Southwest. 


Rates  Always  as  Low  as  the 


Lowest. 


•Before  purchasing  tickets  call  or  address 
C.  N.  PFOHL, 

Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Bradford,  Pa., 
Or  any  local  agent  on  the  line,  and  any  infor¬ 
mation  desired  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

R.  H  SOULE, 

General  Manager,  New  York. 


L.  P  FARMER. 

General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York. 


Maps  of  Saxonburg. 

A  new  and  accurate  map.  showing 
latest  developments,  has  been  drawn  by 
a  competent  engineer  for  the  Daily  Oil 
News.  Copies  can  be  bad  at  this  office 
or  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  one 
dollar.  A  liberal  discount  will  be  made 
t*o  news  agents.  U 


A  MAGAZINE  FORTHE  PEOPLE 


Interesting,  Bright,  Clean, Accurate 


It  should  be  at  every  fireside  in  the  Oil 
Country,  and  every  oil  and  gas 
office  in  the  land. 


The  Petroleum  Aije  is  well  known  as  an  accu¬ 
rate  statisticial  publication.  For  the  future  it 
will  not  only  maintain  all  of  the  old  valuable 
features,  but  will  add  new,  interesting  matter. 
Pushing  forward  after  new  operations  and  de¬ 
velopments,  it  will  still  cast  its  eye  backward 
for  reminiscence  and  history-  Partial  as  it  is 
to  hard  facts  and  figures,  it  will  still  show  a 
soft  side  to  the  romantic  phases  of  oil  country 
life.  In  short  it  will  be  not  only  a  valuable,  but 
a  readable  magazine,  carefully  edited  and  de¬ 
voted  to  the  best  interests  of  oil  and  natural 
gas. 


An  Excellent  Advertising  Medium. 


Subscription  price.  $3  a  year.  Single  copies  25c. 


Sample  copies  sent  on  application  to 


THE  PETROLEUM  AGE, 


Bradford,  Pa. 


Shenango  &  Allegheny  R.  R. 

Trains  are  run  by  Standard  Central  Time 
(90th  Meridian.) 


NOR^HW’D. 

STATIONS. 

? 

SOUTHW’D. 

6 

2 

i 

5 

P.  M 

A.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

8  05 

10  40 

Ar. . . .  Greenville  . .  .Dp 

6  07 

3  20 

7  5 (j 

10  30 

6  17 

3  33 

7  41 

10  17 

. Kremis . 

6  29 

3  44 

7  31 

10  08 

. Fredonia . 

6  37 

3  52 

7  2-’ 

10  02 

. Coolspring . 

6  42 

3  56 

7  25 

10  01 

. Kerby  Siding . 

6  43 

3  57 

7  15 

9  .50 

. Mercer . 

6  57 

4  08 

7  05 

9  40 

. Pardoe . 

7  07 

4  17 

6  57 

9  36 

.  Filer . 

7  11 

4  22 

6  4S> 

9  29 

. Grove  City . 

7  19 

4  28 

6  4t. 

9  26 

. Reed . 

7  20 

4  30 

6  35 

9  16 

. Harrisville . 

7  33 

4  41 

6  30 

9  12 

. Wick . 

7  37 

4  45 

6  25 

9  07 

. Branchton . 

7  42 

4  50 

6  25 

9  05 

.  Coaltown  Junction.. 

7  44 

4  52 

6  19 

9  as 

. Keisters . 

7  47 

4  55 

6  11 

8  56 

. Hallston . 

7  56 

5  02 

6  05 

8  46 

. Euclid . 

8  07 

5  11 

o 

8  37 

. Jamison ville  .... 

8  17 

5  19 

5  46 

8  30 

. Oneida . 

8  30 

5  25 

5  35 

8  20 

P.  &.  W.  Junction 

8  40 

5  35 

5  25 

8  15 

Dp . Butler . Ar 

Pittsburg  &  Western. 

8  43 

5  37 

3  3C 

P.  M. 

6  00 
A.  M. 

.  Allegheny . 

10  30 
A.  M. 

7  a5 

P.  M. 

HILLIARD  BRANCH. 


10 
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A.  M. 

A.  M. 
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M. 

12  0C. 

7  30  Ar. 
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Dp 

9  10 

6  30 

11  50 

7  20  . ... 

. .  Bovaird . . 

9  20 

6  35 

11  3C 

6-56  . ... 

Annandale. 

9  40 

7  00 

11  21 

-6-48  .... 

. Rov..  . 

5 - k' 

9  50' 

-7-10 

11  0(. 

6  40  Dp 

..Hilliard... 

Ar 

10  00 

7  20 

Trains  4  and  5  run  daily  jwith  through  coach 
service  between  Alleghen.y(,M^aptauqua'  Lake 
and  Jamestown,  N.  Y?  All  other  trains 'daily 
except  Sunday. 

I,  D.  STINSON,  G.  P.  A,  J.  T.  Gen.  Man. 

Greenville,  Pa.  Greenville,  Pa. 


Western  New  York  &  Penn¬ 
sylvania  R.  R. 

(Formerly  B.,  N.  Y.  &  P.  R.  R.) 


Time  table  in  effect  Dec.  4,  1887.  Eastern  time 
(75th  Meridian.) 

Train  will  leave  Bradford  for 

GILLMOR,  KNAPP’S  CREEK  AND  OLE  AN 


Olean  express .  7:15  a.  m. 

Buffalo  mail .  2:15  p.  m. 

Olean  express .  4:15  p.  m. 

Sunday  train . 9:15  a.  m. 

FOR  DALLAS,  RIXFORD  AND  ELDRED. 

Eldred  express .  8:30  a.  m 

Eldred  accommodation .  1:40  p  m. 

Eldred  express . 5:15  p  m. 


Train  leaving  Bradford  ato:15p.m.  for  Eldred 
make3  direct  connections  for  Williamsport, 
Harrisburg,  Philadelphia  and  points  East, 

“  Bradford  Short  Line  ” 

FOR  SONG  BIRD,  MARSHBURG,  KINZUA, 
OIL  CITY  AND  PITTSBURG. 


Kinzua  accommodation .  6:30  a.  m. 

Pittsburg  express .  9:15  a.  m. 

Oil  City  express .  4:20  p.  m. 


Get  time  tables  giving  full  information  from 
W.  L.  WELLS,  Ticket  Agent. 
GEO.  S.  GATCHELL,  Gen’l  Supt. 

J .  A.  FELLOWS,  Gen’l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent, 
84  Exchange  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Maps  of  Saxonburg. 

A  new  and  accurate  map,  showing  the 
latest  location  of  wells,  can  be  had  at 
The  Daily  Oil  News  office,  '.  or  will  be 
sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  one  dollar,  tf 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  NATURAL  GAS 


AS  SHOWN  BY  ESTIMATES  IN  THE  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  OF  IRON,  ETC. 

N  the  current  issue  of  the  American 
Manufacturer  an  extended  disserta¬ 
tion  upon  the  uses  and  advantages  of 
natural  gas  is  given.  The  author  shows 
hy  actual  facts  and  figures  what  there  is 
in  the  heretofore  unknown  natural 
element:  There  is,  says  he,  probably  no 
question  more  frequently  asked  by  man¬ 
ufacturers  outside  of  the  gas  district, 
whose  products  compete  with  those  made 
with  gas  as  a  fuel,  than  “What  are  the 
advantages  of  natural  gas?"  that  is,  what 
are  the  advantages  of  this  fuel  in  its  use, 
in  the  character  and  amount  of  product, 
and  in  cost  per  unit  of  product  over  other 
fuels,  especially  coal.  The  question  is  a 
difficult  one  to  answer.  Some  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  are  of  such  a  character  as  to 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  them,  either  by  comparison  of  re¬ 
sults  obtained  or  of  money  saved.  It  is 
also  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  manu¬ 
facturers  to  finish  the  data  upon  which  to 
base  these  comparisons.  The  necessary 
data  would  in  many  cases  involve  such 
an  expose  of  the  business  of  the  party 
making  the  same  as  but  few  manufac¬ 
turers  care  to  give  to  the  public. 

For  these  two  reasons,  it  is  evident 
that  any  statement  of  the  advantages  of 
natural  gas  as  a  fuel  in  manufacturing 
must  be  general,  and  where  actual  figures 
are  given  in  the  nature  of  an  estimate. 

As  to  the  advantages  in  its  use.  The 
advantages,  in  manufacturing,  of  a  gas¬ 
eous  fuel,  with  high  heat  units,  contain¬ 
ing  a  very  large  percetage  of  heating  gas 
and  a  very  low  per  cent  of  practically  no 
inert  gases,  from  which  constituents  in¬ 
jurious  to  products,  such  as  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  are  absent,  that  requires  no 
previous  preparation  to  fit  it  for  use, 
whose  fire  requires  no  watching,  with 
which  too  high  a  heat  is  not  obtained 
when  it  burns  clear  and  too  low  when 
stoking,  that  is  simply  led  into  the  works 
and  to  the  place  af  use  by  a  pipe,  ready 
to  be  turned  on  or  off  as  desired  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  that  leaves  no  debris  of 
any  kind— -in  a  word,  that  is  pure,  in¬ 
tense,  abundant,  clean,  is  too  evident  to 
need  any  discussion.  If  there  were  no 
other  advantages  than  those  so-called 
minor  and  indirect  ones,  its  value  would 
be  beyond  question.  Many  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  incident  to  manufacturing  would 
he  removed,  and  much  of  the  disagree¬ 
able  and  unpleasant  labor  in  fuel  con¬ 
sumption  done  away  with.  While  these 
advantages  are  so  great,  it  is  evident, 
however,  that  we  can  give  no  expression 
to  their  value  in  many  cases.  The  cost 
of  removing  ashes  where  coal  is  used  can 
lie  arrived  at  in  many  instances,  and  the 
saving  in  this  cost  will  be  the  measure  of 


the  advantages  of  the  gas  over  coal  in  this 
respect,  but  what  is  the  measure  of  the 
advantage  of  the  nearness, .  abundance, 
and  the  control  of  the  supply.  There  are 
advantages  that  will  not  only  vary  greatly 
at  different  works,  but  which  cannot  be 
expressed  in  formal  terms  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

First,  what  effect  has  the  use  of  natural 
gas  had  upon  the  quality  of  product?  It 
is  questioned  if  its  use  has  materially  im¬ 
proved  the  quality  of  the  product  of  the 
iron  mills.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
it  has  somewhat  reduced  the  cost,  made 
the  work  in  the  mills  easier,  and  possibly 
made  the  average  quality  of  the  iron 
better,  but  there  is  a  belief  that  as  good 
iron  could  be  made  by  good  workmen 
with  coal  as  a  fuel  as  can  be  made  by  the 
use  of  gas.  Indeed  when  gas  was  first 
used  in  some  iron  mills  it  was  claimed 
that  the  gas-made  iron  was  inferior  to 
the  coal-made.  All  iron  contains  more 
or  less  impurities,  and  in  selecting  pig 
iron  for  conversion  into  bars,  sheets,  etc., 
such  a  mixture  is  made  as  will  give  a 
product  with  none  of  the  evil  effects  of 
these  impurities.  An  iron  a  little  cold¬ 
short  is  mixed  with  one  a  little  red-short  so 
as  to  give  one  neither  red-short  or  cold 
short  that  is  neutral.  In  some  mills  the 
slight  amount  Of  sulphur  in  the  coal  was 
relied  upon  to  counteract  the  cold-short- 
ness  imparted  by  the  phosphorus  in  the 
pig.  When  gas  was  used  there  was  at 
first  no  change  in  the  mixture  of  irons, 
and  the  sulphur  of  the  coal  being  absent 
there  was  nothing  to  correct  the  cold¬ 
shortness  of  the  phosphorus  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  bars.  sheets,  plates,  etc.,  showed 
some  cold-shortness.  A  change  in  the 
mixture  soon  remedied  this  evil. 

While  it  is  probably  true  that  as  good 
merchant  iron  can  be  made  with  coal  as 
with  natural  gas,  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
less  care  and  skill  is  required  to  make  a 
given  quantity  of  iron  with  gas  than  with 
coal,  and  as  a  consequence  it  is  probably 
true  that  the  average  of  gas-made  iron,  is 
of  a  much  better  quality  than  the  average 
coal-made  iron. 

On  the  hand  it  is  beyond  question  that 
a  better  steel  can  be  made  with  gas  than 
with  coal.  The  effect  of  variations  in 
heat  upon  the  quality  of  steel  is  much 
greater,  or  at  least  in  using  steel  much 
more  noticeable  than  upon  iron.  A  heat 
that  can  be  so  controlled  as  to  give  just 
the  right  temperature,  and  that  can  be 
maintained  at  that  degree  without  ma¬ 
terial  variation,  is  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  in  steel  making.  A  higher  or  lower 
temperature  decidedly  changes  the  char¬ 
acter  of  steel,  and  even  the  variations 
that  come  from  stoking  coal  fires  make 
different  bars  of  the  same  lot  to  vary 
greatly  in  character.  The  steady,  uni¬ 
form,  controllable  character  of  the  gas 
flame  and  heat  makes  possible  the  pro¬ 


duction  of  a  more  uniform  and  better 
quality  of  steel. 

As  to  the  improvement  its  use  has 
wrought  in  the  quality  of  glass.  The 
steadiness  of  heat,  the  freedom  of  the 
gases  from  sulphur  and  ashes,  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  flame,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  controlled,  have  united 
to  greatly  improve  the  quality  of  the 
glass  made  in  the  melting  pots.  The 
melt  is  more  quickly  made;  the  life  of  the 
pots  is  longer;  there  is  no  dropping  into 
tlie  uncovered  pots  of  ashes  from  the 
coal,  which  would  make  seedy  or  im¬ 
perfect  glass;  in  the  flattening  and  an¬ 
nealing  ovens  the  character  of  the  heat 
and  the  same  absence  of  ashes  and  dust 
have  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  glass 
with  a  much  better  surface,  while  in  the 
glory  hole  of  the  flint  works,  the  fire  pol¬ 
ish  that  is  put  upon  the  pressed  ware  is 
not  only  better,  but  the  heat  can  be  so 
regulated  as  to  prevent  the  melting  of  the 
edges  and  the  removal  of  that  sharpness 
of  outline  which  makes  the  pressed  re¬ 
semble  the  cut  ware. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  of  window  glass  in 
this  country  that  the  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
ducing  high  grade  glass  has  been  chiefly 
in  the  flattening  process.  The  metal  of 
the  American  window  glass  has  for  years 
been  equal  to  that  made  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  but  the  glass  has  been  spoiled 
in  flattening,  or  its  quality  very  much 
impaired.  This  fact  has  been  true  of 
American  glass  from  the  earliest  period 
of  its  manufacture.  In  the  fall  of  1800 
the  commissioner  of  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  then  just  made  the  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  applied  to  Craig  &  O'Hara,  of 
Pittsburg,  to  make  for  the  public  build¬ 
ings  some  glass  of  a  larger  size  than  had 
ever  been  produced  in  the  country.  Glass 
of  the  size  required,  to  the  extent  of  some 
400  square  feet,  was  blown  by  Mr.  Wendt, 
of  the  firm  of  Eichbaum,  Wendt  &  Co., 
who  were  then  operating  the  works.  It 
is  stated  to  have  been  “of  a  tranparency 
tolerably  good,”  but  it  was  spoiled  in  the 
flattening,  and  the  glass  for  the  public 
buildings  was  obtained  from  England. 
The  use  of  natural  gas  has  changed  this, 
and  in  the  only  respect  in  which  Pitts¬ 
burgh  glass  has  been  inferior  to  that  im¬ 
ported,  that  is  in  the  results  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  flattening,  it  now  equals  the  glass 
made  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

As  to  the  advantages  of  glass  in  in¬ 
creasing  production,  that  is,  in  the 
amount  of  production.  That  the  use  of 
gas  reduced  in  most  cases  the  actual 
amount  of  labor  involved  is  admitted, 
and  that  as  a  result  more  product  could 
be  made  in  a  given  time  is  also  true,  but 
the  direct  increase  in  production  in  most 
of  the  important  industries  using  it  have 
been  quite  small.  This  grows  out  of  the 
fact  that  in  most  of  these  industries  the 
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When  the  news  of  the  Haymarket  tragedy 
in  Chicago  readied  Europe,  M.  Nobel 
was  in  Paris.  “Look  you,”  he  exclaimed. 
“I  am  a  man  of  peace.  But  when  I  see 
these  miscreants  misusing  my  invention, 
do  you  know  how  it  makes  me  feel  ?  It 
makes  me  feel  like  gathering  the  whole 
crowd  of  them  into  a  store-house  full  of 
dynamite  and  blowing  them  all  up  to¬ 
gether!”  The  Nobels  carried  on  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  of  explosives  till  about  two 
years  since,  when  their  attention  was 
turned  to  the  wealth  of  the  oil  districts 
of  Baku  and  the  Caspian  fields,  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  which  had  been  granted  by  the 
government  for  a  term  of  years  to  an 
Armenian  named  Merzoeff,  who  would 
neither  sell  out,  lease  nor  surrender 
his  grant,  till  the  Imperial  Government 
was  induced  to  cancel  it  in  consideration 
of  the  services  of  Nobel,  pare,  to  the  Em¬ 
pire  in  1855.  These  columns  have  so 
often  told  the  story  of  the  Nobels'  oper¬ 
ations  in  Baku  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
refer  again  to  them.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  if  it  be  true  that  the  dying  have  a 
mystic  prescience  of  what  is  to  be  the 
outcome  in  the  future  of  their  labors  in 
this  world,  there  is  no  chance  for  Ameri¬ 
can  petroleum  in  the  Old  World.  These 
are  Ludwig’s  last  words:  “We — have  at 
Baku  a  supply  of  oil  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  world.  I  hope  before  long 
to  supply  the  markets  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  The  American  oil  wells 
may  keep  the  Western  world  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  keep 
their  product  out  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.”  M.  Nobel  has  died  with  this 
ambition  unfulfilled.  But  his  brothers 
will  do  their  best  to  realize  it. — Oil, 
Paint  and  Drug  Review. 


Standard  Rebates. 

Edward  Houston,  of  the  Globe  Refin¬ 
ing  company,  said  to  a  Pittsburg  Com¬ 
mercial  Gazette  reporter  that  the  suppo¬ 
sition  among  independent  oil  refiners  now 
was  that  the  Standard  Oil  company  has 
not  only  been  receiving  a  rebate  on  what 
oil  they  have  shipped,  but  also  on  all  the 
refined  oil  sent  to  the  seaboard  whether 
by  the  Standard  or  by  independent  firms, 
and  that  there  was  an  agreement  between 
the  Standard  and  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  company  and  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  railroad  that  in  case  of  damage  it 
was  to  be  paid  by  the  Standard.  That, 
in  fact,  the  Standard  would  protect  the 
railroads.  “We  have  no  way  of  knowing 
this,”  he  added.  “It  is  the  same  with  the 
settlement  between  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  and  the  independent  oil-dealers, 
of  Pittsburg.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  all  have  received  something  from 
the  Pennsylvania  road,  but  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  tell  how  much.  That  they  all 
have  made  claims  is  known,  and  it  is 
probable  that  all  were  settled  on  the  basis 
of  thirteen  cents  per  barrel  rate.” 

H.  M.  Graham  spoke  in  the  same 
strain.  “It  is  supposed  that  A.  D.  Miller 
&  Sons  received  about  $18,000.  that  being 
at  a  rate  of  13  cents  per  barrel  for  the 
last  two  years.  D.  P.  Reighard,  it  is 
known,  was  offered  15  cents  per  barrel 
by  the  Pennsylvania  road,  but  refused. 
He  has,  however,  made  a  settlement 
since,  but  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  on 
what  basis.  S.  M.  Willock  has  also  set¬ 
tled  and  it  is  said  on  the  13  cent  basis. 
Holdship  &  Irwin  claimed  about  $30,000 
on  the  13  cent  basis  and  by  the  law  of 
1883  claimed  three  times  this  amount. 
Their  claim  was  refused,  but  since  then 
the  firm  has  been  sold  to  the  Standard 
company  and  Mr.  Holdship  is  in  the  pay 


of  that  company,  so  that  it  is  probable 
that  that  has  already  been  adjusted. 

“It  is  probable  that  the  Pennylvania 
road  has  paid  $75,000  to  local  refiners  to 
settle  the  matter.”  continued  Mr.  Gra¬ 
ham,  “and  that  this  sum  has  come  from 
the  Standard  company.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  no  way  of  getting  a  single  case 
against  the  railroad  company,  and  these 
investigating  committees  are  mere  white¬ 
washing  schemes  gotten  up  by  them¬ 
selves.” 


Oil  Mines  of  Scotland. 

William  Findlay,  of  WestCalder,  Scot¬ 
land,  which  is  in  the  ancient  oil  shale  re¬ 
gion  of  that  country,  has  been  making  a 
tour  of  the  Pennsylvania  petroleum  fields, 
and  while  in  New  York  recently  said  to  a 
reporter: 

“lam  more  than  amazed  at  what  I 
have  seen.  The  petroleum  of  Scotland 
is  mined  like  coal,  and  although  I  had 
read  of  the  oil  wells  of  America,  I  was 
not  prepared  for  the  vast  difference  in 
the  method  of  oil  production.  The  Scotch 
petroleum  is  not  in  the  fluid  state,  but  in 
a  shale  formation.  The  extracting  of 
the  products  of  this  shale  was  for  many 
years  an  important  industry,  and  is  cpiite 
an  extensive  one  yet;  but  the  American 
oil.  both  illuminating  and  lubricating,  is 
now  set  down  in  our  markets  cheaper 
than  the  Scotch  oil  can  be  produced,  and 
how  long  our  oil  production  will  last  is 
only  a  question  of  how  long  national 
pride  will  resist  considerations  of 
economy. 

“The  Scotch  oil  shale  is  black,  and  lies 
at  a  depth  of  about  400  feet  beneath  the 
surface.  The  shale  producing  regions 
are  all  between  Edinburgh  and  Glassgow, 
and  are  known  as  the  oil  fields  of  West 
Calder.  They  are  very  extensive, and  liter¬ 
ally  inexhaustible.  That  is  one  hope  we 
have.  The  fluid  oil  of  this  country  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  become  exhausted  or  greatly 
curtailed  in  production  sometime  in  the 
future.  When  your  fields  cease  to  pour 
out  a  quantity  of  oil  that  enables  you  to 
refine  it,  export  it,  and  sell  it  in  Scotland 
at  a  less  figure  than  it  cost  us  to  extract 
the  oil  from  the  shale  at  the  very 
thresholds  of  Scotch  markets,  we  will 
come  to  the  front  with  our  oil  mines 
again,  and  know  that  whatever  happens 
they  can’t  be  exhausted. 

“When  the  oil  fields  of  West  Calder 
were  being  operated  to  a  full  capacity 
the  shale  refinery  there,  known  as  the 
Addiswell  Oil  Works,  and  which  covers 
seventy-five  acres  of  ground,  gave  em¬ 
ployment  to  over  2,000  men.  In  various 
parts  of  the  field  there  were  shale  crush¬ 
ing  works,  not  unlike  your  coal  breakers, 
where  the  shale  is  run  on  being  taken 
from  the  mines.  It  is  broken  up  into 
small  pieces  and  the  crude  oil  extracted 
at  the  crushers.  What  we  call  crude  oil 
you  would  call  tar  over  here.  The  re¬ 
finers  take  it  and  from  it  extract  illumi¬ 
nating  and  lubricating  oil.  ammonia  and 
wax.  The  latter  is  called  parafine  in 
the  oil  trade  of  this  country.  The  tar 
from  a  ton  of  shale  will  yield  fourteen 
gallons  of  illuminating  oil.  This  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  four  different  acid  distillations, 
each  one  much  heavier  than  any  the 
American  fluid  petroleum  requires.  The 
result  is  a  clear,  white  high  flash  illumi- 
nant,  as  good  as  American  kerosene,  but 
four  times  as  expensive.  If  the  Ameri¬ 
can  product  simply  came  in  competition 
with  our  illuminating  oil.  the  effect  on 
our  trade  would  not  be  of  much  conse¬ 
quence,  as  in  that  branch  of  the  Scotch 
oil  business  is  not  where  the  profit  lies. 


The  lubricant,  the  ammonia  and  the 
wax  are  the  products  which  make  the 
shale  mines  valuable.  The  American 
lubricating  oil  is  cheaper,  and  those  who 
use  it  say  better  than  any.  The  latter 
altogether  I  can’t  agree  with.  Of  course 
the  American  oil  does  not  interfere  with 
our  ammonia  products  nor  witli  our  wax 
trade,  but  we  can’t  afiford  to  produce 
kerosene  and  illuminating  oil  to  throw 
away  in  order  that  we  may  get  at  the 
ammonia  and  wax  that  the  shale  contains. 
I  am  forced  to  sav,  therefore,  to  use  an 
Americanism,  that  the  Scotch  oil  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  booming  at  the  present  time.” 
- — Reporter. 


Canadian  Oil  Report. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  mucli  ac¬ 
tivity  around  the  refineries:  only  the  Im¬ 
perial  Oil  company  and  M.  J.  Woodward 
&  Co.  appear  to  be  running  at  all  steady, 
the  other  manufacturers  apper  to  be 
working  up  the  stocks  of  illuminating 
distillate  they  have  on  hand,  perhaps 
waiting  for  a  tumble  in  crude  to  replete 
their  already  scanty  stocks.  They  may 
be  all  right  in  their  ideas,  but  with  the 
present  outlook  we  fail  to  see  how  low 
prices  can  rule  again  unless  something 
very  wonderful  happens.  No  new  fields 
are  coming  in  for  them  to  rest  their 
hopes  on.  All  the  old  .scares  are  dead 
and  gone;  Euphemia,  Bothwell,  and 
only  to-day  a  report  from  Comber  comes 
in  that  the  mysterious  lower  strata  of  oil 
rock  found  there  has  failed  to  pan  out 
according  to  the  high  hopes  and  expecta¬ 
tion  of  those  interested  there. 

The  following  shows  the  business  of 
the  Petrolea  Oil  Exchange  for  the  week 
ending  May  10: 


High-  Low-  Clear- 
Dcite.  Op’nd.  Closed,  est.  est.  antes. 

May  4 .  1 14  1 15  1 15  1  14  3,803 

£ .  1  1414  1 14J4  1  14  34  1  14K>  2,404 

7* .  1,12!} 

8  .  114  54  114J4  H4J4  1  14K>  602 

9  .  1  14  1  14  1  14  1  14  2,402 

10 .  1  14  1 14  1 14  1 14  1,802 


*No  regular. 

The  total  clearances  on  the  Petrolea  Oil 
Exchange  for  the  week  ending  May  3, 
were  14,794  barrels;  for  the  week  ending 
May  10  were  11,417  barrels — Petrolea 
Topic. 


Pleasantville  Operations. 

There  is  something  of  a  second  sand 
craze  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasantville  and 
unruly  operators  are  hard  at  work  to  the 
detriment  of  his  brothers  in  the  rest  of 
the  field.  This  paper  has  no  interest  in 
Pleasantville  and  would  be  p’eased  to  see 
a  better  spirit  prevail  in  that  locality,  it 
being  such  a  marked  exception  to  the 
rule.  As  a  matter  of  news  and  to  show 
what  parties  are  at  work  the  sub-joined 
is  taken  from  a  letter  in  the  Titusville 
Herald: 

Black  Bros,  are  now  running  three 
strings  of  tools  and  talk  of  purchasing  an 
additional  set. 

Black  Bros’.  No.  6,  on  the  Black  farm, 
just  completed  and  reported  as  being  dry 
in  Wednesday’s  Derrick,  is  good  for 
from  30  to  40  barrels. 

The  old  well  on  the  same  farm  is  still 
producing  40  to  50  barrels  per  day. 

It  is  rumored  that  Fertig  &  Henne,  of 
Titusville,  have  purchased  Black  Bros’, 
interest  in  the  Black  farm,  paying  a 
handsome  figure  for  the  same.  They 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  securing  so 
valuable  a  plant. 

Bumsted,  on  the  farm  between  Pleas¬ 
antville  and  Jerusalem  Corners,  was  tor¬ 
pedoed  on  Tuesday,  and  is  producing 
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from  the  second  sand.  It  will  settle  into 
a  five  or  six  barrel  well.  No  water  was 
found  in  the  sand,  and  a  packer  will  be 
put  in  and  the  well  made  to  flow  like 
Clarendon  wells. 

Black  Bros,  have  stuff  on  the  ground 
for  a  rig  on  the  McCaslin  farm,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  Bumsted  on  the  north.  It  will 
be  drilled  as  soon  as  a  rig  can  be  built. 

James  skinner  has  a  rig  up  on  his  lot 
near  Merrick  stoeet.  Braden.  Bros,  nave 
the  contract.  They  are  drilling  for  gas, 
and  the  location  is  supposed  to  be  on  the 
gas  streak  that  Brown  got  his  well  in. 

Black  Bros,  have  secured  by  purchase 
and  lease  the  Lytle  farm,  near  “Tight 
Finch.”  about  two  miles  south  of  town, 
and  have  two  wells  drilling  for  the 
second  sand. 

Black  &  Noyes  have  a  rig  up  on  the 
S.  S.  Pratt  farm,  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  town,  and  will  start  drill¬ 
ing  this  week. 

Braden  Bros,  have  the  contract  for  two 
wells  for  the  Russel  Bros.,  about  one 
mile  south  of  Shamburg. 

Black  Bros,  have  leased  the  Lewis 
farm,  near  the  Blank  farm,  and  have  a 
rig  building. 

Dunham  &  Shelmadine  are  getting 
ready  to  drill  on  their  lease  west  of  town. 

Black  &  Lockwood  have  timber  on  the 
ground  for  a  rig  on  the  Lockwood  farm, 
lying  within  the  boro  limits. 

It  is  impossible  at  present  to  give  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  operations,  and  there  is  a 
very  large  amount  of  land  that  is  not 
mentioned. 


After  Deeper  Gas  Strata. 

J.  M.  Guffy  is  now  drilling  several  new 
wells  on  the  Montgomery  farm  in  the 
Murraysville  field  to  test  the  district  and 
find  out  whether  there  is  not  another  de¬ 
posit  of  gas  to  be  found  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  existing  strata  of  gas.  Mr.  Guffy 
has  for  a  long  time  entertained  the  be¬ 
lief  that  there  should  be  another  deposit. 
In  reference  to  this  sub  ject  he  told  a  Dis¬ 
patch  reporter:  In  Hickory,  Canons- 
burg  and  several  other  fields  a  deeper 
drill  made  in  an  old  well  has  frequentlv 
proved  successful,  and  I  have  often 
wondered  why  such  a  thing  has  not  been 
done  in  Murraysville.  My  experience  in 
the  oil  business  has  taught  me  that  very 
often  when  a  well  of  oil  gave  out  and  it 
was  drilled  deeper  a  large  and  constant 
flow  of  oil  was  obtained:  and  while  there 
is  a  difference  between  oil  and  natural 
gas,  I  do  think  that  in  this  point  they  are 
similar.  Anyhow  I  am  going  to  find  out 
and  in  a  few  days  I  shall  know  whether 
there  is  not  a  new  deposit,  richer  and 
more  Dermanent  than  the  present  one. 


Drillers  Will  Wait. 

The  drillers  held  a  meeting  the  first 
of  the  month  to  consult  as  to 
the  expediency  of  selling  some  of 
their  oil  in  order  to  secure  funds 
for  the  regular  monthlv  payment,  which 
is  due  to-day,  or  to  endeauor  to  negotiate 
a  loan  on  the  oil  on  hand  and  wait  for 
better  prices  before  making  a  sale.  There 
was  a  general  kick  against  sacrificing 
any  oil  at  the  present  prices,  though 
there  were  a  few  that  favored  a  sale,  and 
it  was  practically  concluded  to  negotiate 
a  loan.  The  drillers  have  about  700,000 
barrels  of  their  first  million  barrels  of  oil 
left,  and  as  there  are  six  months  of  the 
shut-down  period  left,  during  which 
time  a  permanent  advance  in  prices  is 
confidently  expected,  they  are  not  will¬ 
ing  to  drop  250,000  barrels  or  more  at  pre¬ 
vailing  price  in  order  to  pay  the  monthly 


roll.  A  loan  is  the  only  alternative,  and 
this  will  he  secured.  It  is  understood 
that  some  members  of  the  union  have 
gone  to  the  front  and  accepted  positions 
to  drill  and  that  they  will  shortly  be  ex¬ 
pelled  . — T itusville  Herald. 


NATURAL  GAS  AND  INSURANCE. 


A  SCHEME  TO  PREVENT  EXPLOSIONS  IN 
THE  FUTURE. 

THESE  topics  have  been  frequently 
coupled  together  since  the  Buffalo  ex-  | 
plosion.  At  a  meeting  of  gas  men,  al-  ! 
dermen  and  insurance  men  to  talk  it  over,  j 
Tuesday,  C.  N.  Payne,  manager  of  the  | 
Standard  gas  interests,  submitted  a  plan 
of  his  own  to  obviate  blowing  up  the 
cit\T.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  at  or  near  j 
the  regulators  iron  tanks  six  feet  high  j 
and  six  feet  deep.  A  pipe  will  be  con-  | 
nected  with  the  supply  main  in  the  street  | 
and  run  into  the  tank.  This  pipe  will  be  j 
open  at  the  bottom  and  the  tank  will  be 
partly  filled  with  a  fluid,  most  likely  oil.  [ 
which  will  not  freeze.  Sufficient  oil  ) 
will  be  used  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  | 
gas  cannot  exceed  eight  ounces  to  the 
square  foot,  or  the  pressure  may  be  fixed  i 
at  any  minimum  figure  considered  neces¬ 
sary  or  advisable.  If  through  any  cause 
the  pressure  exceeds  the  limit  fixed  the 
gas  will  be  forced  upward  and  will 
escape  through  a  stand-pipe  running  out  ; 
of  the  top  of  the  tank.  “The  ad  van  t-  | 
ages  of  this  device,"  said  Mr.  Payne,  [ 
“are  that  it  has  no  valves,  no  level's,  no 
weights,  other  than  the  fluid  used  to 
confine  the  gas  in  the  pipe."  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tank  pipe  will  be  shaped  like 
an  inverted  T,  with  opening  at  each  end  J 
of  the  base,  allowing  a  free  escape  of  the  j 
gas  into  the  fluid. 

“I  can  see  no  possibility  of  the  device  | 
getting  out  of  order.  Gauges  will  be 
used  to  determine  the  pressure,  and  the 
fluid  will  remain  stationary  and  entire, 
except,  of  course,  as  it  may  be  dimin¬ 
ished  by  evaporation.  It  is  proposed  to  | 
have  watchmen  at  each  regulator  or  j 
tank.  I  never  thought  of  such  a  de-  i 
vice,”  continued  Mr.  Payne,  “for  I  never  j 
saw  any  necessity  for  it.  Out  of  thirty-  j 
one  cities  and  towns  where  natural  gas  J 
is  used  this  is  the  only  occurrence  of  the 
kind  ever  known.  I  regard  this  device  as 
absolutely  certain  to  prevent  any  similar 
trouble.  It  is  pi'oposed  to  put  in  four, 
six  or  ten  of  these  escape-tanks,  as  many 
as  may  be  required  to  assure  safety.  If 
the  device  meets  approval,  the  tanks  will 
be  built  immediately.  As  a  temporary 
safeguard  two  new  valves  are  to  be  put 
in  to  replace  the  valves  believed  to  have 
caused  the  trouble.” 

“From  the  investigation  you  have 
made  are  you  able  to  sav  what  caused 
the  excessive  pressure  and  the  explosions 
of  last  week  ?  ” 

“We  have  not  discovered  the  cause.”  j 
said  Mr.  Payne.  “The  only  explanation  | 
I  can  give  is  that  some  foreign  substance 
got  into  a  valve,  holding  it  slightly  open 
in  the  night,  when  there  was  little  con¬ 
sumption.  thereby  allowing  the  pressure  ; 
to  run  above  the  normal  state.”  Mr.  j 
Payne  explained  the  construction  of  the  J 
regulators,  the  position  of  the  tanks,  and  [ 
showed  how  a  foreign  substance  might  j 
open  a  valve  and  allow  high-pressure  gas 
to  flow  into  the  low-pressure  main. 

“It  is  possible,”  continued  Mr.  Payne, 
“for  a  foreign  substance  to  get  into  a 
regulator  valve.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  we  go  over  the  entire  line,  caulking 
every  leak  and  fixing  loosened  joints. 
There  are  over  18,000  joints  on  the  line 


from  the  wells  to  Buffalo.  It  is  possible 
that  scales  of  iron  and  slivers,  knocked 
loose  in  caulking,  may  have  got  in  and 
caused  the  trouble.  The  first  cause  of 
the  trouble  was  something  preventing  a 
valve  from  shutting  close  or  tight  enough, 
which  resulted  in  a  gradual  increase  in 
pressure  until  it  reached  such  a  point  that 
it  blew  the  fluid-seal  out  of  the  gasome¬ 
ter.  After  the  seal  was  blown  out  the 
tank  would  return  to  its  place,  which 
would  open  the  valve,  causing  the  excess 
of  high-pressure  gas  to  pass  into  the  low- 
pressure  lines.  A  very  small  substance 
would  hold  a  valve  open.” 

The  pressure  of  natural  gas  is  regulated 
between  the  wells  and  Buffalo  as  follows: 
The  pressure  at  the  wells,  Mr.  Payne 
stated,  is  between  800  and  900  pounds. 
There  it  is  reduced  to  380  pounds.  At 
De  Golia,  twenty  miles  from  the  wells, 
the  pressure  is  160  pounds  and  at  Buffalo, 
at  the  city  line,  the  pressure  is  20  pounds. 

There  are  three  different  systems  of 
conveying  gas  to  consumers,  said  Mr. 
Payne.  The  first,  known  as  the  West- 
inghouse  high-pressure  system,  is  that 
bv  which  a  single  pipe  is  used  to  carry 
the  gas  to  all  consumers.  The  gas  is 
carried  under  a  pressure  of  from  10  to 
20  pounds,  the  mains  being  laid  up  to  the 
cellar  walls  of  the  consumers’  houses. 
The  pressure  is  regulated  by  a  device  in¬ 
side  of  the  cellar. 

Another  is  known  as  the  William 
Hartupel  system.  All  of  the  main  lines 
of  pipe  which  supply  consumers  are  of 
one  size.  In  the  same  trench  are  placed 
the  high-pressure  pipes  and  at  each  block 
the  supply  of  gas  is  controlled  by  an  au¬ 
tomatic  regulator. 

The  third  system  is  that  used  in  Buffalo, 
where  each  street  contains  a  main  suffic¬ 
iently  large  to  provide  for  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  gas  on  the  street.  The  high-pres- 
sure  lines,  said  Mr.  Payne,  are  brought 
only  to  distant  portions  of  the  city,  the 
gas  being  fed  into  the  supply  mains  by 
regulators.  The  method  is  known  as  the 
tank-gasometer  system.  — Express. 


The  Refined  Market. 

The  refined  market  for  the  month  of 
April  was  active  and  steady,  more  so 
than  for  the  month  previous.  The  New 
York.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  mar¬ 
kets  fluctuated  about  jo  and  reached  the 
highest  point  of  the  month  just  at  its 
close.  At  the  foreign  ports  the  refined 
was  very  changeable.  London  and 
Bremen,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
seemed  to  decline  from  the  opening  of  the 
month,  and  on  April  30  was  quoted  at  the 
lowest  point  of  the  month.  The  market 
at  Antwerp  changed  but  not  as  widely  as 
the  other  foreign  ones,  and  closfed 
higher  than  the  beginning.  On  account 
of  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  crude 
market  it  is  believed  that  there  is  to  be  an 
advance  in  the  near  future  and  many  or¬ 
ders  have  been  put  in  under  this  suppo¬ 
sition. 

This  is  what  the  New  York  Tribune 
says  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
present  state  of  the  refined  petroleum: 
“The  refined  market  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  decided  change  in  tone; 
not  that  a  big  business  was  started,  but 
that  trading  did  improve,  and  a  more 
general  inquiry  for  goods  brought  the 
current  market  fully  up  to  that  for  fu¬ 
ture  delivery.  There  are  many  close  ob¬ 
servers  of  the  refined  situation  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  foreign  movement  has 
been  fairly  started,  but  even  if  they  are 
mistaken,  the  season  when  heavy  pur- 
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chases  will  be  compulsory  is  rapidly 
nearing  and  it  will  find  what  was  not 
dreamed  of  a  year  ago — a  strong  crude 
position  backing  up  the  refined  market  | 
and  the  November  agreement  of  the  two 
interests— producer  and  refiner — main-  | 
tained  intact.” 

Towards  the  close  of  the  month  a  New 
York  correspondent  expresses  the  fol¬ 
lowing  concerning  the  situation : 

The  demand  for  refined  in  barrels  for 
export  has  been  fairly  active  and  steady, 
shippers  taking  advantage  of  the  low 
freight  rates  which  have  continued  to 
prevail,  while  it  is  also  certain  that  they 
apprehend  an  advance  and  placed  their 
orders  partly  in  anticipation  of  such  a 
change.  The  sales  reported  approximate 
8,000.000  bbls.  a  good  week's  business  for 
the  season  of  the  year.  The  price  re¬ 
mained  steady  at  7|c  for  70  deg  Abel  test 
until  to-day  wnen  the  price  was  advanced 
to  7Jc  for  all  loadings.  The  stocks  abroad 
remain  light  and  this  may  prompt  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  activity,  though  shippers 
claim  that  if  there  should  follow  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  freight  rates  to  be  added  to  the 
increased  price  of  oil  it  would  materially 
check  the  export  demand.  The  foreign 
markets  have  changed  but  little,  to-day’s 
quotations  by  cable  being:  Bremen, 

6  35m;  Antwerp,  16J@16f;  London,  5f@ 
Gd,  and  Liverpool.  6J-@6^d.  Freight 
rates  show  no  quotable  change,  the  rate 
to  London  being  Is  4||@  Is  Gd,  though 
tate  to-day  the  latter  figure  was  the  pre¬ 
vailing  one.  To  Continental  ports  the 
range  is  Is  6d@2s  as  to  port  and  vessels. 
Home  trade  lots  have  been  in  light  re¬ 
quest,  but  are  firmer.  We  quote  8f@8fc 
for  120  test;  8jr@8fc  for  New  York  City 
100  deg.  fresh,  and  8f@9c  for  150  deg. 
water  white.  W estern  lots  are  quoted  at 
the  same  figures. 

.  Cases  for  export  have  been  in  irregular 
demand,  and  the  past  few  days  almost 
•  neglected ,  the  total  sales  reported  footing 
up  about  160,000.  The  price  continued 
steady  at  9f c  for  plain  tops  until  to-day, 
when  an  advance  to  9^c  was  announced. 
Freight  rates  continue  favorable.  The 
rates  for  large  vessels  are:  For  Java, 
23@24c;  Japan,  27@28c;  Calcutta,  18@19c; 
Bombay,  19c;  Rangoon,  20c;  Singapore, 
21@22c;  HongKong,  21@22c,  and  for 
Shanghai  28@29c. 

Crude  in  barrels  for  export  has  been  in 
good  demand  and  sales  of  about  40,000 
bbls.  are  reported.  Prices  have  remained 
steady  at  6f  @6|c,  for  Bradford  and  Parker 
respectively.  Cases  for  export  have  re¬ 
ceived  little  attention,  and  no  sales  are  re¬ 
ported.  Prices  are  unchanged  at  8f@8|c. 

Prime  city  naphtha  has  remained  un¬ 
changed  at  7c.  For  export  there  has  been 
a  light  demand  and  only  a  few  small 
sales  are  reported. 

Western  residuum,  42@51  deg.  test,  is 
quoted  at  li@l#c  f  o  b.  Barrels  are 
quoted  at  5@5-^c.  No  sales  are  reported 
for  export. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Lincoln’s  monthly  circular 
gives  the  following  figures  on  the  clear¬ 
ances  of  refined  petroleum,  in  cases,  for 
China  and  the  East  up  to  the  30th  of 
April  for  the  years  of  1887  and  1888: 


1888 

1887 

Cases 

Cases 

China  . 

....  718.200 

781,508 

Japan . 

. ...  895,273 

93.5,127 

India . 

800,020 

1,169,260 

Java,  Signapore,  etc _ 

. . .  .1,175,990 

601,014 

Total  April  30 . 

....3,589,489 

3,487,569 

Increase  during  April  1888,  101,920. 
During  the  last  week  of  the  month  309, 
255  cases  were  loaded  and  left  the  har¬ 


bor  of  New  York  alone.  Two  of  the  largest 
shipments  were  made  to  differenet  parts 
of  India. 


REFINED  QUOTATIONS  FOR  APRIL. 
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Canadian  Oil. 


Although  prices. for  our  raw  material 
are  dropping  somewhat,  the  trade  expan¬ 
sion  looked  for  is  coming  slowly.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  buyers  of  refined  oil  have 
become  a  little  uneasy  at  the  declining 
crude  prices,  and  jobbers  and  retailers  in 
all  places  feel  unsettled  as  to  their  future 
investments.  One  thing,  however,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of,  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  the  petroleum  trade  both  as  far  as 
producers  and  manufacturers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  never  was  on  a  more  solid  and 
thoroughly  substantial  basis.  The  great 
trouble,  however,  is  the  financial  strin¬ 
gency,  but  anyway  even  with  that  great 
drawback,  enterprise  is  scarcely  haulting, 
and  those  that  are  in  a  position  to  do  so 
invest  in  crude  with  their  usual  confi¬ 
dence.  We  believe  the  dropping  tendency 
in  prices  has  about- reached  its  limit,  and 
with  the  removal  of  the  annoyance  re¬ 
sulting  from  restricted  banking  facilities 
here,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  business 
should  not  improve  in  all  directions,  and 
this  is  what  is  most  likely  to  happen.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  arguments  pro 
and  con  as  to  an  early  failure  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  petrolem.  An  oil  field  is  just  as 
certain  to  become  exhausted  in  time  as 
an  orange  is  if  you  keep  sucking  at  it. 
Years  ago  Oil  Springs  turned  the  head  of 
all  creation  for  a,  while,  and  as  long  as 
the  wells  were  not  drilled  the  shallow 
depth  held  out.  But  all  at  once  it  retired 
from  business,  then  after  a  lapse  of  sev¬ 
eral  years  our  enterprising  townsman,  A. 
T.  Gurd,  after  bonding  a  large  tract  of 
land  at  the  springs  and  vicinity  demon¬ 
strated  the  fact  that  a  large  supply  of  the 
greasy  fluid  could  be  obtained  at  a  lower 
depth.  Then  from  a  deserted  village  and 
in  resemblance  of  a  fenced  in  pasture 
field  Oil  Springs  to-day  has  become  a 
thriving  and  prosperous  place,  with  a 
police  station,  a  brass  band,  and  other 
luxuries  too  numerous  to  mention.  Should 
the  price  of  petroleum  depend  upon  the 
supply  below  ground,  it  would  be  folly  to 
speculate  on  its  possible  exhaustion.  The 
limit  for  daily  or  monthly  production  has 
never  been  accurately  determined.  What 
the  producing  capacity  of  our  oil  region 
here  may  be,  is,  and  will  for  a  long  time 


perhaps  remain  unknown,  as  these  fields 
will  not  be  developed  until  the  older  ones 
fail  to  supply  the  oil  required.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  consumption  is  already 
increasing,  and  that  the  surplus  above 
ground  is  already  declining  is  sufficient 
to  offset  or  overbalance  all  other  influ¬ 
ences  affecting  the  market  value  of  our 
crude.  In  that  half-way  house  of  the 
brain,  where  the  mind  halts  twixt  sleep 
and  waking,  have  been  born  phantasies 
that  have  left  their  imprint  on  the  his¬ 
tories  of  nations.  In  all  ages  significance 
has  been  attracted  by  some,  to  those  il¬ 
lusions  of  the  half  resting  brain  called 
dreams.  We  remember  in  the  early  days 
of  Oil  Springs  the  dream  book  was  to  be 
found  in  every  boarding  house,  and  the 
price  of  “interests”  was  largely  governed 
by  the  reading  therein.  Not  that  the 
hard-headed,  practical  men  who  built  up 
the  oil  industry  were  believers  in  dreams 
as  a  class,  for  they  were  not.  But  hordes 
of  superstitious  adventurers  swarmed  in 
the  region  then  who  invested  their  money 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  these 
dreams.  If  our  space  allowed  we  could 
give  many  an  instance  of  the  location  of 
a  well  on  account  of'a  dream,  but  will 
give  one  we  personally  know  to  have 
been  acted  on. 

In  this  instance  a  young  man  jilted  by 
a  girl  in  Buffalo,  because  of  his  want  of 
means,  resolved  at  the  time  of  the  oil  ex¬ 
citement  to  go  to  the  Oil  Springs  oil  re¬ 
gion  and  make  or  bust.  He  dreamed  the 
night  after  his  refusal  by  the  young  lady 
that  he  stood  in  a  wild  mountain  spot 
alone.  An  Indian,  hideous  in  war  paint, 
sprang  from  a  thicket  and  rushed  toward 
him  with  uplifted  tomahawk.  He  re¬ 
signed  himself  to  his  fate,  when  the  co¬ 
quette  who  had  jilted  him  appeared  with 
a  rifle,  which  she  handed  him  and  disap¬ 
peared.  He  covered  the  Indian  and 
fired.  When  the  smoke  cleared  a  way  the 
Indian  was  gone  but  at  the  spot  where  he 
stood  was  a  gushing  oil  well.  The  young 
man  went  to  Oil  Springs  and  while  there 
walking  on  the  flats  one  day  Saw  a  spot 
just  like  the  one  in  his  dream.  He  pur¬ 
chased  an  interest  in  the  location  and  on 
the  spot  a  well  was  drilled,  a  gusher  ob¬ 
tained  and  called  the  Coquette,  a  well  as 
coquettish  in  its  production  as  the  young 
lady  for  whom  it  was  named  was  in  her 
affections. — Petrolea  Topic. 


Is  Petroleum  a  Poison  ? 

Dr.  Lewin,  who  is  well  known  from 
his  publications  concerning  erythropli- 
loeine,  discusses  this  question  in  Virchow's 
Archive.  After  referring  to  his  researches 
he  states  that  petroleum  varies  very 
much  in  composition,  and  that  this  dif¬ 
ference  is  an  important  factor  in  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  liquid.  He  also  remarks  that 
the  elastic  meaning  of  the  word  “poison" 
must  be  borne  in  mind ;  one  party  postu¬ 
lating  the  supervention  of  death  as  an 
essential  concomitant  of  real  poisoning, 
while  another  considers  any  disturbance 
of  normal  health  sufficient  to  justify  the 
use  of  the  expression.  Lewin  found 
seventeen  cases  in  literature  referring  to 
the  ingestion  of  petroleum,  many  of 
which  were  instances  in  which  the  liquid 
was  mistakenly  swallowed  for  brandy  by 
inebriates,  who  were  under  the  impres¬ 
sion,  until  (in  some  cases)  more  than 
three  ounces  had  been  taken,  that  they 
were  drinking  spirits.  Others  had  re¬ 
sorted  to  it  with  suicidal  intent,  and  in 
these  cases  it  had  sometimes  been  taken 
by  the  pint.  Two  patients  imbibed  from 
6  to  12  oz.  without  any  serious  effect  at 
all.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  urine  of 
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a  person  who  has  swallowed  petroleum 
has  the  characteristic  odor  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  and  some  have  affirmed  that  where 
a  large  quantity  is  introduced  into  the 
system  it  forms  a  supernatant  layer  upon 
the  surface  of  the  discharged  excretion. 
Lewin  specially  directed  his  attention 
to  these  alleged  phenomena,  but  in  his 
researches  on  animals  he  was  never  able 
to  detect  any  smell  of  the  petroleum  nor 
any  of  the  compound  unchanged.  Lewin's 
conclusions  are  that  the  effect  produced 
by  the  internal  administration  of  petro¬ 
leum  is  stronger  in  proportion  as  the 
liquid  is  impure,  and  that  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  kind  of  poison,  using  the 
word  in  a  wide  sense.  He  considers  that 
the  influence  of  petroleum  vapor  is  only 
toxic  in  very  unfavorable  conditions  and 
in  cases  of  individual  idiosyncrasy.  Re¬ 
searches  conducted  directly  in  America 
among  workers  in  petroleum  districts 
who  were  constantly' under  its  influence 
showed  that  it  favored  the  development 
of  eczematous  ulcers,  which  invaded 
every  part  of  the  body.  The  heavy  oils 
appeared  to  be  more  dangerous  than  the 
light,  aud  it  was  further  intimated  that 
those  used  for  illuminating  are  always  of 
the  latter  and  safer  class. — Reporter. 


Gas  Stoves  in  Germany. 

While  the  electric  light  is  gradually 
taking  the  place  of  illuminating  gas,  the 
latter  is  evidently  going  to  meet  with  an 
extensive  use  in  another  direction  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  considerable  evolution  of 
heat.  In  comparison  with  the  electric 
light  it  is  this  property  which  is — apart 
from  minor  brightness — considered  as  its 
principal  deficiency.  It  is  stated  that  the 
heat  of  a  kilogram  of  gas  amounts  to 
Hi, 000  calories,  while  from  a  kilogram  of 
[lit  coal  on  an  average  only  7,500  calories 
can  be  obtained.  In  other  countries  this 
heating  power  has  been  applied  already 
for  economical  as  well  as  industrial  pur¬ 
poses.  I11  Germany,  however,  such  an 
application  is  to  be  found  only  in  com¬ 
paratively  few  cases,  because  its  practical 
value,  though  proved  and  acknowledged 
by  experts,  is  still  doubted  by  a  part  of 
the  public,  while  to  another  part  it  is 
either  insufficiently  or  wholly  unknown. 
Particularly  the  offensive  smell  and  great 
expenditure  from  the  principal  objec¬ 
tions,  and  they  are,  considering  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  most  of  the  gas  stoves  hitherto 
used,  not  unfounded.  Lately  some  tech¬ 
nologists  and  manufacturers  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  inventing  and  introducing  new 
systems,  and  it  is  attributed  to  their  ef¬ 
forts  that  the  people  at  large  take  a  greater 
interest  in  the  subject.  The  administra¬ 
tions  of  gas-light  companies  are  also 
striving  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
public  the  economical  value  of  gas  heat¬ 
ing,  thus  complying  with  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  for  an  extensive  introduc¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  in  some  of  the  largest 
cities  like  Berlin,  Leipsic,  etc.,  the  price 
of  gas  for  heating  purposes  has  been  re¬ 
duced,  and  temporary  as  well  as  perma¬ 
nent  exhibitions  of  gas  stoves  have  been 
brought  about  to  facilitate  a  complete 
knowledge  of  their  uses  and  advantages. 
In  Leipsic  even  cooking  apparatus  are  let 
for  a  comparatively  small  compensation, 
to  give  also  private  persons  an  opportunity 
to  get  acquainted  with  them.  Of  still 
greater  importance  are  the  efforts  ap¬ 
parently  accompanied  with  decided  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  International  Association  for 
Culinary  Art,  having  its  seat  in  Leipsic. 
At  a  culinary  exhibition  held  by  this  so¬ 
ciety  during  the  past  year  attention  was 
called  to  a  number  of  gas  stoves  of  van- 


ous  systems.  A  public  examination  on 
the  25th  of  October  last,  in  the  same  city, 
!  convincingly  proved  the  practicability  of 
this  mode  of  heating.  The  trials  were 
made  on  gas-hearths  of  different  con¬ 
struction  by  members  of  the  culinary  as- 
j  sociation  in  the  presence  of  visitors  and 
with  dishes  of  the  simplest  and  of  the 
most  artful  kind.  For  comparative  pur¬ 
poses  ordinary  hearths  were  used  at  the 
same  time.  The  apparatus  applied  were 
of  German,  Swiss,  English,  and  of  French 
origin,  and  all  had  been  supplied  by  the 
Leipsic  Gas-Light  company,  and  provided 
with  a  gasometer  to  state  the  exact  con¬ 
sumption  of  gas.  Neither  an  offensive 
smell  nor  great  heat  was  perceivable  on 
the-  occasion,  while  the  cleanliness  and 
conveniency  were  remarkable.  The  gas 
cooking  proved  easy  to  regulate,  and  re¬ 
quired  no  further  work  after  the  dishes 
were  done,  The  chambers  of  wood  and 
coal  become  superfluous.  There  are  no 
ashes  or  soot,  and  repairs  are  only  neces¬ 
sary  in  exceptional  cases  and  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  apparatus  are  easily  trans¬ 
ported  and  can  be  applied  in  any  locality. 
They  are  to  be  preferred,  owing  to  the 
quickness  with  which  food  is  prepared, 
accounting  partly  for  their  cheapness.  A 
family  meal  required  only  ten  minutes 
time  and  15  pfennige  (31c.)  worth  of  gas: 
the  baking  of  oysters  not  quite  a  minute, 
consuming  10  liters  of  gas;  four  kilograms 
of  roast  mutton,  tern  minutes,  with  0.25, 
and  five  kilograms  of  roast  beef,  ten 
minutes,  with  0.3  cubic  meter  of  gas. 
Taste  and  appearance  of  the  food  were 
excellent. 

I  recommend  these  facts  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  our  manufacturers  of  gas 
stoves,  as  here  is  doubtless  a  market  giv¬ 
ing  promise  of  an  extensive  business.  If 
proper  steps  are  taken  our  manufactures 
will  find  a  ready  sale,  as  I  know  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  they  are  far  superior  to  any 
others. — Charles  Neuer,  Consul. 


Natural  Gas  in  China. 

Clias.  Denbv  in  a  letter  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  of  the  United  States  sends 
the  following  abstract  of  an  account 
given  by  Baron  von  Richtofen  of  natural 
gas  welis  in  China.  These  wells  are  found 
in*Sz’chwan,  near  a  town  called  Tsz-lin- 
tsing.  In  an  area  of  twenty-seven  li  (9 
miles)  diameter  salt  wells  are  found.  To 
make  a  well  the  Chinese  use  a  long  and 
elastic  bamboo  pole,  supported  in  the 
middle  by  a  cross  piece,  a  rope  made  by 
coupling  the  ends  of  long  (not  twisted) 
slices  of  bamboo,  and  an  iron  instrument 
which  weighs  120  catties  (catty=  If 
pounds).  The  rope  is  fastened  on  the 
thin  end  of  the  pole,  and  the  iron  on  the 
end  of  the  rope,  A  slight  up  and  down 
motion  of  the  thick  end  of  the  pole  makes 
the  iron  hop  and  bore  a  vertical  hole  with 
its  broad,  sharpened  edge.  The  ground 
to  be  perforated  consists  chiefly  of  sand¬ 
stone  and  clay.  When  a  portion  of  the 
rock  is  mashed  clear  water  is  poured  into 
the  hole,  a  long  bamboo  tube  with  a  valve 
in  the  bottom  is  lowered  and  the  turbid 
water  raised  to  the  top.  Pipes  of  cypress 
wood  are  rammed  in  to  protect  the  sides 
of  the  bored  hole  and  to  prevent  the 
water  contained  in  the  surrounding- 
ground  from  getting  access  to  the  well: 
the  pipes  are  attached  to  each  other  at 
the  ends  with  nails,  hemp,  and  tung  oil. 
The  inner  width  of  the  pipes  is  about  five 
inches.  As  the  work  proceeds  the  pipes 
are  rammed  deeper,  and  a  new  one  at¬ 
tached  on  the  top;  the  rope,  too,  is  made 
longer.  At  a  depth  varying  from  70  to 
100  chang  (700  to  1,000  feet)  the  brine  is 


struck,  and  the  well  is  fit  for  use.  The 
brine  is  raised  to  the  top  through  long 
bamboo  tubes  and  bamboo  rapes,  as  de¬ 
scribed,  by  means  of  a  horsewhim,  and 
then  carried  to  large  pans  for  evaporation, 
or  led  to  to  them  through  bamboo  pipes. 

Besides  these  wells  there  are  others, 
which  are  bored  to  the  depth  of  from 
1,800  to  2,000  feet.  At  that  distance  be¬ 
low  the  surface  petroleum  is  struck. 
Immediately  on  reaching  it  an  inflam¬ 
matory  gas  escapes  with  great  violence. 
Work  is  now  stopped,  and  a  wooden  cap 
fastened  over  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  per¬ 
forated  by  several  rows  of  round  holes. 
In  each  of  them  a  bamboo  pipe  is  in¬ 
serted.  and  through  these  the  gas  is  led 
under  the  evaporation  pans.  The  pipes 
ramify,  and  on  each  end  a  tapering 
mouthpiece,  terminating  in  a  small 
aperture,  is  attached.  The  gas  is  then 
used  for  evaporating  the  brine. 

The  enterprising  spirit  which  induced 
the  Chinese  to  examine  the  ground  at  so 
great  a  depth  is  said  to  ha  ve  had  its  origin 
in  the  drying  up  of  a  brine  pit.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  was  in  hopes  of  meeting  brine  at 
a  greater  depth,  but  found  instead  the 
gas. 

When  the  country  was  infested  with 
rebels  during  the  Taiping  rebellion  they 
removed  the  cap  from  one  of  the  gas  pits 
and  set  fire  to  it.  Since  that  time,  or  at 
least  up  to  the  time  that  Baron  Richtofen 
wrote,  a  long  column  of  fire  rose  from 
that  pit,  and  it  is  considered  nearly  impos¬ 
sible  to  stop  the  flame. 

The  gas  pits  and  brine  pits  are  owned 
separately  by  corporations.  The  owners 
are  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  government  monopoly  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  “Taotai,”  who  resides 
at  the  place.  The  salt  works  of  Tsz-lin- 
tsing  yield  considerable  revenue  to  the 
government,  and  have  besides  enriched 
numerous  proprietors,  and  give  occupa¬ 
tion  to  numerous  population.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  “fire  pits”  is  twenty-four,  and  the 
the  salt  pits  are  innumerable.  Some  of 
them  do  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  gas. 
The  brine  is  evaporated  with  grass  and 
wood. 

There  are  salt  pits  in  neighboring  lo¬ 
calities  on  the  Min  River,  but  no  gas  pits. 
— Charles  Denby. 


A  Noted  Case. 

A  famous  oil  case  has  just  been  ended 
at  Kittanning  after  a  four  days’  trial. 
The  children  of  Farmer  David  Burford 
deserted  him  in  1878  and  in  1879  he  and 
Lis  aged  wife  gave  Franklin  Miller  a  deed 
for  their  eighty-six  acres  of  land,  pro¬ 
vided  he  kept  the  couple  until  they  died 
and  decently  buried  them.  Mrs.  Burford 
died  in  1881  and  in  1884  Mr.  Burford 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  84.  Soon  after 
oil  was  discovered  on  the  farm  and  the 
Burford  heirs  promptly  entered  suit  to 
eject  Miller. 

During  the  trial  just  closed  twenty- 
eight  witnesses  were  examined.  The 
heirs  attempted  to  prove  that  Burford 
was  of  unsound  mind  in  1879  and  there¬ 
fore  not  competent  to  make  a  deed.  The 
defense  showed  that  though  Burford 
was  blind  and  almost  deaf  his  mind  was 
healty.  Judge  White  thereupon  in¬ 
structed  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  for  de¬ 
fendant. 

Over  150,000  barrels  of  oil  have  been 
produced  from  the  old  Burford  farm. 
Franklin  Miller  has  already  received 
$25,000  in  royalty  and  the  farm  still 
yields  him  reward  for  his  kindness  to 
poor  old  Farmer  Burford. 
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PREVENTING  EXPLOSIONS. 


A  SUBJECT  THAT  IS  AGITATING  BUFFALO 
JUST  NOW. 

HE  city  of  Buffalo  is  pretty  well 
stirred  up  over  the  recent  natural 
gas  explosion,  and  measures  are  be¬ 
ing  taken  to  guard  against  a  repetition  of 
them. 

Fire  Commissioner  Hopkins  when 
asked  as  to  his  opinion  of  the  natural  gas 
question  said  that  the  communication  to 
the  Council  expressed  all  that  he  desired 
to  say.  “We  have  seen  what  the  natural 
gas  has  done,”  said  he,  “and  the  same 
disaster  doubly  increased  is  liable  to  be 
repeated  again.  I  think  that  the  citizens 
are  pretty  well  aroused  on  this  question, 
and  I  am  very  confident  that  some  meas¬ 
ures  of  protection  should  be  adopted.  I 
was  looking  at  a  volume  published  in 
Philadelphia  this  morning  and  I  wish  you 
could  see  it.  In  the  Pennsylvania  cities 
where  they  are  acquainted  with  the  na¬ 
ture  of  natural  gas,  they  are  not  allowed 
to  put  it  into  a  house  unless  a  certain 
automatic  governor  is  used.  I  am  glad 
that  the  News  is  stirring  the  people  up  on 
this  question,  for  it  will  bear  investiga¬ 
tion.” 

Fire  Commissioner  Zeller  was  asked 
this  morning:  “What  action  do  you 
think  the  Common  Council  will  take  on 
your  recommendation  to  shut  off  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  natural  gas  from  the  city  ?” 

“I  do  not  know.  Our  recommendation 
was  sent  to  them,  but  what  action  they 
may  take  on  it  I  cannot  tell.” 

“What  reply  have  you  to  make  to  the 
natural  gas  people,  who  say  you  should 
have  acted  with  them  ?” 

“I  did  not  know  they  had  made  any 
explanation  to  the  public  before  I  read  it 
in  the  Neics  yesterday.” 

“Do  you  think  the  gas  people  will  take 
more  precaution  in  the  future?” 

“I  have  no  reason  to  think  they  will 
not.  But  they  should  make  some  strong 
assertion  to  the  people  that  there  will  not 
be  a  re-occurrence  of  the  explosions.” 

“Who  do  you  think  should  give  such  a 
positive  guarantee  to  the  public  ?” 

“Some  expert  who  is  not  interested  in 
either  side.” 

“Do  you  use  natural  gas?” 

“Yes,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do 
without  it.  It  is  a  nice  clean  fuel,  but  I 
do  not  like  to  take  chances  of  having  my¬ 
self  and  family  blown  up  at  almost  any 
minute.” 

“Have  you  seen  the  proposed  new 
safety  guard?” 

“No,  I  understand  they  have  one,  but 
until  the  efficiency  of  that  is  proven  I 
think  some  immediate  safeguard  should 
be  adopted. 

“You  did  not  mean  that  you  advised 
the  supply  should  be  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  city  unconditionally?” 

“No.  If  some  positive  guarantee  can 
be  given  that  another  explosion  will  not 
happen  before  they  get  their  safety  guard 
in  working  order.” 

“Do  you  think  private  houses  and 
places  where  there  are  meters  should  have 
more  protection.” 

“Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
for  the  company  to  place  in  each  house 
that  has  the  gas  a  safety  valve  to  prevent 
an  undue  pressure.” 

“Then  your  idea  is,  if  some  guarantee 
cannot  be  given  immediately,  the  supply 
be  entirely  cut  off  until  the  time  they  can 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  there  is  no  danger  ?” 

“Yes:  that  is  my  idea  exactly.” 

The  New  York  Tribune  has  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Daniel  O’Day,  president  of  the 


Natural  Gas  company,  was  asked  about 
the  Fire  Commissioners'  recommendation 
this  afternoon.  He  said  he  was  greatly 
surprised  and  considered  it  unwarranted. 
He  continued:  “It  is  a  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  we  are  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the 
recent  explosions.  Since  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  burned,  our  engineers  have 
been  diligently  at  work,  and  a  most  care¬ 
ful  investigation  has  shown  that  it  was 
the  failure  of  the  automatic  valve  to 
work.  Some  foreign  substance  got  into 
it.” 

Mr.  O'Day  added  that  there  were  four 
valves  doing  the  work  of  gasometers,  in 
regulating  the  supply,  and  that  by  means 
of  a  safety  vent,  or  plug,  which  was  be¬ 
ing  attached  to  the  service,  if  unusnal 
pressure  occurred  the  surplus  gas  would 
blow  out  into  the  air  and  do  no  damage. 
“I  don't  believe  he  said,  “that  the  aider- 
men  will  exclude  us  from  the  city.  They 
might  as  well  shut  out  a  railroad  because 
a  car  ran  off  the  track.” 


Liquid  Hydro-Carbon  vs.  Coal. 

The  advantages  in  the  use  of  liquid 
hydro-carbon,  as  compared  to  coal,  are: 

First.  In  handling.  Petroleum  can  bo 
transported  in  tanks,  and  pumped  inte 
suitable  reservoirs,  which  can  be  done  by 
the  operator  attending  the  furnace,  while 
coal  requires  much  more  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense. 

Second.  In  storing.  For  equal  heat¬ 
ing  capacity  it  requires  one-quarter  the 
space  of  coal. 

Third.  Combustion.  Petroleum  is  a 
pure  hydro-carbon,  and  its  combustion 
yields  nothing  but  water  and  carbonic 
acid,  while  coal  contains  sulphur,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  other  deleterious  minerals  ob¬ 
jectionable  for  metallurgical  purposes 
and  other  operations,  and  its  combustion 
not  being  controllable,  it  carries  off  a 
large  portion  of  unconsumed  air,  carbonic 
oxide,  and  particles  of  ashes. 

Fourth.  From  losses  inherent  in  the 
condition  and  nature  of  the  combustible. 
Coal  contains  on  an  average  15  per  cent, 
of  non-combustible  constituents,  which 
must  be  deducted  from  its  weight  to  ob¬ 
tain  its  combustible  elements,  besides  the 
labor  in  handling,  while  petroleum  is  all 
combustible. 

The  combustion  of  coal  in  the  common 
grate  surface  requires  double  the  theo¬ 
retical  supply  of  air,  thus  reducing  the 
thermal  effect  by  half  in  heating  the  ad¬ 
ditional  air  from  the  heat  of  the  furnace, 
expending  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
total  heating  power  of  the  fuel,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  temperature  of  the  waste  gases, 
while  petroleum,  being  under  complete 
control,  requires  no  excess  of  air. — The 
Safety  Valve. 


To  Make  Oil  Gas. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Northwest  Gas 
Improvement  company,  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  held  their 
annual  meeting  in  Pittsburg  during  the 
second  week  in  May.  Their  election  held 
at  that  time  resulted  in  the  seclection  of 
H.  Lafferty,  as  President:  J.  K.  Hatfield, 
Vice  Tresident;  PI.  O.  Spangler.  Treas¬ 
urer:  and  J.  G.  Ihmsen,  Secretary.  The 
patent  which  this  company  holds  covers 
the  States  of  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Michigan.  The  object  of  the  company  is 
to  manufacture  gas  for  illuminating  and 
heating  purposes  from  the  crude  petro¬ 
leum.  They  have  completed  a  plant  at 
Columbiana,  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  process.  The  oil  will  be 
shipped  to  the  plant  from  the  oil  fields  of 


Lima  and  Findlay.  The  officers  at  their 
meeting  expressed  great  confidence  in  the 
success  of  their  scheme. 


April  Production  Report. 

Reports  of  the  stocks  at  wells  in  the 
Bradford  field  received  by  The  Petro¬ 
leum  Age  show  a  decrease  of  .98  bar¬ 
rels  to  the  well  during  the  month  of 
April.  Stocks  reported  at  wells  in  the 
Allegany  field  show  a  like  decrease  of  .83 
barrels  per  well.  The  total  number  of 
wells  connected  with  the  pipe  lines  in  the 
Bradford  field  on  April  1  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  14.100,  and  the  number  in  the 
Allegany  field  4,000.  From  the  above 
data  it  is  found  that  the  average  daily  de¬ 
crease  in  stocks  in  the  Bradford  field  was 
461  barrels.  In  the  Allegany  field  it  is 
found  by  the  same  computation  that  the 
stocks  at  the  4,000  wells  decreased  111 
barrels  per  day.  The  average  daily  pipe 
line  runs  from  the  Bradford  and  Alle¬ 
gany  fields  were  17,363  barrels.  Sub¬ 
tracting  the  daily  decrease  in  stocks  from 
the  pipe  line  runs  the  figures  are  tabu¬ 
lated  as  follows: 

Total  runs  both  fields . 17.363 

Decrease  Bradford  stocks .  401 

“  Allegany  “  Ill 

Daily  decrease  both  fields .  572 

April’s  estimated  daily  production 

Bradford  and  Allegany  fields . 16,791 

March’s  estimated  daily  production 
Bradford  and  Allegany  field . 16,771 

Daily  increase  in  April .  20 

MARCH  PRODUCTION  REPORT. 
Reports  of  the  stocks  at  wells  in 
the  Bradford  field  received  by  The 
Petroleum  Age  show  a  decrease  of  .3 
barrels  to  the  well  during  the  month  of 
March.  Stocks  reported  at  wells 
in  the  Allegany  field  show  a  like  increase 
of  2.7  barrels  per  well.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  wells  connected  with  the  pipe  lines 
in  the  Bradford  field  on  March  1 ,  was 
estimated  at  14.100  and  the  number 
in  Allegany  field  4,000.  From  the 
above  data  it  is  found  that  the  average 
daily  decrease  in  stocks  in  the  Bradford 
field  was  137  barrels.  In  the  Allegany 
field  it  is  ascertained  by  the  same  compu¬ 
tations  that  the  stocks  at  the  4.000  wells 
increased  316  barrels  per  day.  The  aver¬ 
age  daily  pipe  fine  runs  from  the  Brad¬ 
ford  field  were  13,378  barrels  and  from 
the  Allegany  field  3,214  barrels.  Add¬ 
ing  the  daily  increase  in  stocks  to 
the  pipe  line  runs  the  figures  are  tabu¬ 
lated  as  follows: 


March  daily  average  Bradford  runs ...  13.378 
“  “  “  Allegany  “  ...  3,214 


Total  runs  both  fields . 16,592 

Decrease  Bradford  stocks .  137 

Increase  Allegany  “  316 

Daily  increase  both  fields .  179 

March’s  estimated  daily  production 

Bradford  and  Allegany  fields . 16,771 

February’s  estimated  daily  production 
Bradford  and  Allegany  fields . 16,865 

Decrease  in  March .  94 


WARREN,  FOREST  AND  LOWER  COUNTRY. 

Reports  were  received  from  groups  of 
wells  in  the  different  sections  of  Warren, 
Forest  and  the  Lower  Country.  The 
number  of  wells  on  the  1st  of  each 
month,  with  their  averages,  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  statement: 

A  v.  Av. 


No. 

No. 

per 

per 

wells 

wells 

well 

well 

May  1  Apr  1  May  1  Apr  1 

Clarendon  and  Tiona.  51 

35 

9 

15 

Cooper  District. . . 

. 125 

1.35 

16 

16 

Lower  Country _ 

....  106 

106 

43 

55 

Miscellaneous  .  . . 

38 

49 

42 

As  Macksburg  oil  is  used  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  the  fields  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  there  is  no  good  reason 
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why  the  Macksburg  runs  should  not  be 
counted  in  the  runs  of  the  oil  regions. 
Hence  they  are  included  in  the  outside 
runs  for  March  and  April  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  following  estimates  on  produc¬ 
tion: 


April.  March. 

Field.  Barrels.  Barrels. 

Bradford  and  Allegany . 16,791  16,771 

Outside  Runs,  including 
Macksburg . 27, 116  26,134 


Total . 43,937  42,905 

Increase .  1,032 


Compared  with  the  month  of  April, 
1887,  there  is  a  decrease  of  20,620 
barrels.  The  average  daily  production 
for  the  month  of  April,  1887,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Macksburg  held,  was  64,557 
barrels. 

In  the  above  estimates  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  “dump  oil”  loaded  on  the 
cars  direct  from  the  wells  at  Emlenton 
and  other  points  in  the  region.  The 
Lima  runs  by  the  Buckeye  pipe  lines 
were  11,081  barrels  a  day  in  January. 
14,583  barrels  a  day  in  February  17,625 
barrels  a  day  in  March  10,278  barrels  a 
day  in  April. 

The  following  table  shows  the  compar¬ 
ative  production  of  the  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Macksburg,  O.,  oil  fields  for 


1886,  1887  and  1888: 

1888.  1887. 

January . 37,723  (>4,429 

February, . , .  42,785  63,724 

March .  42,905  63,392 

April .  43,937  63,447 

1887.  1886. 

January .  64,429  57,272 

February . <>3,724  57,840 

March .  63.392  59,764 

April .  63,447  63,027 

May .  63,253  68,198 

June .  62,275  74,454 

July .  60,005  73.887 

August .  59,121  76,657 

September .  , .  60,145  78,228 

October .  58,942  77,009 

November .  42,414  72,695 

December .  40,390  67,790 


Total 


701,537  826,821 


Petroleum  Engine. 

For  some  time  past  a  firm  at  Hull  have 
been  endeavoring  to  overcome  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  have  hitherto  stood  in  the 
way  of  using  the  ordinary  petroleum  of 
commerce  as  a  motive  power  for  engines. 
In  this  they  have  now  fully  succeeded, 
as  was  demonstrated  by  a  petroleum  en¬ 
gine  which  we  recently  inspected  at  their 
London  offices.  In  this  engine  the  oil  is 
placed  in  a  closed  tank  inside  the  found¬ 
ation  of  the  engine,  and  air  is  pumped  in¬ 
to  this  tank  until  a  pressure  of  about  five 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  is  obtained. 
The  oil  is  then  mixed  with  air  until  it  is 
formed  into  a  vapor,  after  which  it  passes 
into  a  closed  iron  vessel  or  vaporizer, 
where  it  is  heated,  and  from  which  it  is 
admitted  into  the  engine  cylinder  and 
ignited  by  means  of  an  electric  spark. 
The  spark  is  obtained  from  a  small  pri¬ 
mary  battery  capable  of  doing  about  30 
hours'  work  without  attention,  and 
which  can  be  renewed  at  a  very  small 
cost.  In  starting  the  engine  the  vapor¬ 
izer  is  heated  for  a  few  minutes,  after 
which  the  necessary  heat  is  obtained  from 
the  exhaust  products  of  combustion  while 
on  their  way  to  the  chimney.  The  cyl¬ 
inder  is  water-jacketed,  the  water  being 
kept  in  circulation  by  a  small  pump. 
After  it  has  once  been  started  the  engine 
works  automatically,  preparing  its  own 
source  of  power,  heating  its  charge,  cool¬ 
ing  its  cylinder,  and  supplying  its  own 
spark  for  ignition.  The  great  point  here 
is  that  only  ordinary  petroleum  is  used, 
which,  moreover,  is  entirely  consumed, 
leaving  no  residue  whatever,  the  com¬ 


bustion  being  complete.  The  cost  of 
working  this  engine,  taking  the  oil  at  the 
present  price,  is  stated  to  be  a  little  more 
than  a  halfpenny  per  horse  power  per 
hour.  The  engine  is  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  is  well  adapted  for  use  where 
steam  is  inadmissible  and  coal  gas  not  ob¬ 
tainable.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tried 
and  proved  in  practical  work  before  be¬ 
ing  brought  out. — London  Standard. 


Runs,  Shipments  and  Stocks. 
RUNS  OR  RECEIPTS. 


PIPE  LINE. 

National  Transit. 

Tidewater . 

Octave  . 

Pittsburg . 

Southwest  Penn’a 
Western  &  Atlantic. 
Macksburg . 


March.  1888.  April,  1888. 

925,107.03  940,647.05 

115,615.14  U5.497.58 

2,409.47  1,876.03 

55,302.27  65,042.17 

135.656.26  124.575.42 

73,134.65  66,452.53 

17,283.93  21,186.76 


Total . 1,324,508.75  1,335,277.48 

Daily  average .  42,726.09  44,509.48 


In  the  above  tables  only  oil  received 
direct  from  the  wells  is  taken  into  ac¬ 
count. 


DELIVERIES  OR  SHIPMENTS. 


PIPE  LINE. 

National  Transit . 

Tidewater  . 

Octave . 

Pittsburg . 

Southwest  Penn’a . 

Western  &  Atlantic... 
Macksburg . 


March.  1888.  April,  1888. 

1,764,167.73  1,590,640.89 

182,219.45  200,951.37 

2,1:10.48  2,188.04 

57,165.95  66,299.00 

14,419.15  21,850.30 

47.066.78  44,654.21 

4,121.75  14,919.67 


being  scai’ce  and  bad,  it  is  obvious  con¬ 
siderable  significance  attaches  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  fuel.  But  perhaps  the  chief 
motive  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sanc¬ 
tioned  expenditure  of  so  much  money  is 
the  desire  at  no  distant  date  to  use  liquid 
fuel  exclusively  on  board  the  Russian 
vessels  running  between  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Pacific.  In  the  Black  Sea  a  co¬ 
pious  supply  is  already  available,  not 
only  at  Batoum,  but  also  at  Novorossisk, 
which  taps  the  Kuban  oil  region;  and 
again  at  Kertch,  where  several  wells  are 
being  worked.  Men-of-war,  as  well  as 
mercantile  steamers,  could  thus  even 
now  replace  coal  with  liquid  fuel  in  the 
voyage  from  Odessa  to  Vladivostock. 
What  Russia  is  anxious  to  secure  is  a 
supply  of  local  oil  at  Ylapivostock  that 
will  enable  steamers  to  be  equipped  for 
the  return  voyage.  If  that  were  done 
liquid  fuel  would  be  adopted  for  the 
Black  Sea  and  Pacific  at  once.  To  pro¬ 
mote  the  discovery  of  petroleum  in  the 
Pacific  region  the  Minister  of  Crown 
Domains  is  therefore  sening  out  Mr. 
Ivanoff,  a  mining  engineer  trained  at 
Baku,  who  will  first  examine  the  oil  dis¬ 
tricts  already  known;  and  then  search 
for  petroleum  in  other  localities.  These 
operations  will  be  watched  with  interest. 
— Engineering. 


Total . 2,071,291 .29  1,941,503.48 

Daily  average .  66,815.85  64,716.78 


Daily  average  excess  of  shipments  over 
runs : 


April,  1888 . 20,207.30 

March,  .1888  .  24,089.76 

February,  1888 .  32,31 13.61 

January,  1888. . . 37,753.05 

December . 43,271.79 

November . 43,863.54 

October . 21,078.16 

September . . , . 10,502.53 

August . 8,973.79 

NET  STOCKS. 


PIPE  LINE. 


National  Transit. . 

Tidewater . 

Octave . 

Pittsburg . 

Southwest  Penn’a. . . 
Western  &  Atlantic 
Macksburg . 


March  31.  1888.  April  30.  1888. 


23,579,711.45 

1,188,179.57 

2,5:40.81 

131,052.97 

293,926.53 

59,601.40 

382,528.95 


23,164,076.52 

1,124,879,85 

1,790.52 

132,223.66 

190,957.06 

81,399.12 

388,707.54 


Total . 25, 637, .531.62  25,084,034.87 

Net  stocks  decreased : 

April,  1888  .  553,496.75 

March,  1888 .  696,146.48 

February,  1888  .  892,691.77 


January,  1888 . 

November . 

September . 

August . 

.  293,’ 299.48 

.  284,874.16 

Daily  average,  April . 

Daily  average,  March,. 
Daily  average,  February. . 

Runs.  Shipments. 

.  44,509.48  64,716.78 

...42,726.09  66,815.85 

. .  43,187.46  75,491.07 

Daily  average  December 
Daily  average  November. 
Daily  average  October. . , . 

..41.917.59  85,188.38 

.  .50,160.32  84,023  86 

..63,486.36  84,564.52 

Searching  for  Oil  Near  Vladivostock. 

Among  the  frequent  visitors  to  the 
Petroleum  Exhibition  that  has  just  closed 
at  St.  Petersburg,  were  the  Ministers  of 
Marine,  Crown  Domains,  and  Railways. 
All  three  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
display  of  liquid  fuel  appliances,  and  the 
and  the  result  of  that  interest  has  been 
the  assignment  by  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  sum  of  80,000  roubles  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  exploration  of  oil  in  the  Amoor 
region.  Last  year  several  indications  of 
petroleum  were  discovered  in  the  country 
near  Valdivostock,  and  we  drew  atten- 
tention  to  the  importance  of  these  at  the 
time.  The  determination  of  the  Russian 
government  to  construct  a  railway  from 
Vladivostock  to  the  Amoor  renders  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  fuel  still  more  essential;  and  coal 


A  NEW  REFINERY. 


PITTSBURG  CAPITALISTS  TO  START  ONE  IN 
PHILADELPHIA— SHIPMENTS  TO  EUROPE. 


THE  Globe  Oil  Refining  company  will 
shortly  start  a  large  refinery  in 
Philadelphia. 

Some  months  ago  the  new  refining 
company,  whose  main  office  is  in  Pitts¬ 
burg,  and  whose  directors  are  principally 
capitalists  from  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  leased  from  the  Girard  Point 
Storage  company  their  northermost  plot 
of  land,  about  400x1,600  feet.  This  plot 
immediately  adjoins  the  works  of  the 
Atlantic  Refining  company.  Into  the 
newly -acquired 'property  of  the  Globe 
company  run  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
tracks,  on  which  all  shipments  to  them 
will  be  made. 

On  the  corner  of  the  lot  there  is  now 
building  a  large  95-foot  tank  to  hold  re¬ 
fined  oil.  Some  distance  from  it  is  an¬ 
other  tank  of  equal  capacity  for  receiv¬ 
ing  the  crude  material.  Between  these 
two  is  another  smaller  tank.  There  are 
also  four  large  ware  houses  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  for  the  storage  of  refined  oil  that 
may  be  shipped  to  them  in  barrels. 

From  one  large  refining  tank  there  will 
be  run  to  the  Schuylkill  a  pipe-line  to 
load  steamers  with  the  refined  oil.  For 
this  carrying  trade,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  bring  to  this  city,  and  which  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  company  predict,  will  be 
enormous  in  the  next  two  or  three  years, 
the  company  is  having  remodeled  a  num¬ 
ber  of  steamers.  They  will  be  built  ex¬ 
clusively  for  this  use  and  will  have  great 
tanks  in  their  holds.  Several  of  the  large 
steamers  now  running  between  Bremen 
and  New  York  carrying  the  crude  oil  in 
bulk  will,  it  is  stated,  be  chartered.  It  is 
understood  that  several  large  contracts 
have  been  made  with  European  firms  al¬ 
though  the  officers  of  the  company  decline 
to  confirm  this.  The  Pennsylvania  railroad 
will,  it  is  reported,  control  the  hauling  of 
oil  for  the  new  company.  Just  how  soon 
the  new  concern  will  begin  business  is 
not  known.  The  President  is  Peter  A. 
B.  Wklener,  the  Secretary  is  Edward 
Houston,  and  the  General  Manager,  E. 
P.  Reigliard,  all  of  Pittsburg. 
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IT  IS  THE  NATIONAL  TRANSIT 


WHO  ARE  THE  VICTIMS  OF  A  ROBBERY  OF 
OIL  FROM  A  TANK  IN  MEAD  TOWNSHIP. 

DURING  the  present  month  the 
Standard  press  has  had  long  ac¬ 
counts  relative  to  alleged  thefts  of 
oil  that  certain  parties  had  been  making 
from  time  to  time.  This  is  what  the 
Standard’s  O.  P.  &  D.  weekly  has  to  say: 

“A  furore  of  excitement  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced  in  Warren  and  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  borough  of  Clarendon,  that  has  been 
seldom  equalled  by  any  event  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  section  of  the  oil  country 
arising  from  like  cause.  The  flutter  grew 
out  of  the  arrest  last  Tuursday  of  J.  R. 
Timmons  and  R.  D.  Scott,  both  of  Clar¬ 
endon,  on  a  criminal  warrant  charging 
them  with  the  larceny  of  a  large  quantity 
of  crude  oil  from  a  tank  owned  by  the 
National  Transit  company,  and  located 
in  Mead  township,  near  the  west  end  of 
Clarendon  borough.  The  warrant  was 
issued  by  George  O.  Cornelius,  a  Warren 
justice  of  the  peace,  at  the  instance  of  j 
Nelson  Moore,  superintendent.  Timmons 
is  the  manager  of  J.  R.  Timmons  &  Co.’s 
Cleveland  oil  works,  an  independent  re¬ 
finery  at  Clarendon.  The  works  were 
established  there  some  five  years  ago. 
Scott,  the  other  defendant,  was,  until  the 
hour  of  his  arrest,  an  employe  of  the 
National  Transit  Company,  and  had 
charge  of  the  loading  rack  adjacent  to 
Timmons’  refinery.  It  is  charged  that 
collusion  existed  between  the  two  parties 
by  which  some  1,400  bbls  of  oil,  valued 
at  $1,232,  was  run  from  the  tank  No. 
1,353  into  tanks  owned  by  the  defendant 
Timmons,  and  for  which  the  National 
Transit  company  received  no  compensa¬ 
tion. 

The  prisoners  were  taken  before  Justice 
Cornelius  for  a  preliminary  hearing, 
charged  with  larceny.  On  opening  the 
case,  counsel  for  the  defense  received  a 
setback,  when  the  defendant,  Scott,  sur¬ 
prised  his  friends  by  entering  a  plea  of 
guilty.  Mr.  Timmons  pleaded  not  guilty, 
bail  being  required  for  each  defendant  in 
the  sum  of  $2,000.  C.  C.  Campbell,  of 
Clarendon,  furnished  the  necessary  bond 
for  the  appearance  of  Timmons  at  the 
time  designated  by  the  court,  but  Scott, 
being  unable  to  procure  bail,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  custody  of  Sheriff  Love  and 
taken  to  the  county  bastile. 

When  the  curtain  rolled  up  on  the  next 
act  in  ’Squire  Cornelius'  cosy  court  room, 
the  performers  were  confronted  by  a  full 
house.  It  had  been  rumored  that  Scott 
would  withdraw  his  plea  of  guilty  and 
demand  a  hearing,  but  this  idea  was  dis¬ 
pelled  soon  after  the  opening  of  court. 
The  first  witness  sworn  was  B.  E.  Mitch¬ 
ell,  a  foreman  in  the  employ  of  the  Tran¬ 
sit  company.  On  the  21st  of  April  Mr. 
Mitchell  went  to  tank  1,353,  and  found 
that  the  pole  showed  12  feet  6f  inches  of 
oil  in  the  tank.  The  following  day  he 
took  the  pole  out  of  the  tank  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  nine  feet  had  been  sawed 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pole.  April  23d 
he  made  another  examination,  and  found 
that  the  pole  was  still-  shrinking.  It  'was 
seven  feet  shorter  than  on  the  occasion 
of  his  last  visit.  The  witness  further 
testified  that  the  capacity  of  the  tank  in 
question  is  85  bbls  to  the  inch,  and  that 
Scott-  had  charge  of  the  loading  rack,  no 
other  person  having  authority  to  load 
cars  previous  to  discovery  of  the  short¬ 
age.  The  oil  is  run  from  the  tank  to  the 
loading  rack  through  two  4-inch  lines, 
and  from  one  of  these  a  3-inch  line  con¬ 
nects  with  Timmons’  refinery.  The  lat¬ 


ter  line,  however,  had  not  been  in  use  for 
a  year,  and  witness  took  out  the  connec- 
nections  about  two  months  ago.  Scott 
carried  the  key  of  the  lock  to  the  branch 
lines. 

Captain  Moore:  the  National  Transit 
company’s  superintendent  for  this  dis¬ 
trict.  testified  that  his  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  a  shortage  existed 
at  No.  1,353.  He  took  a  gauge  of  the  oil 
only  5  feet,  4f  inches,  whereas  Scott  had 
reported  6  feet,  9^  inches,  or  a  discrep¬ 
ancy  of  16|  inches  of  crude,  at  85  bbls. 
per  inch.  The  oil  could  not  be  taken 
without  Scott's  knowledge. 

R.  D.  Scott,  was  then  placed  on  the 
stand.  He  swore  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
load  oil  on  cars  by  order  of  Mr.  C.  Simp¬ 
son  only,  but  acknowledged  that  he  had 
loaded  cars  for  Timmons  without  au¬ 
thority  from  his  superiors;  had  loaded  12 
or  15  cars  for  Timmons  within  a  year  and 
cars  had  been  shipped  wherever  Timmons 
directed.  When  Timmons  wanted  oil, 
Scott  would  load  it  in  tank  cars  for  him, 
receiving  pay  for  the  oil  (at  what  price 
was  not  found  out)  after  each  transaction. 

This  concluded  the  evidence  for  the 
commonwealth  and  Lawyer,  Higgins 
made  a  strong  plea  in  behalf  of  his  client, 
in  which  he  sought  to  convince  his  Honor 
that  sufficient  evidence  had  not  been  ad¬ 
duced  to  warrant  the  court  in  holding 
the  defendant,  Timmons,  for  trial.  He 
argued  that  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  had 
been  brought  forward  which  tended  to 
prove  that  Timmons  was  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  larceny.  He  had  purchased  the 
oil  from  Scott,  and  had  paid  for  it.  The 
only  charge,  therefore,  that  there  was  a 
possibility  of  sustaining  against  Timmons 
was  that  of  receiving  stolen  goods,  and 
to  establish  even  this  a  guilty  knowledge 
must  be  proven — and.  in  the  opinion  of 
this  counsel,  there  was  no  evidence  of  a 
guilty  knowledge  that  Scott  had  sold  oil 
that  he  did  not  have  a  perfect  right  to 
sell. 

Mr.  McSweeney,  for  the  common¬ 
wealth,  took  a  decidedly  different  view  of 
the  case.  He  argued  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  commonwealth,  at  a 
preliminary  examination,  to  establish 
anything  further  than  that  a  crime  had 
been  committed  and  that  a  strong  prob¬ 
ability  existed  that  the  accused  was  im¬ 
plicated  in  the  commission  of  that  crime. 
Mindful  of  this  fact  the  prosecution  had 
not  deemed  it  necessary  to  bi-ing  out  the 
minor  details  of  the  case,  but  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  would  be  given  latter  for  both 
sides  to  have  a  full  hearing  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law,  and  when  that  time 
comes  the  exact  grade  of  the  defendant's 
offense  will  be  clearly  established.  The 
evidence  here  shows  that  oil  has  been 
stolen ;  it  has  been  traced  to  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  tanks,  and  the  law  holds  the  fact  to 
be  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the 
defendant  is  a  party  to  the  theft. 

’Squire  Cornelius  adjusted  his  eye¬ 
glasses,  took  a  ponderous  legal  volume 
down  from  its  shelf,  turned  deliberately 
to  a  famous  passage  that  he  always  keeps 
marked  for  references,  and  read  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  “And  where  the  evidence 
is  of  such  a  character  that  a  doubt  re¬ 
mains  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mag¬ 
istrate  to  commit  the  defendant  for  trial.’’ 
The  court,  continued:  “I  must  say  that  a 
grave  doubt  exists  in  my  mind  regarding 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Mr.  Timmons. 
It  would  seem  that  the  defendant’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Scott  was  sufficiently  in¬ 
timate  that  he  might  be  expected  to  know 
something  of  the  latter's  circumstances, 


and  his  ability  to  honestly  sell  oil  in  such 
quantities,  and  I  accordingly  hold  Mr. 
Timmons  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  $1,000  for 
his  appearance  at  court  on  the  first  Mon¬ 
day  of  June.” 

Mr.  Timmons  secured  a  bondsman  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Hazeltine,  cashier 
of  the  Warren  Savings  Bank,  while  at 
last  accounts  Scott  was  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  sheriff. 

During  the  progress  of  the  examination 
the  intimation  cropped  out  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  will  endeavor  to  refute  the 
“guilty  knowledge’-  theory  by  evidence 
showing  that  Scott,  while  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  agent  for  the  Green  Line,  had 
frequently  made  small  sales  of  oil  to  Mr. 
Timmons  from  the  cars  of  this  line,  said 
cars  being  popularly  supposed  to  be 
empty,  while  it  was  not  unusual  for  a 
single  car  to  contain  fifteen  or  twenty 
bbls  of  oil  after  a  load  had  been  trans¬ 
ported  to  some  distant  refinery  and  the 
cars  returned.  The  defense  will  claim 
that  the  few  barrels  of  oil  thus  remaining 
in  those  cars  was  not  the  property  of  the 
National  Transit,  and  as  it  was  a  part  of 
Scott’s  duty  to  clean  the  cars  before  hav¬ 
ing  them  refilled  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  for  him  to  earn  an 
honest  dollar  by  selling  the  “dippings” 
to  some  convenient  refinery.  If  we  fol¬ 
low  out  this  theory,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Scott  became  avariciously  inclined  and 
increased  his  revenue  from  “dippings”  by 
drawing  from  the  large  tank  and  falsify¬ 
ing  his  reports,  while  Timmons  continued 
to  purchase  in  blissful  ignorance. 

But,  as  a  material  offset  to  the  claims  of 
Timmons  and  his  friends,  it  may  be  in 
order  to  cite  the  opinion  of  Captain 
Moore,  who  has  doubtless  loaded  as  many 
cars  as  any  man  connected  with  the  oil 
business.  This  gentleman  says  that  dur¬ 
ing  his  varied  experience  he  rarely  found 
more  than  a  few  gallons  of  oil  remaining 
in  a  tank  that  had  been  emptied,  and 
never  more  than  15  or  20  gallons — not 
barrels,  as  claimed  by  the  other  side. 


Heavy  Oil. 

The  following  heavy  oil  notes  appeared 
among  the  Galloway  and  Sugar  Creek 
items  in  the  Franklin  Citizen-Press  this 
week: 

Algeo  &  McGinnis  are  erecting  a  band- 
wheel  pumping  rig  on  the  Patterson  farm. 

Keely  &  Co.  are  putting  down  a  well 
on  the  Galloway  tract. 

Jacob  Sheasley  is  drilling  a  well  on  the 
Phillips  farm. 

Daniel  Grimm  is  putting  up  another 
rig  on  the  Evans  tract,  and  will  begin 
drilling  soon. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  are  clean¬ 
ing  out  an  old  hole  on  the  Smith  farm. 

Jacob  Sheasly  is  building  a  band- 
wheel  (lumping  rig  on  the  Carter  farm. 

Richard  Hancock  broke  the  ground 
for  another  well  on  the  Hall  farm  Sat¬ 
urday. 

The  well  on  the  Grimm  &  Fetteroff 
lease  is  good  for  four  or  five  barrels. 

The  well  on  the  Robinson  &  Sheasley 
lease  is  a  small  producer. 


The  Southwest  Penn. 

Following  is  the  report  of  the  South¬ 
west  Pennsylvania  Pipe  Line  company 
for  April:  Gross  stocks,  229,454  barrels; 
total  liabilities,  190,957:  runs  from  wells, 
124,575;  regular  deliveries,  21,850;  other 
deliveries,  205,694.  -This  is  a  decrease  of 
11,081  barrels  in  runs,  102,909  in  total  lia¬ 
bilities,  and  96.544  in  gross  stocks,  and 
an  increase  of  7,430  in  regular  and  16,121 
in  other  deliveries, 
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CURRENT  COMMENTS. 


The  green  hills  make  the  active  pro¬ 
ducer  long  to  put  the  drill  in  motion. 

* 

*  * 

What  tales  of  romance,  disaster  and 
ruin  these  unsightly  derricks  could  tell  if 
tongues  were  only  given  them. 

* 

•  *  * 

Thf.  Senate's  investigations  of  Trusts 
has  beceme  a  store-house  of  evidence 
for  all  suits  for  rebates  against  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  railroad. 

* 

*  * 

Another  rumor  comes  from  the  land 
of  Zoar  that  oil  has  been  found.  It  prob¬ 
ably  will  cause  some  talk  for  a  time  and 
then  be  forgotten  the  same  as  on  former 
occasions. 

* 

*  * 

An  exchange  states  that  at  Florence, 
Col.,  there  are  twenty-one  producing 
wells,  yielding  about  800  barrels  of  crude 
petroleum  per  day.  Unless  something 
more  startling  than  that  is  circulated,  the 
Eastern  markets  will  not  be  seriously  af¬ 
fected  by  Western  rumors. 

* 

*  * 

A  series  of  experiments  have  been 
conducted  at  Bombay,  India,  with  an 
apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  gas 
from  ordinary  illuminating  oils.  The 
gas  was  made  by  mixing  cocoanut  and 
castor  oil  with  the  petroleum,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  one  quart  of  oil  will  make 
sufficient  gas  to  supply  a  light  of  thirty- 
five-candle  power  for  five  or  six  hours. 

* 

*  * 

In  one  case,  at  least,  the  cause  of  the 
people  against  a  monopoly  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  For  a  long  time  the  city  of 
Rochester  has  been  waging  war  against 
the  Bell  Telephone  company  because  of 
some  stringent  exactions  demanded  by 
that  organization.  The  result  is  that  the 
people  are  victorious,  and  the  company 
will  hereafter  carry  on  its  business  on  a 
basis  prescribed  by  the  city  authorities. 

* 

*  * 

The  refusal  of  the  Philadelphia  Gas 
company,  of  Pittsburg,  to  make  any 
new  contracts  for  furnishing  nat¬ 
ural  gas  for  a  longer  period  than 
thirty  days  is  exciting  much  com¬ 
ment,  At  first  the  reason  for  this  act 
was  supposed  to  be  the  lack  of  pressure. 
This  the  company  has  emphatically  de¬ 
nied.  In  place  of  this  very  plausible  ex¬ 
cuse  they  have  put  forward  the  very 
flimsy  reason,  that  on  long  contracts 
questions  are  constantly  arising  between 
the  company  and  consumer  that  often 
place  one  or  the  other  at  a  disadvantage 
or  loss;  consequently,  in  justice  to  both 


parties,  they  have  decided  to  make  this 
change.  Why  did  not  the  company 
come  out  and  say  what  they  meant — that 
it  was  an  increase  in  rates  that  they  were 
determined  to  have? 

* 

* *  * 

The  letter  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  P.  P.  A.  tells  its  own  story.  It 
will  have  more  interest  than  the  best 
story  that  was  ever  written,  and  is  as  en 
couraging  as  a  friend  in  a  dark  hour. 
The  work  goes  bravely  on.  and  there  do 
not  seem  to  be  any  stragglers  in  the  well- 
organized  oil  army  who  nave  passed  the 
Rubicon  and  have  all  that  is  bright  he-  I 
fore  them. 

* 

*  * 

The  burning  of  the  oil  in  the  large  iron 
tanks  -near  Oil  City  made  a  beautiful 
pyrotechnic  display,  hut  on  account  of 
the  imminent  danger  to  the  citizens  of 
that  city  they  were  unable  to  watch  the 
rolling  smoke  and  leaping  flames  with  as 
much  admiration  as  they  would  if  they 
were  farther  away  from  the  scene.  The 
j  caged  leopard  draws  many  admirers  to 
■  him,  but  let  the  spotted  monster  loose 
j  and  the  multitude  forgets  the  beautiful 
markings  of  nature  and  seeks  safety. 

*** 

At  last  a  Russian  petroleum  syndidate 
has  been  formed  which  may  prove  suf¬ 
ficiently  powerful  to  control  the  opera¬ 
tions  and  prices  of  the  market  in  Russia, 
and  perhaps  in  other  portions  of  the 
world.  The  moving  spirits  of  this  syndi¬ 
cate  are  said  to  include  Nobel  brothers, 
the  Paris  Rothchilds  and  N.  J.  Ferner. 
The  monopoly  has  already  secured  the 
Atlantic  wharf  from  the  Atlantic  Stor¬ 
age  company,  and  also  purchased  the 
St.  Andrews  wharf  at  Millwall,  which 
they  are  preparing  for  the  storage  of 
petroleum  in  the  most  perfect  way  possi¬ 
ble.  Now  let  the  powerful  hand  at  26 
Broadway  be  extended  across  the  ocean 
and  the  world  will  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  combination. 


Indianapolis  Gas  Trust. 

Superintendent  Shackelton,  of  the  Con¬ 
sumers’  Gas  Trust  company,  has  recov¬ 
ered  from  his  illness  and  is  again  at  work 
on  the  several  enterprises  that  demand 
his  supervision.  The  contractor  for  the 
main  line  is  making  rapid  progress.  The 
second  test  is  being  made  to-day  and 
nearly  half  of  the  line  is  completed.  All 
of  the  branch  lines  which  empty  into  the 
sixteen-inch  main  are  in  the  ground,  and 
to-day’s  test  included  a  portion  of  the 
sixteen-inch  pipe.  Many  of  the  friends 
of  the  Trust  realizing  the  importance  of 
encouraging  the  enterprise  at  this  time, 
are  anticipating  the  assessmeni  which 
falls  due  next  Monday. 

“There  has  been  no  delay  in  our  work,” 
said  one  of  the  directors  to-day,  “more 
than  circumstances  made  absolutely 
necessary.  When  the  council  gave  us 
permission  to  lay  pipes  inside  the  city  we 
had  not  a  line  of  specifications  necessary 
completed.  We  "could  not  take  bids  un¬ 
til  we  had  specifications,  and  for  20  miles 
of  high  pressure  pipe  (not  to  speak  of  the 
J  low  pressure  lines)  not  a  little  office  work 
|  is  necessary  before  a  spade  can  be  han¬ 
dled.  Then  the  superintendent  was  sick 
for  a  week.  But  now  the  way  is  clear. 
The  specifications  were  completed  on 
Saturday;  were  immediately  advertised, 
and  six  contractors  have  procured  copies 
of  the  specifications  and  are  going  through 
the  details  preparatory  to  giving  a  safe 
and  intelligent  estimate  of  the  cost.  By 
the  middle  of  next  week  I  think  the  bids 


will  all  be  in  and  arrangements  for 
digging  perfected.  We  want  to  make  all 
possible  haste,  but  we  would  not  be  sus¬ 
tained  if  we  should  proceed  without  giv¬ 
ing  opportunity  for  competition  and 
without  plan  or  method.” — Indianapolis 
News. 


IMPORTANT  GAS  QUESTION. 


PROCEEDING  TO  TEST  THE  CHARTERS  OF 
ALLEGHENY  COMPANIES. 

THE  raising  of  natural  gas  rates  to 
consumers  in  Allegheny  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  very  serious  matter,  not  only 
to  the  subscribing  though  protesting  cit¬ 
izens.  but  to  the  companies  also,  it  would 
seem,  says  the  Pitsburg  Dispatch.  The 
culminating  movement  to  resist  the  rate 
raisers  was  very  quietly,  but  very  de¬ 
terminedly.  inaugurated  yesterday.  Law¬ 
yer  A.  H.  Mercer  was  found  in  his  office 
early  in  the  afternoon,  busily  preparing 
the  resolution  for  presentation  in  the  Al¬ 
legheny  Common  Council.  “This,'’  said 
he,  “is  only  the  culmination  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  aroused  in  Allegheny  over  the  action 
of  the  gas  companies  in  putting  up  their 
rates  regardless  of  everything.  I  am  in 
the  Allegheny  Councils,  and  to-night  the 
point  will  certainly  be  reached,  if  feelings 
expressed  beforehand  go  for  anything. 

“The  citizens  and  Councils  have  been 
working  in  unison,  and  are  meeting 
every  Friday  evening  until  the  thing 
reaches  a  climax.  Considerable  money 
has  already  been  subscribed  in  view  of 
legal  prosecution,  and  this  will  furnish  a 
test  case  that  will  be  of  value  to  every 
city  and  town  in  the  country  using  nat¬ 
ural  gas.  The  ordinances  of  Allegheny 
City  are  very  strong  on  the  point  of  con¬ 
solidation  of  gas  companies:  also,  the 
limitations  in  regard  to  their  charging 
reasonable  rates,  are  very  stringent. 

“I  do  not  know  that  the  Pittsburg  or¬ 
dinances  cover  these  important  points, 
but  if  they  don-t,  they  should.  How¬ 
ever,  a  casein  equity  will  always  stand, 
whether  city  ordinances  cover  the  situa¬ 
tion  or  not.  The  Allegheny  movement 
is  a  blow  toward  the  Philadelphia  Com¬ 
pany,  as  it  owns  a  majority  of  the  stock.” 

Another  well-known  legal  gentleman, 
who  is  conversant  with  the  Allegheny 
affair,  was  found.  “The  key  to  the  whole 
situation,”  said  he,  “is  found  in  the  act 
of  Assembly  of  May  29,  1885,  under 
which  all  of  these  gas  companies  are 
chartered. 

“This  act  says  plainly:  ‘Natural  gas  is 
for  public  use.'  This  means  that  the 
companies  cannot  say  to  the  consumer: 
•Here,  you  must  have  our  gas  and  we 
will  charge  you  just  what  w#  please  for 
it.’  Cities  may  pass  such  ordinances  as 
they  please,  and  these  ordinances  niav 
be  fathered  by  the  gas  companies,  or 
they  may  not:  but  they  won’t  hold  in  an 
equity  suit,  for  the  act  quoted  covers  the 
case.”  Continuing,  the  same  gentleman 
said: 

“Everybody  would  be  shocked  if  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  were  to  charge  a 
certain  man  $100  for  carrying  him  to 
Philadelphia,  just  because  they  found  out 
he  had  to  go;  but  that  is  just  what  the 
natural  gas  companies  are  doing.  There 
would  be  a  suit  at  once  if  the  city  tried 
to  charge  a  property  owner  one  cent 
more  than  was  just.  But  the  trouble  has 
been,  that  no  one  individual  cared  to 
enter  a  suit  against  a  corporation,  even 
if  the  corporation  had  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  the  act  under  which  it  had  been 
chartered.  I  understand  the  Allegheny 
gas  question  has  come  to  a  point,  and  I 
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would  respectfully  call  the  gentlemen's 
attention  to  the  act  referred  to.  Every¬ 
body  seems  to  have  overlooked  it  hereto¬ 
fore,  and  I  am  surprised  that  they  should, 
for,  as  I  said  before,  it  furnishes  a  key  to 
the  solution  of  the  whole  question.  The 
moment  a  corporation  handling  some¬ 
thing  for  the  public  use  charges  an  ex¬ 
tortionate  price  for  that  commodity  or 
article,  that  moment  they  are  laying 
themselves  open  to  damages  in  an  equity 
suit,  besides  the  danger  incured  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  forfeiture  of  charter,  as  in  the 
Allegheny  case.” 

When  the  great  issue  was  sprung  in  the 
A  llegheny  Common  Council,  it  was  Coun¬ 
cilman  A.  H.  Mercer  who  started  the 
ball  rolling  by  offering  the  following  res¬ 
olution: 

Whereas,  It  is  alleged  by  various  cit¬ 
izens  of  Allegheny,  who  are  consumers 
of  natural  gas  supplied  by  the  Allegheny 
Heating  company  and  the  People’s  Natu¬ 
ral  Gas  and  Pipeage  company,  that  those 
companies  have  raised  the  price  of  gas 
for  private  houses  to  sums  that  are  un¬ 
reasonable  and  unjust:  and,  second,  that 
the  People’s  company  has  raised  the  price 
of  gas  for  private  houses  to  sums  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  prices  stipulated  in  section  9 
of  the  ordinance  regulating  the  manner 
and  fixing  the  terms  and  conditions  for 
the  supply  of  natural  gas  to  consumers, 
passed  February  12,  1886;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  alleged  that  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Heating  company  and  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Natural  Gas  and  Pipeage  company 
have  entered  into  a  contract,  granting, 
conveying,  leasing,  assigning  or  trans¬ 
ferring,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
rights  granted  to  the  People’s  company 
to  the  Allegheny  Heating  company,  in 
such  manner  as  to  place  the  power  under 
the  ownership  and  management  or  con¬ 
trol  of  the  latter,  contrary  to  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  section  12  of  the  ordinance  passed 
February  12,  1886;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved ,  By  the  Select  and  Common 
Councils  of  Allegheny,  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Natural  Gas  is  hereby  authorized, 
empowered  and  directed  to  investigate 
these  charges  and  make  reports  to  Coun¬ 
cils  of  the  facts  and  the  testimony;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  they  are  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  summon  parties,  witnesses  and 
papers  before  them,  and  to  take  testi¬ 
mony  undes  oath  of  the  witnesses,  at 
such  public  sessions  as  the  committee 
may  determine,  allowing  the  attorneys 
of  the  gas  companies  and  the  attorneys 
of  the  committee  of  citizens  to  be  present 
at  all  sessions,  to  examine  and  cross-ex¬ 
amine  when  thought  proper,  the  manner 
of  taking  such  testimony  and  the  admis¬ 
sibility  of  evidence  to  be  under  the  con¬ 
trol  and  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Natural  Gas. 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  during  the 
progress  of  the  taking  of  testimony, 
should  the  Committee  on  Natural  Gas  so 
determine,  the  City  Attorney  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  against  the  companies,  or  either  of 
them,  in  the  courts  for  a  forfeiture  of 
ordinance  and  the  protection  of  the  city 
or  its  citizens. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  make  a 
report  as  soon  os  practicable. 

An  amendment  referring  the  resolutions 
to  the  Natural  Gas  Committee  without 
the  indorsement  of  Councils  was  lost, 
and  the  original  motion,  offered  by  Mr. 
Mercer,  prevailed. 


Suing  a  Railroad. 

Taking  of  testimony  has  been  begun 
before  United  States  Commissioner  Geo. 
A,  Chase,  at  Titusville,  in  tire  suit 


brought  by  Rice,  Robinson  &  Witherop, 
independent  refiners,  against  the  W.  N. 
Y.  &  P.  Railroad  company  before  the 
United  States  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  for  alleged  excessive  freight 
charged.  George  Zabriskie,  Esq.,  of  the 
law  firm  of  Burrill,  Zabriskie  &  Burrill, 
of  New  York,  represents  the  defendants, 
and  M.  J.  Heywang,  of  Titsville,  the 
plaintiffs. 


Petroleum  Springs  In  Asia  Minor. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Kerkook,  are  numerous 
petroleum  and  naphtha  springs  which 
furnish  employment  for  many  of  its  peo¬ 
ple.  The  most  abundant  supply  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  hills  around,  but  a  good 
deal  is  collected  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  ditches  and  stagnant  pools. 
Some  years  ago  this  petroleum  was 
largely  used  in  Bagdad  and  Bussorali, 
but  as  the  natives  do  not  understand  how 
to  refine  it  properly,  it  has  of  late  years 
been  superseded  by  Russian  and  Ameri¬ 
can  oil.  If  the  proper  scientific  methods 
were  used  in  refining  it,  it  is  probable 
that  the  oil  from  this  region  might  be¬ 
come  of  great  commercial  importance, 
as  it  is  inexhaustible  in  quantity,  and 
even  without  a  railroad  transportation  is 
easy  by  way  of  the  Tigris  and  Persian 
Gulf  to  Bagdad,  Bussorah,  India  and  be¬ 
yond.  There  is,  it  is  said,  no  limit  to  the 
supply  which  might  be  procured  from 
the  hills  about  Kerkook  and  Arbela. 
These  hills  have  been  yielding  bitumen 
and  petroleum  since  the  time  of  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great,  at  least,  in  whose  honor 
Arbela  was  illuminated  after  his  great 
victory  over  the  Persians. 

The  petroleum  springs  form  in  almost 
every  hollow  in  the  hills.  It  it  very 
greasy  to  the  touch.  As  it  rises  from  the 
earth  it  of  a  brownish  color  with  a  green¬ 
ish  tinge.  It  quickly  becomes  opaque 
and  hard,  in  which  state  it  is  easily 
broken,  with  a  shining  resinous  fracture. 
Tbe  natives  use  it  for  fuel  to  burn  lime¬ 
stone,  and  also  to  cover  boats  with.  The 
boats  which  are  covered  with  this  sub¬ 
stance  look  as  if  they  were  covered  with 
a  thick  hide.  Mr.  Grattan  Geary,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  these  particu¬ 
lars,  thus  describes  the  principal  spring, 
a  funnel-shaped  hollow,  ten  or  twelve 
yards  in  diameter:  “The  hollow  is  filled 
with  a  dark  blackish  brown  substance, 
from  the  centre  of  which  salt  water  bub¬ 
bles  up  and  escapes  to  some  salt  ponds, 
where,  evaporating,  its  saline  matter  is 
left  behind.  Sometimes  the  water  rises 
at  intervals  from  the  center  in  jets  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  and  at  others  it  bursts 
out  in  a  considerable  volume,  raising  the 
petroleum  into  huge  bubbles,  which  burst 
and  let  the  imprisoned  water  out  with  a 
gurgling  noise.  The  pit  is  very  deep  in 
the  centre,  but  its  shallowness  at  the 
edges  permits  the  people  to  stand  in  it  up 
to  their  knees,  while  they  with  facility 
roll  up  the  tenacious  substance  into 
masses,  which  are  carried  away  and 
placed  to  dry  in  the  "heat  of  the  sun. 
When  hardened  it  is  used  chiefly  for 
fuel  for  the  burning  of  limestone.  The 
flames  give  a  strong  light  and  heat  and 
it  leaves  a  small  earthy  residue  after  it 
is  burned.  Notwithstanding  the  quantity 
that  is  constantly  drawn  off,  the  petro¬ 
leum  always  continues  at  the  same  level 
and  the  Hitties  say  the  supply  in  the  pit 
is  inexhaustible.  The  fluid  skimmed  off 
the  water  in  the  ditches  and  marshy 
places  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kerkook  is 
of  a  blackish  green  color  and  smells 
abominably.”-— H.  M.  Jewett,  Cousul , 


A  FIERY  TERROR. 


A  GAS  WELL  IN  INDIANNA  THAT  COULDN'T 
BE  PUT  OUT. 

HE  city  of  Anderson,  Ind. ,  and  the 
country  for  miles  around,  as  well  as 
two  railroad  companies,  namely,  the 
Panhandle  and  Cincinnati,  Wabash  and 
Michigan,  is  in  a  state  of  excitement 
bordering  on  the  frantic,  regarding  what 
is  known  as  the  brick  works  gas  well, 
two  miles  north  of  here,  at  the  crossing 
of  the  two  railroads  named.  Some  time 
since  the  contract  for  drilling  a  gas  well 
at  that  point  was  awarded  to  A.  Cole  by 
Clemens  &  Jones,  proprietors  of  a  mam¬ 
moth  brick  burning  plant.  The  drill 
went  down  to  about  the  usual  depth  at 
which  gas  is  struch  in  that  locality — 850 
feet — when  it  touched  Trenton  rock.  An 
odor  of  gas  was  at  once  detected,  and 
the  drill  kept  moving.  When  it  had 
penetrated  the  Trenton  stone  about  two 
feet  it  suddenly  dropped  about  six  feet 
into  what  appeared  to  be  a  cavern  or 
hollow  place  in  the  stone.  The  machinery 
was  reversed  and  began  hauling  the 
big  1,900-pound  drill  from  the  well. 
When  it  had  been  raised  to  a  point  which 
brought  the  lower  end  of  the  drill  above 
the  cavern  below,  the  terrific  pressure 
from  below  shot  the  drill  and  shaft  up¬ 
ward  and  out  through  the  top  of  the 
derrick  like  an  arrow.  The  workmen 
were  awe-struck  and  fled  for  their  lives. 
The  big  drill  in  falling  smashed  the  der¬ 
rick  house  and  partly  wrecked  the  der¬ 
rick.  The  roar  of  the  escaping  gas  is 
simply  appalling,  but  was  not  considered 
dangerous,  although  a  school  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  away  had  to  be  dismissed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dreadful  noise  made. 

Things  remained  this  way  a  few  days, 
the  contractors  and  owners  of  the  well 
consulting  as  to  what  would  be  the  best 
method  of  harnessing  the  monster.  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  however,  before  they  had 
agreed  upon  a  plan,  the  gas  was  acci¬ 
dentally  fired  by  a  passing  train,  and 
since  then  a  flame  fully  250  feet  high  and 
100  feet  in  diameter  at  the  largest  point 
has  been  roaring  from  the  month  of  the 
eight-inch  pipe.  The  noise  made  is  al¬ 
most  deafening  and  causes  the  earth  to 
tremble. 

The  proprietors  of  the  well  are  now  in 
still  greater  trouble.  The  well  being 
near  the  crossing  of  the  two  railroads, 
the  wind  laps  and  bends  the  big  flame 
across  them,  burning  trees  and  warping 
rails.  In  addition  to  this  trouble,  it  is 
dangerous  for  a  train  to  pass  the  burning 
well  for  fear  of  being  set  on  fire.  Sev¬ 
eral  passenger  coaches  on  the  Cincinnati, 
Wabash  and  Michigan  road  have  been 
nearly  ruined ,  while  almost  every  freight 
train  which  attempts  to  pass  is  set  on 
fire.  Men  are  now  busy  laying  temporary 
tracks  around  the  big  fire,  and  the  rail¬ 
road  companies  are  threatening  damage 
suits  against  the  owners  of  the  well. 

A  reward  of  $300  has  been  offered  to 
anyone  who  would  extinguish  the  blaze. 
Several  excursions  from  Indianapolis, 
Wabash  and  Muncie,  where  they  have 
little  or  no  gas,  have  been  run  to  the 
burning  monster. 

Lima  Oil  in  Chicago. 

Lima  oil  is  being  rapidly  introduced 
into  Chicago  as  fuel,  and  a  much  greater 
demand  for  it  is  looked  for  when  the 
Standard's  pipe  line  shall  be  completed. 
The  Ohio  oil  fields  are  at  present  pro¬ 
ducing  25,000  barrels  a  day,  and  the 
Union  Steel  Works  are  using  of  it  1,000 
barrels  a  day,  when  they  formerly  used 
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400  tons  of  coal.  They  have  not  entirely 
abandoned  the  use  of  coal,  but  it  has 
almost  been  supplanted.  In  these  works 
it  requires  sixty-five  men  less  to  do  the 
work  than  with  coal.  This  saving  of 
labor  is  in  firing,  hauling  ashes,  etc.  The 
item  of  ashes  is  quite  important  to  such 
a  large  concern,  as  they  remove  them 
outside  the  city.  No  figures  are  given  as 
to  the  relative 'cost  of  coal  and  oil  based 
on  actual  experience.  The  insurance 
people  were  at  first  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  use  of  oil,  but  the  oil  people  were 
able  to  demonstrate  that  oil  fuel  did  not 
increase  the  risk,  and  they  expect  in 
good  time  to  overcome  the  prejudice. 
They  are  meeting  with  about  the  same 
opposition  in  this  particular  that  had 
confronted  the  electric  light  companies. 
The  Board  of  Underwriters  is  investigat¬ 
ing.  and  is  expected  to  report  soon. 

C.  B.  Matthews  on  the  Stand. 

(J.  B.  Matthews  of  Buffalo,  engaged  in 
refining  and  selling  oil  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  illuminating  and  lubricating  oils 
since  1881,  was  called  before  the  House 
committee  on  manufacturers,  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  capacity  of  his  works, 
he  said,  was  from  1,500  to  2,000 
barrels  of  oil  per  weer  week.  He  was  a 
competitor  of  the  Standard  Trust.  Wit¬ 
ness  detailed  at  length  the  difficulty  he 
experienced  in  getting  crude  oil  at  reas¬ 
onable  rates,  owing  to  the  friendliness  of 
the  various  transportation  companies  to 
the  Standard  Trust. 

The  witness  detailed  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  indictment  of  five 
officials  of  the  Standard  Oil  company  in 
September,  1885,  on  a  charge  of  conspir¬ 
acy  and  bribery  of  one  of  the  witnesses 
to  blow  up  his  stdl. 

To  Representative  Smith  witness  said 
that  $60,000  was  demanded  by  members 
of  the  Buffalo  Common  Council  of  wit¬ 
ness  and  others  for  a  charter  to  supply 
Buffalo  with  natural  gas.  The  charter 
was  afterwards  granted  to  the  Standard 
Oil  people. 

“Is  that  the  usual  method  of  getting 
franchises,”  was  next  asked. 

The  witness’s  reply  was:  “I  under¬ 
stand  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  get  any  valuable  franchises.” 

“What  did  you  do  after  that?” 

“I  think  we  subsided  about  that  time.” 

II.  S.  Depew  and  George  Lyatt  of  the 
Mobile  &  Ohio  railroad  company  pro¬ 
duced  a  statement  of  the  rates  and 
amount  of  oil  carried  by  their  line.  Mr. 
Depew  said  that  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  road 
always  had  charged  the  same  rates  for 
100  pounds  on  oil  whether  shipped  in 
tanks  or  barrels. 

Malcom  Lloyd,  a  Philadelphia  oil  re¬ 
finer,  who  was  said  by  testimony  to  have 
received  rebates  from  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  along  with  the  Standard  Oil 
company,  asked  to  be  excused,  and  fin¬ 
ally  declined  to  produce  a  statement 
giving  the  amount  of  these  rebates.  He 
admitted  receiving  rebates  and  thought 
that  was  as  as  much  as  should  be  asked 
of  him. 


Harrisburg’s  Test  Well. 

The  test  well  being  drilled  for  natural 
gas  by  Harrisburg  capitalists  on  the 
Coover  farm,  three  miles  west  of  the 
city,  is  shut  down  for  reasons  best  known 
to  the  parties  interested.  When  the 
Telegram  representative  visited  the  well 
he  found  the  derrick  effectually 
closed  and  pad-locked  to  all  comers. 
The  well  has  been  temporarily  deserted 
by  the  drillers  who  have  urged  the  drill 


to  a  depth  of  1,200  feet.  A  glance  at  the 
sediment  sand-pumped  from  the  well 
shows  a  quantity  of  blue  and  red  slate 
and  gray  sandstone,  such  as  are  com¬ 
monly  found  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
As  yet  there  are  no  signs  of  oil  or  gas 
and  the  well  is  dry.  Deeper  drilling  will 
tell  the  tale  whether  the  enterprising 
projectors  are  to  be  rewarded  or  not* 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  indicate 
the  test  well  will  ultimately  prove  an 
absolute  failure  as  such  a  condition  can 
only  be  demonstrated  by  unanswerable 
developments  of  the  drill.— Harrisburg 
TelegTarn. 

Dangerous  Russian  Oil. 

Recently,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Lafone  asked  the  Home  Secretary 
whether  petroleum  was  now  coming  in 
bulk  from  Russia,  in  tank  steamers  right 
up  the  Thames  as  high  as  the  Regent’s 
canal-dock,  these  vessels  discharging 
with  fires  alight  on  board,  frequently 
working  night  and  day;  such  steamers 
often  carrying  upwards  of  12,000  barrels, 
so  little  precaution  being  exercised  in  the 
river  that  two  steamers  went  into  one  of 
the  up-town  docks  lately  with  inflamma¬ 
ble  oil  in  barrels  below  73  degrees  Fahr. , 
and  stored  the  oil  on  the  quay;  and 
whether  he  would  take  immediate 
steps  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  regulate  the 
storage  of  petroleum,  Mr.  Matthews  re¬ 
plied  that  adequate  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  safe  conveyance  and  stor¬ 
age  of  t.iese  oils.  Diligent  inquiries  had 
failed  to  elicit  any  such  cases  as  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  question,  and  careful  ex¬ 
aminations  and  tests  were  periodically 
made  of  the  samples  by  the  officers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board.  Only  one  instance 
had  been  discovered  of  oil  flashing  at  74 
degree  Fahrenheit,  and  none  below  73 
degree  having  been  sent  up  the  river.  A 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  further  regulating 
the  storage  was  in  course  of  preparation, 
and  he  hoped  would  be  introduced  this 
session. 

An  Engine  Man  on  the  Shut-Down. 

E.  W.  Parshall,  agent  for  the  Warren 
Oil  Engine  company,  passed  through  the 
city  on  his  way  to  the  Washington  oil 
field.  Probably  no  one  man  travels  so 
much  along  the  oil  belts  and  has  such  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  contrac¬ 
tors  and  drillers,  and  for  this  reason  Mr. 
Parshall’s  opinion  on  the  shut-down 
movement  should  have  some  weight,  as 
he  spends  every  hour  in  the  oil  fields 
from  New  York  to  Ohio. 

“Of  course  the  shut-down  has  hurt 
my  business,  but  we  are  content  to  hold 
our  own  until  the  change  occurs,” 
said  he.  “We  all  recognize  it 
as  a  good  thing,  and  the  man 
who  knows  the  most  of  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  legitimate  producing  business 
is  the  man  who  is  most  enthusiastic  in 
advocating  the  shut-down.  I  know  my¬ 
self  that  men  who  at  first  fought  shy  of 
the  combination  are  not  only  going  in 
every  day,  but  taking  their  friends  along 
with  them.  I  think  that  the  association 
will  be  satisfied  with  reducing  stocks 
down  to  about  15,000,000.  Indeed,  they 
hardly  dare  go  further  than  that,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  actually  make  things 
dangerous  on  the  other  side.  The  Stan¬ 
dard  would  hardly  consent  to  a  lowering 
of  the  stocks  below  15,000,000  to  18,000,- 
000,  and  it  is  perfectly  amazing  to  the 
old  heads  to  see  the  gauge  moving  down 
toward  that  point.  They  never 
thought  it  possible  that  such  a 
thing  could  be  done  ana  I  am 


convinced  that  the  association  is  aston¬ 
ished  at  its  own  success.  In  the  oil  bus¬ 
iness  there  has  never  been  such  a  success¬ 
ful  move  and’  the  speculators  will  be 
lucky  if  it  don’t  turn  into  a  squeeze.  It 
is  a  success,  if  it  bursts  to-morrow,  but 
its  most  sanguine  opponent  must  admit 
that  it  is  stronger  than  ever.  The  lines 
have  been  drawn  so  tight  that  thev  can¬ 
not  be  loosened  all  at  once.  I  look  for  a 
gradual  letting  down  and  tapering  out  of 
the  shut-down  that  will  not  be  felt  in  the 
•!  1  or  in  prices.  Then,  of  course,  my 
business  will  boom.”  and  Mr.  P.  lit  an- 
>t  ier  cigar  and  calmly  gazed  through  its 
l.’bie  smoke  to  the  future  when  one  of  his 
j  engines  will  be  used  to  drill  through  the 
'  ii  tii  and  tap  the  Russian  field  from  this 
side  of  the  world.— Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

Natural  Gas  Notes. 

During  the  past  year  Kokomo,  Ind.,  by 
the  development  of  natural  gas  has  se¬ 
cured  ten  manufacturing  establishments 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,240,000, 
employing  1,610  workers.  During  the 
)  same  period,  Marion.  Ind.,  has  secured 
eighteen  factories  in  all  capitalized  at 
$655,000,  giving  employment  to  1,010 
j  workmen. 

A  new  gas  well  which  has  been  drill¬ 
ing  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  for  the  use  of  the 
newly  located  glass  factories  recently  se¬ 
cured  for  that  place,  came  in  on  last 
Monday  with  an  an  estimated  flow  of 
8.000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day.  As 
this  well  was  drilled  in  territory  not 
heretofore  tested,  there  is  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  over  the  result. 

The  gas  well  recently  struck  on  the 
Abbott  farm  fourteen  miles  south  of 
Wabash,  Ind.,  is  perfectly  dry  and 
showed  a  strong  flow  at  five  feet  in  the 
Trenton  rock,  which  was  tapped  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  nearly  1,000  feet  from  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  find  practically  assures  gas 
in  abundance  for  Wabash,  as  the  syndi¬ 
cate  which  is  to  supply  that  city  with 
gas  has  several  farms  leased  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  new  well  and  will  begin 
drilling  there  at  once. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  induce 
every  consumer  of  gas  from  the  Wheel¬ 
ing  company’s  lines  in  this  citv,  Bridge¬ 
port  and  Martin’s  Feiry  to  ente'r  into  a 
joint  agreement  not  to  take  gas  after  the 
present  contracts  expire  if  there  is  any 
advance  in  rates.  If  natural  gas  cannot 
be  found  about  here  after  a  thorough 
test  then  another  company  will  be  in¬ 
duced  to  pipe  it  here  or  a  company  will 
be  formed  to  manufacture  gas  under  the 
Westinghouse  patents .—Bellaire  Inde¬ 
pendent. 

The  Bridgewater  Gas  company  has 
just  leased  all  of  the  gas  wyells  belonging 
to  the  Economite  society  for  a  term  of 
one  year  beginning  on  the  18th  inst.  The 
consideration  on  which  the  lease  was  ob¬ 
tained  was  not  learned,  but  is  said  to  be 
highly  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  The 
lease  includes  four  or  five  good  wells 
which  will  be  connected  with  the  Bridge- 
water  mains  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
pipe  line  can  be  laid. 


That  Buffalo  Franchise. 

Very  significant  was  the  testimony 
given  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Matthews, 
of  Buffalo,  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Manufactures.  It  is  not  new  as  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  franchise  asked  for  to  sup¬ 
ply  Buffalo  with  natural  gas  and  the  grip 
which  the  Briarean-armed  Standard  Oil 
company  has  upon  that  unfortunate  city. 
The  transaction  has  been  quite  thor¬ 
oughly  exposed  by  the  Buffalo  papers, 
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especially  by  that  staunch  foe  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  the  Buffalo  Express.  Rochester  is 
not  singular  in  the  clutch  which  this 
greedy  corporation  has  upon  those  who 
are  ostensibly  elected  to  preserve  the 
lives  and  property  of  its  citizens,  but  who 
“come  down”  at  its  bidding  as  readily  as 
the  coon  descended  the  tree  at  the  behest 
of  Capt.  Scott’s  gun.  The  Buffalo  prob¬ 
lem  seems  to  be,  if  the  Common  Oouncil 
demanded  $60,000  for  a  natural  gas  fran¬ 
chise  and  didn’t  get  it,  how  much  did 
they  realize  from  their  negotiations  with 
the  rich  and  benevolent  Standard  Oil  cor¬ 
poration  ?  The  Rochester  problem  is 
simpler,  as  not  involving  such  large  fig¬ 
ures  as  factors  therein. — Rochester  Dem¬ 
ocrat. 


THE  EMERY  SUIT. 


TESTIMONY  AS  TO  THE  REBATES  PAID  BY 
THE  RAILROAD. 

ESTIMONY  was  taken  this  month 
before  a  commissioner  appointed  by 
the  court  of  McKean  county,  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  case  of  Logan, 
Emery  &  Weaver  against  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  company  to  recover 
$321,000  for  damages  and  excessive 
charges  on  shipments  of  oil  from  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1881,  to  January  1,  1887.  The 
testimony  thus  far  taken  is  damaging  to 
the  railroad.  Under  the  act  of  1883 
triple  damages  are  recoverable  where  dis¬ 
crimination  in  freight  rates  are  proved. 
During  the  six  years  mentioned  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  claim  that  they  were  overcharged 
$76,653.90  in  the  shipment  of  crude  oil, 
and  $30,466.80  in  the  transportation  of  re¬ 
fined  oil,  aggregating  $107,120.70.  They 
are  now  sueing  to  recover  damages  in 
three  times  that  sum. 

When  the  commissioner  was  at  Titus¬ 
ville  recently,  taking  testimony,  the 
plaintiffs  proved  the  payment  of  13  cents 
per  barrel  rebate  to  the  Standard  Oil 
company  on  the  shipment  of  refined  oil. 
That  fact  was  established  by  the  evidence 
of  J.  W.  Witherop,  of  the  firm  of  Rice, 
Robinson  &  Witherop;  Frank  L.  Wood 
and  John  Schwartz.  Mr.  Witherop  made 
a  demand  upon  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  company  for  $3,600,  the  amount  his 
firm  had  been  overcharged  at  the  rate  of 
13  cents  per  barrel  for  refined  oil.  and  the 
company  complied  with  the  request.  Mr. 
Wood  likewise  made  a  demand  for  the 
return  of  13  cents  per  oarrel  upon  all 
shipments  made  by  him  between  1882 
and  1884,  and  he  obtained  the  money. 
Mr.  Schwartz  recovered  $1,766  in  the 
same  manner  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  company. 

Onthe3rdinst.  the  plaintiffs  called  Mr. 
Malcolm  Lloyd,  treasurer  of  the  Atlantic 
Refining  Company,  a  branch  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard,  to  prove  that  rebates  had  been  paid 
to  him  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
company  in  the  shipment  of  crude  oil. 
Mr.  Lloyd  refused  to  answer  the  questions 
put  to  him  by  the  counsel  for  Logan, 
Emery  &  Weaver,  until  he  had  cousulted 
his  counsel.  When  he  appeared  on  the 
stand  next  day  Mr.  Lloyd  freely  admitted 
the  payment  of  rebates  to  him  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  company  while  he 
was  operating  an  independent  refinery  at 
Gibson’s  Point.  He  said  that  from  1881 
to  1884  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  com¬ 
pany  had  paid  him  rebates  upon  the 
shipment  of  crude  oil  from  Olean  to 
Philadelphia  which  ranged  from  3  to  28 
cents  per  barrel.  These  payments  were 
not  continuous,  as  there  were  several  in¬ 
tervals  during  which  he  was  not  allowed 
any  rebates.  A  most  surprising  state¬ 


ment  made  by  the  witness  was  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  company  made 
him  a  present  of  $3200  in  1886  to  cover 
losses  in  his  business  for  the  years  1884 
and  1885.  He  said  he  went  to  the  officials 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  repres¬ 
ented  to  them  that  he  had  lost  $10,000 
during  those  two  years.  The  company 
presented  him  with  a  check  for  $3200. 
He  stated  further  that  Messrs.  Cassatt, 
Thompson  and  Wilson  were  acquainted 
with  the  payment  of  these  rebates,  as  he 
had  talked  with  these  officials  about  the 
matter.  The  payment  of  the  rebate  of  28 
cents  per  barrel  lasted  for  two  months 
during  1882. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  taken 
up  in  proving  the  amounts  of  shipments 
made  by  the  plaintiffs. 

The  hearing  before  Commissioner 
Broadhurst  in  the  suit  of  Logan,  Emery 
&  Weaver  against  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  was  resumed  the  5th  inst.  at  No. 
210  South  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 
H.  Y.  Arnold,  the  firm’s  superintendent, 
under  cross-examination  testified  that 
the  firm  did  not  receive  any  rebates  from 
the  railroad  in  1883,  but  that  it  did  dur¬ 
ing  the  succeeding  four  years.  He  said 
that  the  firm  on  September  20,  1883,  re¬ 
ceived  a  sum  of  money  from  the  railroad 
company,  but  declared  that  it  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  a  rebate,  but  a  “refunder” 
for  overcharges.  He  could  not  call 
dates  upon  which  bills  were  sent  to  the 
railroad  company  to  have  rebates  de¬ 
ducted  from  them. 

The  day  was  taken  up  by  the  examin¬ 
ing  of  bills  and  receipts  showing  the 
shipments  of  oil  to  the  firm.  The  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  railroad  endeavored  to  show 
that  rebates  had  been  paid  to  Logan, 
Emery  &  Weaver. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  hearing  was 
the  attempt  of  J.  Ross  Thompson,  one  of 
the  railroad  attorneys,  to  examine  Mr. 
Arnold  as  to  the  contents  of  certain  bills 
that  he  hekl  in  his  hands,  without  per¬ 
mitting  the  witness  to  see  them.  The 
hearing  was  concluded  in  the  afternoon, 
although  all  the  testimony  in  the  case 
had  not  been  received,  as  the  rule  ex¬ 
pired  that  day.  Application  will  at  once 
be  made  for  a  rule  to  continue  the  case. 


Putting  on  Another  Screw. 

The  Standard  people  are  evidently  de¬ 
termined  to  invalidate  as  many  of  the 
Manufacturers’  Gas  company  contracts 
as  possible  during  the  summer  months. 
This  is  probably  done  because  during  the 
summer  consumers  are  more  liable  to 
neglect  their  payments.  A  short  time 
ago  the  company  sent  out  the  following 
notice: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  unless 
your  gas  bills  are  paid  in  advance,  before 
the  10th  of  each  month,  according  to 
contract,  the  same  will  be  canceled  and 
regular  rates  charged  thereafter. 

The  Manufacturers’  Gas  Co. 

As  is  quite  natural  in  such  cases,  a 
great  many  deferred  making  the  pay¬ 
ment  until  to-day,  the  10th.,  which  they 
supposed  was  the  last  day  allowed  for 
the  payment.  But  when  they  went  to 
the  office  the  fact  was  pointed  out  to 
them  that  the  slip  stated  the  payment 
must  be  made  “before  the  10th.”  They 
at  first  refused  to  receive  the  money, 
but  the  kicking  was  so  vigorous  that 
they  finally  concluded,  we  believe,  to 
take  it. 

The  original  agreements,  which  the 
company  is  now  anxious  to  cancel  as  fast 
as  possible,  contained  this  clause:  “Bills 
payable  at  gas  company’s  office  in  ad¬ 


vance  before  the  10th  of  each  month." 
But  subsequent  to  this  the  company 
gave  notice  through  both  the  city  papers 
that  bills  were  payable  at  regular  rates 
any  time  before  the  30th  of  each  month. 
In  most  branches  of  business  the  sellers 
are  satisfied  if  they  get  their  pay 
promptly  upon  the  delivery  of  the  goods, 
but  the  Standard  gas  company,  which 
pays  the  well  owners  the  magnificent 
sum  of  $100  per  year  for  wells,  must 
have  its  pay  from  consumers  in  advance. 
And  they  are  not  satisfied  with  payment 
twenty  days  before  the  gas  is  delivered. 
They  must  have  it  twenty-one  days  be¬ 
fore.  In- other  words,  if  paid  on  the  9th 
it  will  answer;  but  not  on  the  10th. 
Sweet-scented  are  the  practices  of  mo¬ 
nopolists. — Oil  City  Blizzard. 


Searching  For  Gas  in  the  West. 

The  search  for  natural  gas  in  various 
parts  of  the  West  goes  bravely  on,  but 
with  little  success.  The  well  at  Carthage, 
Mo. ,  has  been  abandoned  after  reaching 
a  depth  of  2,005  feet.  Nothing  of  an  en¬ 
couraging  nature  was  found.  A  well  has 
been  put  down  at  Decatur,  Ill.,  to  a 
depth  of  1,600  feet,  with  no  indications 
of  gas  in  commercial  quantities.  At 
Louisiana,  Mo.,  a  well  was  recently  sunk 
with  do  better  success.  A  deep  well  is 
now  under  way  at  Ft.  Scott,  Kas.,  where 
it  is  hoped  a  more  abundant  supply  will 
be  found  than  is  now  afforded  by  the 
present  wells  which  are  only  300  or  400 
feet  deep.  In  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis 
several  wells  are  now  being  drilled.  Two 
of  these  are  in  the  city — one  by  a  brew¬ 
ing  company  and  the  other  bv  a  cold 
storage  company.  In  both  of  these  cases 
the  primary  object  is  to  find  an  abundant 
supply  of  clear  water,  but  their  owners 
would  not  object  to  a  large  strike  of  nat¬ 
ural  gas.  A  St.  Charles  (Mo.)  company 
have  a  well  down  about  1,500  feet,  but 
report  the  discovery  of  nothing  valuable 
thus  far.  The  St.  Louis  Natural  Gas  and 
Oil  company  are  drilling  a  test  well  for 
natural  gas  about  nine  miles  west  of  the 
city.  A  depth  of  1,000  feet  has  been 
reached.  It  is  expected  that  the  Trenton 
limestone  will  be  reached  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  1,400  aud  1,700  feet.  Whether  it 
will  prove  to  be  gas-bearing  is  an  open 
question  at  this  writing.  Another  well 
has  just  been  commenced  near  Kirk¬ 
wood,  Mo.,  one  of  St.  Louis’  most  beauti¬ 
ful  suburbs. — Age  of  Steel. 


The  Philadelphia  Gas  Company. 

The  annual  report  of  this  company 
shows  that  the  net  earnings  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1888,  (13.53  per  cent,  of 
capital)  was  $1,014,642.06.  less  dividends 
paid  $842,626.50,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
$172,015.56. 

The  Philadelphia  company  owns  280 
acres  of  gas  lands,  owns  the  gas  rights  of 
2,194  acres  and  leases  46,078  acres. 
Through  the  Pennsylvania  company  and 
the  Chartiers,  in  addition  to  what  it  has 
of  its  own,  the  company  controls  74,269 
acres.  It  owns  472  miles  of  pipe  lines 
and  operates  a  total  of  654.17  miles.  It 
operates  1924  miles  of  telephone  wires 
and  has  37  private  telephone  stations.  It 
operates  112  wells  of  its  own,  19  of  the 
Pennsylvania  company  and  43  of  the 
Chartiers  company,  a  total  of  173  wells. 

The  pipes  which  have  been  laid  in  the 
streets  for  the  distribution  of  gas  to 
dwellings  will  insure  a  large  addition  to 
the  number  of  domestic  consumers,  but 
in  order  to  supply  this  expected  con¬ 
sumption,  a  very  considerable  addition 
must  be  made  to  the  mains  which  sup- 
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ply  these  branches.  There  are  23,707 
buildings  supplied  by  this  company.  The 
treasurer  says:  "The  prodigious  growth 
of  this  business  has  caused  the  managers 
of  your  company  to  anticipate  the  time 
when  they  will  be  compelled  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  natural  supply  by  the  addition 
of  manufactured  gas,  and  they  have 
united  with  the  Fuel  Gas  and  Electric 
Engineering  Company,  limited,  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  in  experiments  to  secure  the  best 
results,  thereby  acquiring  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  company  the  right  to  the  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  the  Fuel  Gas  Company  s  sys¬ 
tem  in  Allegheny  county.” 


OHIO  IN  APRIL. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  OIL  WORK  DONE  IN 
THAT  FIELD. 

IN  a  review  of  oil  operations  for  the  past 
month  in  Ohio  the  Titusville  Herald 
correspondent  writes:  It  is  one  of  the 
surprising  facts  of  oil  region  history  that 
operations  in  Ohio  are  increasing  under 
the  pressure  of  15  cent  oil.  Just  how  the 
trade  can  figure  out  even  fair  profits  at 
such  a  price  is  a  positive  mystery  to  the 
inexperienced.  But  the  question  arises, 
do  they  do  it?  It  is  well  known  that 
considerable  Pennsylvania  money  has 
recently  found  exercise  in  the  Wood 
county  of  that  field.  Among  the  com¬ 
panies  now  quite  extensively  interested 
are  the  Forest  Oil  company,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Producers’  company,  the  Hazel¬ 
wood  Oil  company,  Roberts,  McKay  & 
Co.;  Rockwell,  Miller  &  Co. ;  T.  J.  Van- 
dergrift  &  Co.:  Tait  &  Patterson  and 
others.  These  have  been  led  to  take  up 
large  bundles  of  territory  for  future  use 
and  are  now  doing  some  drilling  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  respective  borders.  It  required 
considerable  money,  however,  to  gain 
the  foothold  they  now  possess,  and  as  an 
annual  rental  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
drilling,  they  have  paid  large  amounts. 
Before  profits  can  be  properly  estimated, 
therefore,  this  must  be  returned.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  out  of  15-cent  oil  these 
companies  do  not  expect  to  realize 
largely,  and  as  to  the  time  when  an  ad¬ 
vance  is  to  occur,  no  man  in  Ohio  or 
elsewhere  can  offer  a  substantial  opinion. 

During  the  month  of  April  4(5  wells 
were  completed  in  all  the  sections,  29  in 
Wood  county,  9  at  Findlay  and  8  at 
Lima.  At  the  end  of  the  period  43  rigs 
were  up  and  building  and  28  drilling.  Of 
these  Wood  county  had  20  rigs  and  13 
drilling,  Findlay  li  rigs,  5  drilling,  and 
Lima  12  rigs  and  10  drilling.  Of  course, 
some  of  this  drilling  is  being  done  by 
parties  who  have  their  own  private  ship¬ 
ping  facilities  and  market  for  their  pro¬ 
duct.  These  realize  25  to  35  cents  a  bar¬ 
rel  and  are  compelled  to  drill  in  order  to 
obtain  sufficient  oil  to  fill  their  contracts. 
Their  motion  usually  forces  others  to  ac¬ 
tion,  as  no  one  permits  his  neighbor  to 
punch  more  holes  into  the  ground  along 
the  course  of  a  line  fence  than  he  him¬ 
self  possesses,  even  if  he  has  to  borrow 
the  means  to  that  end.  The  operators  of 
Wood  county,  however,  have  had  the 
bulge,  so  to  express  it,  on  those  of  the 
other  sections  owing  to  the  fact 
that  their  wells  are  much  more 
productive.  Wood  county  is  phenome¬ 
nal  in  its  gusher  returns.  A  well  that 
will  not  exceed  100  barrels  a  day  is  not 
considered  a  tit  subject  for  enlistment  in 
the  army  of  paying  producers.  The  area 
of  this  rich  deposit  has  been  gradually 
extending  until  it  has  reached  propor¬ 
tions  that  will  require  a  couple  of  years' 
time  to  properly  drill.  It  now  covers 


three  and  a  half  miles  in  width  from  ■ 
east  to  west,  and  seven  and  a  half  in  1 
length  from  south  to  north,  with  the  top 
or  northern  extremity  as  yet  to  bedefined. 
There  are  some  indications,  however,  of 
an  approaching  end,  which  are  seen  in 
the  position  of  the  Trenton  rock,  from 
which  all  the  oil  is  obtained.  Whenever 
this  is  discovered  in  the  incline  or  dip 
there  is  danger  ahead.  But  as  there  are 
numerous  variations  in  its  surface,  even 
in  the  most  prolific  portions,  the  tests  at 
the  north  are  not  yet  sufficient  to  thor-  : 
oughly  demonstrate  the  idea. 

The  question  of  the  illuminating  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  product  is  still  a  matter  of  | 
serious  discussion.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  a  species  capable  of  shedding  light  1 
can  be  and  is  manufactured  from  it,  but  I 
in  the  crude  state  it  is  an  inferior  article, 
possessing  characteristics  that  will  for¬ 
ever  debar  it  from  successful  competition 
with  any  other  species  produced  on  this  j 
or  any  other  continent.  The  tar  product 
is  very  large  and  the  illuminating  very 
small.  As  an  article  of  fuel,  however,  it 
is  destined  to  drive  coal  out  of  every 
manufacturing  center  within  a  radius  of 
300  miles  of  the  seat  of  production,  at  a 
cost  at  the  wells  of  30  cents  a  barrel.  It  | 
is  only  a  question  of  time,  however,  until 
Ohio  producers  will  witness  improve-  j 
ment  in  the  value  of  their  product,  but 
so  long  as  they  maintain  a  yield  in  ex-  j 
cess  of  the  demand,  forcing  an  enormous 
outlay  on  the  part  of  the  pipe  line  to 
store  it,  they  cannot  expect  improve¬ 
ment.  There  are  now  180  tanks  full  of 
the  stuff  in  that  region,  all  of  the  capa¬ 
city  of  35,000  barrels,  and  scores  more 
are  to  be  erected.  The  foolishness,  there¬ 
fore,  of  bringing  the  oil  to  the  surface 
under  such  conditions  must  be  apparent 
to  every  one.  The  oil  is  intrinsically 
worth  much  more  than  it  is  now  pro¬ 
duced  for.  but  when  more  is  tendered 
the  purchaser  than  he  can  possibly  take 
at  even  the  15  cent  figure  it  would  be 
suicidal  to  offer  more. 


Going  For  the  Gas  Trust. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  City  Gas  Consumers’  Association 
are  out  with  an  address  in  which  they 
ask  for  funds  that  they  may  be  able  to 
go  into  a  court  of  equity  against  all  the 
gas  companies  doing  business  in  the  city. 
The  address  goes  on  to  say: 

This  committee  has  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  the  questions  involved,  namely: 
The  experimental  nature  of  the  fuel;  the 
prospect  of  its  giving  out;  the  cost  of  the 
gas  plants,  etc.,  and  still  adheres  to  the 
opinion  that  the  present  rates  are  en¬ 
tirely  too  high.  We  do  not  believe  that 
this  fuel  is  likely  to  give  out;  on  the  con¬ 
trary  new  fields  are  being  developed,  and 
gas  in  superabundance  is  found  all 
around  us.  Nature  has  and  is  producing 
it,  and  it  should  not  be  used  by  any  cor¬ 
poration  as  a  means  of  piling  up  colossal 
fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 

Charters  have  been  given  by  the  people 
to  these  corporations,  not  as  a  means  of 
oppression,  but  as  a  means  of  placing 
this  fuel  at  the  doors  of  the  people  for 
their  use;  and  if  unconscionable  rates  are 
demanded  for  such  use,  our  courts  of 
equity  are  open  to  prevent  and  cor¬ 
rect  the  same. 

Nor  can  any  language  of  these  charters 
shield  the  managements  in  demanding 
extortionate  rates,  for  city  councils  can¬ 
not  bind  the  people  and  force  them  to 
submit  to  oppressive  powers  of  corpora¬ 
tions.  No  language  of  a  gas  charter  can 
make  it  legal  to  demand  any  but  a  reason¬ 


able  rate  for  the  use  of  the  gas,  and  courts 
will  require  the  companiesto  furnish  it  to 
all  who  want  it  at  such  reasonable  rates. 
The  cost  of  coal,  as  compared  with  the 
prevailing  price  of  gas,  is  no  criterion  for 
estimating  what  is  fair  to  the  consumer. 
A  reasonable  profit  to  the  companies  is 
the  only  legal  criterion,  whether  this  be 
the  full  cost  of  coal  or  a  half  of  it.  The 
companies’  agents  seem  to  think  that  the 
people  should  he  content  if  the  gas  they 
use  does  not  cost  over  50  per  cent,  more 
than  coal.  That  is.  all  the  advantage  in 
the  use  of  natural  gas  should  go  to  the 
companies,  regardless  of  all  sense  of 
right. 

The  committee  believes  that  this 
beneficent  fuel  was  created  as  much  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  as  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  carriers  of  it.  All  the  people 
should  have  the  benefit  of  it  and  in  no 
case  should  it  be  so  high  as  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  humblest  citizen. 

There  is  danger  that  this  will  be  so  if 
measures  are  not  taken  to  prevent  it. 
The  corporations  now  declare  that  if 
some  of  their  old  customers  do  quit 
using  it,  the  increased  rates  will  more 
than  compensate  them.  And  they 
threaten  to  go  higher,  thus  going  beyond 
the  reach  of  still  another  class. 


The  Standard  in  Europe. 

A  New  York  dispatch  says:  The  Anglo- 
American  Oil  company  has  lately  been 
incorporated  in  London  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  Board  of  Directors:  J.  D.  Archbold, 
George  F.  Gregory,  W.  H.  Tilford,  H.  H. 
Rogers,  J.  H.  Bliss  and  W.  H.  Libby. 
These  gentlemen  are  all  connected  with 
j  the  Standard  Trust,  and  the  English  con- 
|  cern  is  merely  an  off-shoot,  but  a  very 
important,  of  the  Standard  itself.  The 
trust  has  rarely,  if  ever,  interfered  with 
the  export  trade  to  the  extent  of  entering 
J  into  competition  in  the  foreign  markets; 

■  it  has  sold  its  oil  to  the  exporter,  and  the 
latter  has  in  time  distributed  it  through 
the  usual  trade  channels. 

Through  this  new  company  the  Stand¬ 
ard  will  be  enabled  to  do  away  with  the 
exporter  and  middlemen  and  to  directly 
reach  the  jobber  and  the  consumer.  The 
profit  on  a  cargo  of  petroleum  at  present 
prices,  freight  rates,  etc.,  will  not  exceed 
nine  per  cer  cent.  This  profit,  however, 
is  subject  to  a  division  among  at  least 
three  different  middlemen,  and  the  gain 
to  each  individual  is  very  little.  The 
Standard  can  now  add  this  nine  per  cent, 
to  its  ordinary  profit  from  refining. 
They  simply  kill  the  present  exporting 
trade  and  materially  injure  such  inde¬ 
pendent  refiners  as  they  have  not  already 
absorbed. 


Sufficient  for  the  Day. 

Now  that  a  pipe  line  is  to  be  laid  from 
the  Lima,  Ohio,  oil  field  to  Chicago,  the 
people  of  that  oleaginous  district  are 
dreaming  dreams  and  seeing  visions. 
Already  they  prophesy  the  advancing 
greatness  of  their  own  field  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  decline  of  the  Pennsylvania  oil 
industry.  They  even  go  so  far  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  big  advance  in  the  price  of  Lima 
oil  and  a  marked  decline  in  the  price  of 
the  Pennsylvania  product.  While  it  is 
perfectly  natural  for  people,  and  es¬ 
pecially  Ohio  people,  to  think  well  of 
their  own  products  and  decry  those  of 
other  localities,  the  Ohio  men  should  not 
count  too  many  chickens  before  they  are 
incubated.  So  far  Lima  oil  has  proven 
to  be  good  for  fual  only.  To  be  availa¬ 
ble  for  fuel  it  must  be  very  cheap. 
Whenever  it  advances  to  the  price  which 
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Pennsylvania  oil  now  commands  other 
fuels  become  cheaper  and  it  loses  its 
market.  Until  Lima  oil  can  be  refined 
as  an  illuminating  oil  equal  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  product  it  is  folly  to  talk  of  its 
being  in  any  sense  a  competitor  with  the 
latter.  The  Lima  oil  men  have  abun¬ 
dant  cause  for  thankfulness  that  the  new 
pipe  line  will  make  a  market  for  their 
product  at  a  very  moderate  price. — Phil¬ 
adelphia  Times. 


Inter-State  Commerce  Amendment. 

George  Rice,  the  sturdy  foe  of  the 
Standard  Oil  company  and  its  railroad 
allies,  thinks  that  the  inter-State  Com¬ 
merce  law  should  have  these  two  amend¬ 
ments:  That  the  fines  provided  by  the 
act  should  apply  to  the  shipper  as  well  as 
the  carrier,  and  that  these  fines  should  go 
to  the  informer  instead  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  last  would  be  certainly  an  in¬ 
centive  to  have  the  law  enforced.  The 
first  would  equalize  the  punishment. 
There  is  justice  in  having  the  shipper, 
who  is  chiefly  benefitted  by  receiving  re¬ 
bates,  share  the  penalties  with  the  rail¬ 
road  that  grants  the  rebates.  Just  at 
present  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  is  pay¬ 
ing  out  thousands  of  dollars  for  having 
largely  contributed  to  the  millions  of  the 
Standard  Oil  company.  Would  it  be 
anything  more  than  fair  if  the  Standard 
Oil  company  should  bear  part  of  this  ex¬ 
pense? — Pittsburg  Commercial  Gazette. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


SHOW  THE  COST  OF  PRODUCING  OIL  IN  THE 
BRADFORD  FIELD. 

rilHE  following  communication  is  the 
second  circular  issued  by  the  Ex- 
JL  eeutive  Committee  of  the  P.  P.  A. 
since  the  beginning  of  the  shut-in  move¬ 
ment  : 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ) 

Executive  Committee.  } 

Bradford,  Pa.,  May  8,  1888.  ) 

To  the  Members  of  the  P.  P.  A. : 

Gentlemen :  Two  months  ago  we  sent 
you  a  circular  letter  congratulating  you 
upon  the  continued  success  of  our  united 
efforts  to  reduce  the  stocks  of  oil  above 
ground.  Recent  events  have  seemed  to 
conspire  to  test  to  the  uutmost  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  our  membership,  yet  in  no  place 
have  they  faltered,  and  to-day  we  stand 
stronger  than  ever  before.  It  is  with  un¬ 
usual  pride  and  satisfaction  that  we 
make  note  of  these  facts.  In  our  last 
letter  we  reviewed  the  general  statistical 
situation,  and  set  forth  the.  claim  that 
“we  should  obtain  $1.50  per  barrel  for 
our  product  to  make  our  business  one  of 
reasonable  profit.”  Those  who  seek  by 
drilling  wells  or  speculative  manipula¬ 
tion  to  continue  this  period  of  depression 
in  prices  until  our  property  is  drained 
and  our  wells  are  but  junk,  endeavor  to 
discredit  the  above  assertion.  Therefore 
we  deem  it  our  duty  to  state  facts  which 
any  producer  or  speculator  can  readily 
examine  and  know  the  truth  whereof  we 
assert. 

Table  No.  1  shows  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  oil  in  the  white  sand  fields  for  the 
years  1883  to  1887  inclusive  to  be  about 
$1.29f  per  barrel. 

To  become  more  fully  informed  as  to 
the  results  heretofore  obtained  by  drill¬ 
ing  for  oil  in  the  prolific  white  sand 
fields  of  the  past,  and  the  prices  neces¬ 
sarily  obtainable  to  continue  the  busi¬ 
ness,  we  recall  statistically  the  former 
most  important  and  productive  periods 
in  the  industry. 


The  operations  from  1870  to  1874  (date 
of  discovery  of  the  Bradford  field)  inclu¬ 
sive.  resulted  in  the  completion  of  7,020 
wells  and  a  total  production  of  38,078,- 
000  barrels,  a  yearly  average  of  7.615.600 
barrels,  and  an  average  of  5,424  barrels 
from  each  well  drilled,  or  a  gross  income 
of  $16,556.76  from  each  well. 

The  average  price  of  oil  for  the  above 
five  years  was  $3.05}  per  barrel. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  result  in  oil  ob¬ 
tained  then  was  about  the  same  as  now, 
the  average  output  between  the  two 
periods  being  then  5,424  barrels  per  well, 
and  now  5.554  barrels  per  well. 

During  the  following  three  years,  viz., 
1875-6-7  (being  also  the  first  three  years  of 
Bradford’s  developments)  there  were 
completed  in  the  white  sand  fields  8,066 
wells,  an  average  of  2.689  wells  per  year, 
resulting  in  an  average  yearly  produc¬ 
tion  of  9,616.047  barrels.  The  price  ob¬ 
tained  was  <§2.06f. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  during  eight 
years  experience  in  white  sand  fields 
with  an  average  price  of  $2.68  per  barrel 
as  an  inducement,  the  drilling  of  over 
15,000  wells  resulted  in  an  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  about  eight  and  one-quarter 
millions  per  year,  considerably  less  than 
one-third  of  our  present  requirements. 

There  were  2,191  less  wells  in  these  fields 
drilled  in  1878'than  in  1877  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  during  1878  the  price  of  oil 
only  averaged  $1.50  per  bai'rel  for  the 
first  five  months  and  was  much  less  for 
the  balance  of  the  year.  This  practically 
suspended  drilling. 

What  stronger  corroborative  evidence 
is  needed  to  prove  that  oil  cannot  even 
now  be  produced  at  an  average  price  less 
than  shown  to  be  the  cost  in  the  table 
No.  1,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we 
can  drill  cheaper  than  in  the  former 
period. 

During  the  years  1875  to  1885  the  Brad¬ 
ford  and  Allegany  fields  produced  138,- 
869,000  barrels  of  oil  at  a  reasonable 
profit. 

The  average  price  for  the  above  eleven 
years  was  $1.23}  per  barrel. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  here  upon 
the  productiveness  of  these  fields,  and  the 
later  effect  that  the  stocks,  accumulated 
in  them,  had  on  the  market. 

During  the  past  thirteen  years  they 
have  produced  enough  oil  to  supply,  at 
rate  of  the  present  demand,  the  trade  for 
nearly  six  years  (5  8-10  years);  and  the 
white  sand  fields  have  produced  a  sup¬ 
ply  equivalent  to  nearly  four  years. 

While  it  is  true  that  considerable  money 
was  made  in  these  dark  sand  fields  dur¬ 
ing  earlier  periods  and  higher  prices, 
they  are  now  rapidly  being  exhaused, 
and  losing  money  on  present  prices,  by 
reason  of  the  shrinkage  of  valuation 
caused  by  draining  them  of  their  oil. 

Much  of  the  former  profits  have  been 
spent  in  seeking  to  be  lucky  owners  of 
large  wells  in  the  deceptive  white  sand 
fields. 

To  call  to  mind  how  necessary  it  is  to 
avoid  the  wasting  of  the  little  oil  left  in 
these  dark  sand  fields  we  give  you  table 
No.  2,  showing  the  cost  of  production  in 
them  for  the  year  1887,  allowing  for 
shrinkage  in  valuation,  to  be  $1.11  7-10. 

The  consumption  for  1887  was  about 
27,451,000  barrels. 

The  white  sand  productions  for  the  past 
five  years  has  been  46,945,000  barrels  (an 
average  of  9,389,000  barrels  per  year)  or 
a  supply  equivalent  to  1  7-10  years  con¬ 
sumption  on  above  basis. 


The  total  production  of  Bradford  and 
Allegany  fields  this  year  will  be  equiva¬ 
lent  of,  not  to  exceed,  three  months  con¬ 
sumption. 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  should  we 
have  prices  which  would  warrant  out¬ 
producing  as  much  oil  as  ever  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  white  sands  in  any  one 
year,  yet  we  would  be  drawing  on  our 
stocks  over  600,000  barrels  per  month  on 
an  average  for  the  first  year,  and  more 
thereafter  as  Bradford  should  further  de¬ 
cline. 

In  the  summer  of  1881  our  stocks  were 
the  same  as  now. 

That  year  we  produced  28,886,000  bar¬ 
rels  of  oil,  and  the  consumption  was 
about  19,865,000. 

The  average  price  of  certificates  for 
1881  was  over  19  cents  higher  than  for 
1887  notwithstanding  a  reduction  of 
6,150,394  barrels  in  the  stocks  during  the 
latter  year. 

Our  production  is  40  per  cent,  less 
than  the  average  dailv  consumption. 

As  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  this  product 
is  exported,  the  sale  of  crude  oil  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices  is  but  robbing  this  country  of 
its  material  wealth  to  furnish  the  world 
an  illuminant  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  our¬ 
selves  as  producers. 

The  history  of  the  past  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten — except  so  much  of  it  as 
refers  to  stocks  accumulated  in  Bradford 
at  a  time  when  our  consumption  was 
very  much  lighter  than  now. 

We  stated  on  the  19t,h  of  November 
last,  and  on  March  6th,  that  the  cost  of 
producing  oil  from  the  fields  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  supply  was  not  less  than  $l.l7f  per 
barrel,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  land 
and  leases  drilled.  We  have  given  much 
thought  to  the  subject  of  cost  of  leases, 
and  below  give  the  result.  Your  own 
knowledge  and  experience  will  enable 
you  to  judge  as  to  our  conservatism. 

TABLE  NO.  1. 


COST  OF  PRODUCING  OIL  IN  ALL  WHITE  SAND 
FIELDS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1883 TO  1887  INCLUSIVE. 


The  principal  drilling  during  these 
years  was  done  in  the  Cherry  Grove, 
Cooper,  Kane,  Balltown,Wardwell,  Thonr 
Creek,  Tarkill,  Cogley,  Red  Valley, 
Washington,  Slianopin  and  Pontius  fields. 


Number  of  wells  drilled .  8453 

Number  of  above  productive.  6888 

Number  of  above  dry .  1564 

Cost  of  drilling  and  completing  and 
putting  to  pumping  6888  produc¬ 
ing  wells,  including  bonus  paid 
for  leases  upon  which  to  drill,  viz, 

*$5300.00  each . 

Cost  of  drilling  1564  dry  holes,  in¬ 
cluding  estimate  cost  of  bonuses 
and  refusals  for  leases,  less  value 
of  machinery,  etc.,  moved  away 

at  *$3200.00  each . 

TotaLproduction  during  that  period 
was  46,945,000  barrels.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  pumping  and  producing 
this  oil  after  the  wells  were  com¬ 
pleted,  including  torpedoing,  etc., 

at  30  cents  per  barrel  was .  ' 

Six  per  cent  interest  on  money  in¬ 
vested . 

Total  outlay  during  period . 

'1  he  above  operations  increased 
the  prodnction  of  these  fields  on 
basis  of  the  output  for  Oct.  1887, 
13,000  bbls.  daily,  valued  at  $450.00 
per  bbl.  and  to  be  deducted  from 

cost. .  . 

Total  oil  produced  during  this 

period . 46,945,000  bbls 

Less  %  royalty  to  land  own¬ 
er . 5,868,125  bbls 


$30,506,400 


5,004,800 


14,083,500 

3,120,000 

58,714,700 


5.400,000 


Net  to  producer . 41,076,875  bbls 

Costing . .  53,314,700 

An  average  cost  of  $1.29%  per  bbl. 


*By  reason  of  the  large  amount  of  money  ex¬ 
pended  for  leases  for  miles  around  every  de¬ 
velopment,  it.  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  aver¬ 
age  sum  for  land  expenditure,  chargeable  to 
each  well.  Our  figures,  we  believe,  are  consid¬ 
erably  less  than  actual  cost,.  More  than  %  of 
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the  new  production  of  the  past  five  years  has 
come  from  Washington  county  and  Thorn 
Creek,  and  in  these  fields,  taken  together,  the 
cost  of  wells  alone  average  more  than  the 
$5,300  named;  but  wi  think  it  prudent  to  be 
conservative  in  our  figures. 

TABLE  NO.  2. 

COST  OF  PRODUCING  Oil-  FROM  THE  BRADFORD 
AND  AI.l.EGANY  FIELDS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1337. 
Cost  of  drilling  and  completing  100 


wells,  including  bonus  paid  for 

leases,  at  $3,350  each .  $674,500 

Cost  of  pumping  and  keeping  wells  in 
order,  torpedoing,  etc.,  at  30  cents 

per  bbl  .  2,600,400 

Interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  investment. .  333,300 

The  net  expenditure  during  the  year 
in  producing 3, 063,000  bbls.  of  oil,  and 
drilling  wells  to  assist  in  sustaining 
production .  4,248,700 


Add  to  this  the  shrinkage  in  valua¬ 
tion  in  above  fields  by  reason  of  drain¬ 
age  of  territory  and  decline  in  produc¬ 
tion  (we  base  the  shrinkage  from  the 
average  of  October,  1336,  to  the  aver¬ 
age  of  October,  1837,  the  last  month 
previous  to  the  shut-in  movement,  viz.: 

Daily  production  for  October, 

1386  (bbls) .  31,471 

Daily  production  for  October, 

1337  (bbls) .  22,428 

Shrinkage  in  production .  9,043 

At  $500  per  bbl .  4,521,800 

The  shrinkage  in  valuation  added  to 
the  net  outlay  makes  the  net  cost  of 

production  .  8,770,200 

Amount  of  oil  produced  was 

(bbls) .  8,968.000 

Less  %  royalty  to  landowner.  1,121,000 

Net  to  producer .  7,847,000 

The  income  from  which,  at  66  cents, 
the  average  price  for  the  year,  was.  5,179,020 

Net  loss  to  producer . $3,591,130 

Average  cost  per  barrel  t  o  producer,  $1.11  7-10. 

Further  comments  on  the  above  tables 
are  entirely  unnecessary. 

We  should  use  our  united  influence  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  business  in 
and  out  of  the  field.  In  this  way  we  will 
have  confidence  ourselves,  and  secure 
the  confidence  of  others. 

The  Executive  Committee. 

P.  S. — The  Fergus  farm  wells  and  oth¬ 
ers  on  the  adjoining  leases  are  now  being 
used  as  a  scarecrow.  It  may  be  well  hereto 
refresh  our  memories  by  giving  the  result 
of  wells  completed  last  year  on  the  ad¬ 
joining  (McKeown's  Martin) farm,  viz: 

Barrels. 

The  daily  average  for  July  last  of 


the  five  Martin  farm  wells  was.  3,082 

Aug.  19th  these  wells  gauged .  2,224 

And  two  new  wells  in  sand  gauged.  1,097-3,321 
Sept,  9th  the  above  7  wells  and  one 

new  one  gauged  only .  1,257 

Last  week  the  production  of  these 
8  wells  and  3  others  fiinished  since 
on  the  same  farm  was  daily  but  . . .  388 


Nothwstanding  this  production,^  few 
weeks  since  the  floor  trade  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  fear  and  excitement  upon 
the  report  of  “a  large  increase”  of  pro¬ 
duction  resulting  from  a  torpedo  being 
used  in  the  Martin  (McKeown)  No.  5. 

The  Fergus  well  is  not  nearly  as  good 
a  producer  as  Martin  5  was  and  the  result 
on  her,  of  the  incoming  of  other  wells, 
but  foreshadows  the  future  of  this  pres¬ 
ent  annex  to  the  pool.  It  is  entirely  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  attention  it  is  receiving. 

The  Ex.  Com. 


No  More,  Thank  You. 

Correcting  a  “statement  that  the  fine 
imposed  on  the  Messrs.  Everest,  of 
Rochester,  by  Judge  Haight  was  paid,” 
the  Commercial  says  the  mistake  “was 
made  on  the  strength  of  a  remaik  by 
District-Attorney  Quinby  to  the  re¬ 
porter,”  adding:  “Mr.  Quinby  explains 
that  Mr.  Bacon,  counsel  for  the  Everests, 
became  personally  responsible  for  the 
amount  of  the  fine,  pending  consideration 
of  whether  the  case  should  be  appealed.” 
And  the  Commercial  caps  this  item  with 
the  line,  “Will  Probably  be  Appealed.” 


Not  much!  There  is  no  such  proba¬ 
bility.  The  convicted  conspirators  are 
not  such  fools  as  not  to  know'  when  they 
are  well  out  of  a  bad  scrape.  If  they 
don't  their  sharp  attorneys  certainly  do, 
and  if  there  is  to  be  any  appeal  there 
will  have  to  be  some  more  lawyers  in  the 
case 

If  the  joint  fine  had  been  five  or  even 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  instead  of  a  paltry 
five  hundred,  the  Standard  Oil  company 
would  pay  the  money  rather  than  allow 
the  two  Everests  to  be  tried  again.  One 
such  series  of  revelations  is  a  dose  strong 
enough  to  make  even  the  Octopus  sick. 

The  Commercial  need  not  expect  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  misreporting 
another  trial  of  this  celebrated  case,  with 
the  interested  view  of  prejudicing  the 
people’s  side  of  it,  as  before.  Burnt 
children  dread  the  fire. — Buffalo  Express. 

OPERATIONS  IN  APRIL 

Wells  Completed,  Wells  Drilling 
and  Rigs  Up  and  Building 
in  the  Entire  Region. 

THOUGH  the  balmy  days  of  spring 
make  the  incorrigible  operator's 
fancy  lightly  turn  for  fresh  worlds 
to  conqueror  he  is  apt  in  the  end  to  follow 
great  Alexander’s  example  and  weep  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  corner  on  worlds.  He  who 
has  prodded  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth 
outside  the  well  defined  boundaries  did  not 
achieve  a  remarkable  showing  during 
the  month  of  sunshine  and  showers. 
One-third  of  all  the  wells  drilled  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  were  dusters  and  the  aggregate 
of  new  production  is  far  less  than  that 
brought  to  the  surface  in  March.  The 
spirit  of  the  shut-down  has  been  rudely 
buffeted  by  an  unforseen  tumble  of 
values,  unexpected  developments  in 
doubtful  districts  and  mendacious  re¬ 
ports  as  to  its  stability,  but  it  has  risen 
like  a  duck  after  each  opposing  wave  has 
passed,  shaken  its  feathors  and  swum 
right  ahead  on  the  crest  of  public 
opinion. 

The  open  weather  has  stimulated 
new  operations  somewhat,  chiefly  in  the 
fascinating  pools  of  Butler  and  Wash¬ 
ington  but  the  leaven  of  restriction  is  al¬ 
ready  beginning  to  work  in  these  places 
and  at  Saxonburg  in  particular,  has 
had  a  marked  effect.  That  other  opera- 
tors  may  be  induced  to  take  a  business¬ 
like  view  of  the  situation  and  aid  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  drill  a  rest  where  it  is  most 
needed  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility.  Considering  the  favorable 
weather  and  the  strong  attraction  the 
gusher  pools  hold  forth  the  result  of  the 
tieldman’s  efforts  cannot  be  regarded  as 
discouraging.  Cupidity  is  often  heed¬ 
less  to  the  appeals  of  common  sense 
and  self-protection  is  to  be 
credited  with  some  of  the  work 
that  is  revealed  in  the  busiest  sections. 
There  are  instances  where  in  spite  of 
neighborly  greed  operators  have  heroic¬ 
ally  abstained  from  adding  to  the  new 
work  by  protecting  their  lines  and  their 
conduct  is  in  striking  contrast  to  those 
who,  deaf  to  every  appeal  of  business  or 
the  common  weal,  continue  to  ply  the 
drill  with  feverish  force.  The  force  of 
habit  still  remains  and  a  gusher  main¬ 
tains  some  of  its  terrors  in  the  face  of  a 
general  situation  inflexibly  pointing  to 
higher  prices.  It  is  too  much  to  hope 
that  stampedes  on  decisive  news  from 
the  front  will  soon  become  a  thing  of 


the  past.  With  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  spurts  of  industry  the  scouts,  who 
have  become  an  unknown  quantity  in 
the  oil  country,  have  had  little  to  do  and 
the  mysteries  that  flashed  upon  the  trade 
like  rockets  fell  out  of  sight  as  quietly  as 
rocket  sticks. 

The  following  tables  show  the  com¬ 
pleted  work  of  April  and  March  side  by 
side: 

WELLS  COMPLETED. 


April 

March 

— 

to 

Z2 

5 

to 

cT 

& 

Cb1 

q 

•5c 

P- 

5c 

P- 

Allegany . 

1 

J 

Bradford 

1 

6 

3 

li 

i 

Middle  Field.  .. 

6 

20 

3 

4 

12 

3 

Venango . 

0 

32 

2 

20 

93 

5 

Clarion . 

10 

27 

4 

4 

43 

2 

Butlerand  Arm- 

strong . 

13 

24 

5 

26 

1247 

8 

Washington 

10 

328 

3 

4 

1566 

Greene  Co.,  etc 

1 

40 

Beaver  Co . 

3 

0 

3 

Total . 

49 

(47 

25 

66 

2059 

Total  March- 

66 

2059 

22 

Difference  .... 

17 

1412 

1 

The  new  work  under  way  at  the  close 
of  April  and  March  is  compared  in  the 
following  table: 

RIGS  AND  WELLS  DRILLING. 


A  1>H. 

30, 

1888. 

Mar. 

31, 

1888. 

>. 

to 

> 

— 

to 

s 

5 

$ 

s 

ft 

to 

2 

to 

CO 

Go 

«ef 

Allegany . 

l 

1 

Bradford . 

1 

0 

i 

l 

1 

Middle  Field. 

1 

3 

4 

2 

4 

9 

Venango . 

5 

11 

16 

6 

8 

14 

(  larion .  .  . . 

0 

3 

3 

3 

8 

11 

Butler  A-  Arm . 

13 

27 

40 

(5 

20 

26 

Washington . 

14 

35 

49 

16 

25 

41 

Greene  Co.,  etc. . . 

3 

3 

t) 

2 

2 

Total . 

82 

119 

25 

70 

105 

Total  Mar.  31 

35 

70 

105 

Difference . . . 

2 

12 

14 

There  is  shown  a  decrease  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  wells  finished  in  April  over  March 
of  17,  while  the  two  more  rigs 
built  during  the  month  fail  to  make 
good  the  deficiency".  Neither  does  the 
total  increase  in  new  work  equal  the  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  completed  wells.  The  most 
striking  feature  is  the  decrease  in  new 
production  from  the  March  figures, 
which  is  1,400  barrels.  As  a  whole  the 
operator’s  reward  in  April  was  much 
less  than  that  in  March.  He  sank  72 
holes  good,  dry  and  indifferent  with  an 
average  reward  of  9  barrels  to  a  hole,  while 
the  average  in  March  was  22|  and  the 
producer  received  a  far  better  price  for 
bis  oil.  Nature  which  has  aided  the 
shut-in  by  shrinkage  so  that  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  P.  P.  A.  by  due  diligence  in 
pumping  are  only  enabled  to  get  out 
half  their  yield  of  last  summer,  has  cor¬ 
respondingly  failed  to  reward  those  who 
persist  in  bouncing  the  drill  in  the  face 
of  popular  opinion  and  oft  times  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  their  neighbors’  expostulations. 

WELLS  COMPLETED  IN  APRIL. 

Bradford  Field. 


Location.  Owner.  Production. 

Summit,  W  B  Hoekenberry .  6 

Wells  completed .  1 

Production .  6 

Dry .  0 

Middle  Field. 

CHERRY  GROVE. 

Lot  661,  Carroll  &  Co .  dry 

TIONA. 

Lot  109,  .1  W  Sherman .  5 

GRAND  VALLEY. 

Grove,  G  rove  &  Son .  5 


8i 
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FOREST  COUNTY. 


- ,  Hagin . dry 

KINZUA. 

Lot  132,  Hamilton  township,  Van  Seoy .  10 

Whitcomb,  Frederick  &  Co . ‘ . dry 

Wells  completed .  6 

Production . 20 

Dry .  3 


Venango. 


Hamilton  Run,  McComb  Bros . dry 

RED  VALLEY. 

Black  heirs,  A  P  Dale,. . . . .  . . .  10 

VICINITY  PLEASANTVILLE. 

Blank,  Black  Bros  No  3 .  10 

“  No  4 .  10 

Pleasant  ville  Boro,  A  W  Brown .  2 

Corwin  &  Walters . dry 

Wells  completed .  0 

Production .  32 

Dry .  2 


Clarion. 


Fillman,  J  R  Fillman . dry 

Snyder,  Salem  Clas  Co .  2 

CLARION  BOROUGH. 

Garvin,  Cadwallader  . dry 

Maffett,  Rider  &  Aiken . dry 

Strickler,  S  Andrews  &  Co . dry 

I)  B  Curll.  Jacob  Hahn . dry 

Sloan,  Piper  &  Brown .  5 

Arnold,  Cadwallader  &  Co  No  4 .  20 

P  &  W  R  R,  Semple  &  Co  . dry 

Arnold,  C  A  Leeper  &  Co  . dry 

Wells  completed .  10 

Pi-oduction .  27 

Dry .  7 


Butler  and  Armstrong. 


Robinson  (Allegheny  twp),  E  Robinson .  15 

W  Ellison  (Boydstown).McClung*  Golden,  dry 

Logan,  J  J  Lei  decker . dry 

Freedly,  Westinghouse  &  Co . .  dry 

Whitmire,  Brown  &  Co .  12 

KE1BOLD. 

Snow,  Gantz  &  Co  No  3 . dry 

Goehring,  Guckert,  White  &  Co  No  1 .  60 

“  “  No  2 .  40 

Galebaugh,  Connors,  Fishel  &  Bredin .  2 

“  Leidecker  Bros . dry 

BRUSH  CREEK. 

Ulrich,  M unhall  &  Co .  70 

Dutliil,  Chambers  Oil  Co  No  2 .  35 


Wells  completed .  12 

Production .  234 

Dry .  5 


Washington. 


Davis,  Davis  Bros  No  1 .  7 

Gordon,  People’s  H  &  L  Co  No  8 . drv 

.M  mice.  I  Willetts  No  30 .  25 

CANONSBURG. 

Giffin,  J  McKeown  No  2 . 20 

"  “  No  3 . dry 

Black,  Hoag  &  Co . dry 

McLaughlin,  Canonsburg  Gas  Co .  38 

Morganza,  Flinn  &  Booth  No  2 .  75 

No  3 .  10 

TAYLORSTOWN. 

Martin,  Kuntz  &  Co  No  1 .  153 

Wells  completed .  10 

Production .  328 

Dry.. .  3 


Beaver  Countv. 

Collins,  A  F  A  Brown  &  Co  . dry 

Robb  (Oakdale)  A  F  A  Brown  &  Co . dry 

Murdockville  (Rochester)  A  F  A  Brown  & 

Co . dry 


Middle  Field. 

CLARENDON. 

Lot  532,  C  A  &  D  Cornen  No  5  (shut  down) .  900 
562,  Goal  Bros  (old  rig) . 

HICKORY  TWP,  FOREST  COUNTY. 

Brown,  Gorman  &  Wagner .  rig 

HARMONY  TOWNSHIP,  FOREST  COUNTY. 

Shriver,  Shriver  &  Co . drilling 

MISCELLANEOUS,  ELK  COUNTY,  ETC. 

2032,  Boggs,  Rosenberg*  Co . drilling 

KINZUA. 

Richardson,  Hubbard  &  Co . drilling 

Rig  up  and  building .  1 

Wells  drilling .  3 

Total .  4 


Venango. 

Miles,  Buxton  &  Co . drilling 

Hoffman  (Clintonville)  Taylor,  Hoffman  & 

Co .  500 

Hilliard  (Clintonville)  Hilliard  &  McKee.,  rig 

Bumstead  (Oil  Creek),  J  S  Bumstead .  rig 

McMullen  (Raymilton),  Crispen  &  Holt 

. drilling 

Mason,  (Cherrytree)  Goldstein,  Hasson  & 

Lentz . drilling 

Chandler  (Oil  Creek),  J  Y  Siggins .  rig 

SLAB  FURNACE,  HALL’S  RUN,  ETC. 

Black  heirs,  A  PDale . drilling 

McCalmont,  Koch  Bros . drilling 

Grant,  Kelley  &  Smullin . drilling 

Zeigler,  Wolf  &  Shafer . drilling 

VICINITY  EMLENTON. 

Fox,  Fox  &  Morgan  (2  old  rigs) . 

Crawford,  F  W  Crawford  (old  rig) . 

VICINITY  PLEAS  ANT  VILLE. 


Pithole,  Davis  &  Lee .  drilling 

Blank,  Black  Bros  No  5 . drilling 

No  6 .  rig  bldg 

Pleasantville  boro,  Alex  Brown . drilling 

Noyes,  H  H  Noyes . rig  bldg 

Field,  Cornin,  Walters  &  Benedict  (old  rig) 


Rigs  up  and  building .  5 

Wells  drilling .  11 

Total .  16 


Clarion. 

CLARION  BOROUGH. 

Sloan,  Piper  &  Brown  No  2 .  drilling 

Agey,  Jordan  &  Co  No  1 . drilling 

Sloan  heirs, - No  1 . drilling 

Rigs  up  and  building  .  0 

Wells  drilling .  3 

Total .  3 


Butler  and  Armstrong. 


Mahon  &  Co,  Hart  &  Co . sand 

Wilson,  (Evans  City)  Frederick  &  Co . 1300 

Montgomery,  (Bakerstown)  Calhoun  &  Co.  750 
Breckel,  “  Butcher*  Co..  800 

Gold,  “  Hummel  *  Co.  .200 

Douthett,  (Marston)  Miller  &  Pusey _ ...  500 

Hosex,  McClurg  &  Co .  600 

REIBOLD. 

Schilling,  Grimes  &  Co .  rig 

Galebaugh,  Guckert  &  No  3 .  rig 

Behm,  Golden  *  Co . rig  bldg 

Ramsey,  Lapp  &  Co . rig  bldg 

Ash,  Guckert  &  Co .  100 

Goehring,  Guckert  &  Co  No  3 .  rig 

Miller,  Schlegel  &  Lentz  No  3 . 1450 

“  “  “  No  4 . 1500 

“  “  No  5 .  300 

“  “  “  No  6 .  200 

Snow,  Gantz  &  Co  No  2 . 1600 

Schilling,  “  rig  bldg 

Schilling,  Guckert  &  Co . rig  bldg 

Galebaugh,  •'  No  2 .  800 

Blakeley,  Coast  *  Go  No  5 . . .  200 


Muder,  Thyng  &  Co  (shut  down) . 

Foercht,  Lavens,  Christie  &  Co  (shut  down) 
12- Acre  lease,  Bolard,  Greenlee  &  Co  (shut 


down) . 

Muder,  Baker  &  Co .  800 

Seibert,  Baker  &  Co . 1200 

Smalley,  Root  Bros  . 1800 

Adderhold,  McBride  &  Golden . 15(H) 

Lonitz,  Bolard  &  Greenlee  No  3 . 1500 

Pfabe  heirs,  Reiber  &  Co  No  2 . 1600 

Smalley,  Iman  &  Co . 1500 

Helmbold,  B  B  Campbell  No  1 .  rig 

Cochran,  Calhoun  &  Co .  rig 

Seibert,  Snee  &  Co  No  6 .  rig 

Rigs  up  and  building .  13 

Wells  drilling .  27 

Total .  40 


Washington. 

Cameron,  C'liartiers  Oil  Co  No  12 . 2300 

“  “  No  13  .  2275 

Fergus,  “  No  8 . 2100 

“  “  No  9  .  2000 

“  “  No  10 . 2000 

Plymire,  “  No  1  .  700 

Fergus,  S  Fergus  No  2 . 1650 

“  “  No  3 . 1550 

“  -  No  4 .  600 

Fergus,  Sr,  S  Fergus  No  1 .  600 

Peese,  “  No  1 .  70 

Davis,  Davis  Bros  No  3 .  500 

McBurney,  Wheeling  Oil  Co  No  2 . 2000 

“  “  No  3  (fishing).  1680 

Martin,  Central  Oil  Co  No  5 .  250 

Cameron,  Young  &  Willets  No  1 . 2000 

“  “  “  No.  2  .  800 

Munce,  I.  Willets  No  31 . 1800 

Vance,  McKenna  Oil  Co  No  1 . 250 

Andrews,  Andrews  Bros . 1100 

Shirls,  Shirls  No  4 .  . sand 

Fergus,  Chartiers  Oil  Co  No  7 .  rig 

“  S  Fergus  No  5 .  rig 

Davis,  Davis  Bros  No  2 .  rig 

McBurney,  Wheeling  Oil  Co  No  4 .  rig 

“  No  5 .  rig 

Martin,  Central  Oil  Co  No  6 .  rig 

Munce,  I  Willetts  No  32 .  rig 

Quail,  J  McKeown  No  5 .  rig 

CANNONSBURG. 

Gladden,  Cannonsburg  Oil  Co . 2025 

McKeown,  Manufacturers’  Natural  Gas  Co 

No  2 . 2420 

Townsend,  Greenlee*  Co .  200 

Morganza,  Flinn  &  Booth  No  4 .  rig 

Mack,  Fisher  &  Guffey  No  1 .  rig 

Douglass,  Manufacturers’  Natural  Gas  Co 

No  1 .  rig 

TAYLORSTOWN. 

Grimes,  Marshall  Oil  Co  No  1  . 2500 

Hilton,  Jo  Jo  Oil  Co  No  3 . 1300 

. No  4 .  600 

Blaney,  Dovan  &  Miller .  350 

Crawford,  Reighard  &  Co . 1100 

McCabe,  R  H  Thayer . 1200 

Kennedy,  Mack  &  Craft .  450 

Ahbruch,  Couter  &  Hopt .  .  500 

Crothers,  Caldwell  &  Co  No  3 . 1390 

No  4 .  600 

S  H  Weirich,  Reed  &  Co  . 1500 

Hilton,  Jo  Jo  Oil  Co  No  5 . rig  bldg 

Martin,  Kuntz  &  Co  No  2 .  rig 

Thompson,  Aiken  &  Co .  rig 

Rigs  up  and  building .  14 

Wells  drilling .  35 

Total .  49 


Greene  County. 

Donley,  Mt  Morris,  E  MHukill  No  1 . 1800 

Jones,  “  Ohlson  &  Co  (fishing). .  .1740 

Donley,  “  Alexander  &  Co  No  2. . .  250 

Evans,  “  E  MHukill  No  1 .  rig 

Moore,  “  Fall*  Co  No  1 . rig  bldg 

“  “  McCool&Co . rig  bldg 

Rigs  up  and  building .  3 

Wells  drilling .  3 

Total . 6 


Wells  completed .  3 

Production .  0 

Dry .  3 


WELLS  DRILLING,  RIGS  UP  AND 
BUILDING  MAY  1,  1888. 
Bradford  Field. 


Farm.  Owner.  Condition. 

Schoonover  (Sawyer),  Kelly  Bros .  rig 

Lot  122,  Armstrong  &  Co  (old  rig) . 

Rigs  up  and  building .  1 

Wells  drilling . 0 

Total .  1 


BRUSH  CREEK. 

Swindeman,  J  A  Snee  &  Co .  600 

DEER  TOWNSHIP,  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 

Canadian  farm,  Freid  &  Co . drilling 

THORN  CREEK  AND  VICINITY. 

Lavey,  B  Lavey . drilling 

Bulford,  A  J  Hal  try . rig  bldg 

Patterson,  E.  N.  Patterson . rig  bldg 

SAXONBURG. 

Foercht,  Lavens,  Urquhart  &  Co  No  4 .  rig 

Upper  Crawford,  Haymaker  &  Co  No  2 . 1650 

“  “  “  No  3 .  800 

Lower  Crawford,  Haymaker  &  Co . drilling 

Lonitz,  Bolard  &  Greenlee  No  1  (shutdown) 

No  2  (shut  down) 

“  “  No  3  (stopped) ...  rig 


BRADFORD  AND  ALLEGANY, 

It  is  scarcely  a  decade  ago  when  the 
Bradford  and  Allegany  fields  seemed 
flowing  with  oil.  Then  the  producer 
built  his  rig,  drilled  the  hole  and  a  boun¬ 
tiful  supply  of  crude  petroleum  was  ob¬ 
tained.  The  report  of  the  operations  for 
a  single  month  made  a  total  that  almost 
seemed  incredible.  The  present  year 
shows  plainly  that  the  drill  has  ceased 
and  that  the  immense  subterranean  rese- 
voirs  are  becoming  exhausted.  During 
the  month  of  March  only  four  wells  were 
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completed  in  the  two  fields,  while  April, 
which  is  just  passed,  can  only  show  the 
completion  of  one  well  whose  rig  had 
been  standing  ready  for  drilling  for  the 
past  four  years.  The  well,  which  is 
owned  by  Cl  B.  Hockenberry,  of  Summit 
City,  began  with  a  production  of  six  bar¬ 
rels  a  day.  Kelly  Bros,  have  the  only 
new  rig  in  the  entire  fields. 

THE  MIDDLE  FIELD. 

In  the  middle  field  three  producing 
wells  have  been  found.  One  of  them  is 
located  at  Tiona,  another  at  Grand  Val¬ 
ley  an  the  third  is  the  one  that  during 
the  past  month  was  played  as  a  mystery. 
It  is  situated  on  lot  122,  Hamilton  town¬ 
ship,  McKean  county,  and  is  owned  by 
Dr.  Van  Scoy  of  Bradford.  The  entire 
new  production  of  this  field  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  20  barrels  a  day 
with  average  of  about  5  barrels  to  each 
new  producer.  On  account  of  the  exact 
truth  in  regard  to  the  Van  Scoy  well  be¬ 
ing  unknown  that  well  is  placed  at  10 
barrels  per  day,  which  according  to  the 
reports  of  well-informed  scouts,  is  a  little 
in  excess  of  what  it  is  doing.  Carroll  & 
Co.,  who  have  been  pounding  the  drill  at 
the  rate  of  900  feet  a  month,  found  at  last 
that  their  venture  at  Cherry  Grove  was 
dry,  Rosenberg  &  Co.,  on  lot  2.032 
Elk  county,  because  of  unseen  misfor¬ 
tunes  are  still  drilling  their  well  which 
should  have  been  finished  early  in  the 
month.  The  Wilcox  Oil  company  were 
successful  in  finding  gas  at  their  wells 
on  lot  2260  in  the  same  county.  The 
Clarion  river  mystery  of  Jim  Welsh  is 
still  unsolved  both  by  the  general  public 
and  James  himself. 

VENANGO. 

In  spite  of  the  small  returns  that  a 
seeker  after  crude  petroleum  gets  in  Ve¬ 
nango  county  the  drill  is  not  altogether 
silent.  At  Emlenton  no  work  is  being 
done,  nor  has  any  one  attempted  to  do 
any  for  a  long  time.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Pleasantville  the  Black  Bros,  seemed  to 
be  the  most  persistent  of  them  all.  They 
continue  to  erect  derricks  and  quite 
frequently  get  small  producers  of  the 
regulation  capacity.  In  the  town  the 
work  has  not  been  so  successful,  a  dry 
hole  and  two-barral  well  were  all  that 
April  could  bring  out.  Near  Red  Valley 
A.  P.  Dale,  on  the  farm  leased  of  the 
Black  heirs,  obtained  oil  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  at  the  well  drilled  there.  Through¬ 
out  the  county  there  are  several  wells 
that  are  down  quite  a  distance,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  owners  will  ascertain 
whether  there  will  be  sufficient  oil  in 
their  wells  to  keep  their  tools  from  get¬ 
ting  too  warm. 

CLARION. 

Clarion,  which  for  the  past  two  months 
has  been  very  active,  has  at  last  reached 
that  period  when  work  must  cease.  All 
available  territory  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  county  and  the  boroughjjf  Clarion 
itself  have  been  taken  up  and  a  greater 
portion  of  it  has  been  thoroughly  pep¬ 
pered.  The  Producers’  Protective  as¬ 
sociation  at  present  controls  nearly  all 
that  remains,  and  when  rigs  appear  on 
these  leases  the  shut-down  and  shut-in 
movement  will  have  ended.  Another 
great  check  to  all  future  drilling  is  the 
almost  unbroken  line  of  dry  holes  that 
have  rewarded  those  who  have  drilled 
dui'ing  the  month  of  April.  The  six 
dusters  in  the  borough  will  aid  the  city 
authorities  in  preventing  future  work 
within  its  limits.  Piper  &  Brown  found 
a  5-barrel-a-day  well  and  Cadwallader  & 
Co.  claim  a  20  barrel  well.  Outside  of 


the  borough  the  Salem  Gas  Co. ,  on  the 
Snyder  farm,  secured  a  2  barrel  prize 
package. 

BUTLER  AND  ARMSTRONG. 

In  the  fore  part  of  last  month  the  me¬ 
diations  of  the  P.  P.  A.  were  so  far  suc¬ 
cessful  that  Haymayker  &  Co.'s  well  on 
the  Crawford  was  shut  in  for  '  he  balance 
of  the  shut-down  year  and  work  was 
stopped  on  ten  wells  and  rigs  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity,  leaving  twelve  drilling 
wells  and  rigs  at  the  close  of  the  month. 
The  number  of  producing  wells  has  been 
reduced  to  51.  Fishing  jobs  and  salt 
water  have  aggravated  operators  in  this 
section,  which  has  no  longer  such  a 
heavy  claim  on  public  attention.  The 
daily  production  has  fallen  off  600  bar¬ 
rels  from  the  first  of  last  month.  The 
well  on  the  Whitmore,  two  miles  south 
of  Greece  City,  near  Bovdstown,  made 
some  talk  during  the  month  just  ended. 
The  record  of  wells  in  that  vicinity  is 
that  they  start  in  strong  and  blow  out 
quickly."  At  Reibold  Schlegel  &  Lentz 
are  following  up  their  hand  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  imitators.  Brush  Creek  is  quiet. 

WASHINGTON. 

Canonsburg  is  running  “emptin’s”  and 
its  history  promises  soon  to  be  only  of  in¬ 
terest  to  those  who  ponder  over  the  has 
been.  At  Washington  the  limit  of  the 
Fergus  pool  will  be  pretty  effectually 
tested  by  ventures  due  this  week.  Bar¬ 
ring  drainage  some  fair  w  ells  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Rigs  up  indicate  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  follow  up  whatever  is  gained  by 
the  ventures  now  seeking  the  sand.  In 
spite  of  glycerine  having  been  used  in 
the  field  a  iiecline  of  about  700  barrels  in 
production  from  March  31  is  shown. 

GREENE  COUNTY. 

At  Mount  Morris  three  wells  are 
starting  and  others  are  contemplated. 
The  Hukill  well  on  the  Donley  farm  has 
been  mystified  during  the  month.  Pros¬ 
pective  operators  are  waiting  to  see  what 
they  shall  see. 

Beaver  county  limps  forth  with  three 
dry  holes,  drilled  on  as  many  farms  by 
A.  F.  A.  Brown  &  Co. 


Oil  Fuel  for  Engines. 

William  Smith,  of  Pittsburg,  has  in¬ 
vented  a  device  for  burning  petroleum 
gas  in  locomotives  which  is  described 
as  follows:  In  the  space  in  the 
tender  usually  occupied  by  the  coal 
is  a  sheet  iron  retort,  rectangular 
in  form,  with  a  curved  top,  a  fire 
box  being  underneath.  At  the  end 
of  the  fire  box  and  connected  with 
the  flue  from  it,  is  a  small  upright 
boiler  with  13  flues  in  it,  capable  ot  sus¬ 
taining  about  120  pounds  pressure,  al- 
thought  only  60  pounds  are  carried.  The 
stack  from  the  boiler  and  retort  rises 
about  as  high  as  the  stack  of  the  locomo¬ 
tive.  At  the  rear  of  the  tank,  and  high 
enough  to  allow  gravitation  of  fluid  into 
the  retort,  is  a  sheet  iron  oil  tank,  with  a 
capacity  of  4i  barrels.  From  the  tank  of 
oil  a  pipe  leads  to  the  retort,  in  which 
there  are  six  orifices  for  the  oil  to  enter, 
the  quantity  being  regulated  by  a  needle 
valve.  From  the  retort  a  four-inch  pipe, 
with  a  suitable  valve,  leads  to  the  fire 
box  of  the  locomotive,  a  piece  of  stout 
hose  being  used  for  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  tender  and  engine.  Entering 
the  base  of  the  retort  are  two  steam 
pipes  through  which  jets  of  steam  are 
forced  to  cause  the  gas  to  find  its  way 
into  the  fire  box,  which  is  filled  with 
broken  brick.  This  steam  pipe  is  con¬ 


nected  with  the  locomotive,  so  that 
steam  from  it  can  also  be  used. 

Friday  morning  a  Dispatch  reporter 
saw  the  apparatus  successfully  tried.  The 
fire  was  lit  in  the  retort  fire  box,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the 
little  boiler  was  sufficient  to  allow  gas  to 
be  made.  The  oil  was  turned  into  the 
hot  retort,  a  piece  of  lighted  waste  was 
thrown  into  the  locomotive  fire  box,  and 
a  short  puff  announced  that  the  gas  was 
burning.  A  slight  fault  with  the  small 
injector  caused  trouble,  but  the  gas 
was  again  turned  on,  and  in  a  loco¬ 
motive  which  it  requires  coal  three 
hours  to  steam  the  gas  did  the  work  in 
one  hour.  When  a  sufficient  pressure  of 
steam  had  been  obtained  in  the  locomo¬ 
tive  it  was  run  out  of  the  roundhouse 
into  the  yard,  and  made  numerous  trips 
I  up  and  down  the  tracks  in  a  very  easy 
manner,  the  steam  pressure  being  very 
easily  maintained  by  the  gas  and  the 
now  almost  white  hot  bricks.  The  me- 
!  chanics  about  the  shops  were  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  test  and  seemed  to  get  rid 
of  some  doubts  which  they  had  had  con¬ 
cerning  it.  One  or  two  little  details 
which  need  improving  will  be  attended 
to  by  Mr.  Smith  very  soon,  and  then 
more  extensive  trials  of  the  apparatus 
will  be  made. 


THE  EVERESTS  SENTENCED. 


A  LIGHT  FINE  IMPOSED.  WHAT  C.  B. 
MATTHEWS  HAS  TO  SAY. 

T  Buffalo,  May  8th.  Hiram  B.  Everest 
and  Charles  M.  Everest,  his  son  of 
the  Vacuum  Oil  works,  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  convicted  of  conspiracy  in  trying  to 
injure  trade  and  commerce  by  blowing  up 
the  Buffalo  Lubricating  oil  works  in  1881, 
were  fined  $250  each  by  Judge  Haight  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  District  Attorney 
Quinby  represented  the  people,  and 
Andrew  Brcon,of  Rochester,  the  defend¬ 
ants. 

Judge  Haight  in  sentencing  the  Ever- 
ests  said  that  owing  to  the  advanced  age 
of  Hiram  B.  Everest,  the  petitions  of 
many  prominent  citizens  of  Rochester 
and  Buffalo  praying  him  only  to  impose 
the  lightest  fine  possible,  the  fact  that 
six  of  the  jurors  had  made  an  affidavit 
since  the  trial  that  in  their  belief  the 
Everests  were  not  guilty  of  actually 
tempting  to  blow  up  the  Buffalo 
works,  and  last  because  there  were  so 
many  suits  pending,  involving  some 
$2,000,000,  that  he  deemed  the  $250  fine 
sufficient  punishment.  His  sentence  was 
prepared  in  writing  and  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  court. 

Lawyer  Bacon  appeared  in  person  for 
Hiram  B.  Everest,  as  the  latter  was  ill 
at  his  home,  and  paid  the  fine  at  once. 

There  w7ere  many  interested  spectators 
present,  including  C.  B.  Matthews,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Buffalo  Lubricating  oil 
!  works,  and  others. 

In  the  course  of  a  lengthy  interview 
C.  B.  Matthew's,  president  of  the  Buffalo 
Lubricating  Oil  Company,  freed  his. 
mind  to  a  Buffalo  Courier  reporter  on, 
the  Rochester  conspiracy  case.  Among 
other  things  he  said:  ‘‘The  sentence  was 
very  light  considering  the  crime  proved 
in  court.  If  any  crime  at  all  was  proved 
it  was  the  most  atrocious  crime  that  was 
ever  committed  in  Erie  county.  The  de¬ 
liberate  planning  and  intent  was  to  blow 
up  the  Buffalo  Lubricating  oil  works  at 
a  time  and  in  a  manner  that  was  almost 
sure  to  cause  considerable  loss  of  life, 
together  with  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  property.  The  fortunate  series  of 
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circumstances  to  a  large  extent  averted 
the  disaster,  although  one  of  the  stills 
was  severely  injured  and  a  large  amount 
of  oil  was  burned  up. 

“It  was  clearly  proved  by  evidence, 
undenied  and  undeniable,  that  the  con¬ 
victed  parties  planned  this  monstrous 
crime  with  great  deliberation,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  take  counsel  of  an  at¬ 
torney  as  to  what  extent  they  could  go 
in  this  nefarious  scheme  and  escape 
punishment.  The  animus  of  this  great 
crime,  however,  layback  of  the  Everests 
and  in  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
great  Standard  oil  trust,  in  whose  hands 
the  Rochester  convicts  were  tools.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  itself  in  its  be¬ 
ginning  was  merely  an  organized  appe¬ 
tite  for  money;  it  has  become  an  organ¬ 
ized  conspiracy  against  the  rights  of 
mankind.  At  the  time  that  the  Standard 
oil  magnates  were  in  dieted  for  conspiracy 
I  had  supposed  that  the  indictment  of 
these  men  with  such  ample  proof  of  their 
guilt  would  deter  them  from  further 
overt  acts  in  their  conspiracy  to  destroy 
my  company,  its  property  and  its  busi¬ 
ness;  but  I  find  that  railroads,  acting 
under  contracts  dictated  in  the  interest 
of  the  Standard  monopoly,  have  refused 
to  ship  us  crude  oil  as  common  carriers, 
practically  admitting  that  they  were  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Standard  to  starve  out  re¬ 
fineries  not  operated  by  the  great  mono¬ 
poly. 

“It  was  proved  in  this  trial,  also,  that 
during  the  pendency  of  these  indictments 
the  Standard  corrupted  men  in  our  em¬ 
ploy,  paying  them  higher  wages  for  spy¬ 
ing  and  sneaking  about  our  works  than 
we  were  paying  the  same  men  for  regu¬ 
lar  work  in  our  refinery.  It  was  proved 
on  the  trial  that  these  spies  in  their  em¬ 
ploy  made  reports  of  the  operations  at 
our  refinery  to  S.  C.  T.  Dodd,  the  great 
Standard  attorney,  whohas  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  standard  work  on  combinations, 
which  work  is  considered  by  many  a 
standard  whitewash.  The  work,  howev¬ 
er,  does  not  mention  the  number  of  pri¬ 
vate  detectives,  spies  and  sneaks  through¬ 
out  the  country  that  have  made  or  are 
making  reports  to  Mr.  Dodd,  that  the 
Standard  company  may  be  enabled  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  rival  compa¬ 
nies  and  destroy  individual  enterprise  and 
commercial  liberty  among  the  people 
throughout  our  land.  The  Rev.  Dr.  An¬ 
derson,  of  Rochester  University,  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  columns  of  the  Baptist  Exam¬ 
iner  and  Chronicle,  has  highly  recom¬ 
mended  Dodd’s  great  work  on  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Oil  company.  Dr.  Anderson’s  sen¬ 
timents  regarding  the  Standard  Oil  com¬ 
pany  can  be  accounted  for  by  those  who 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  emi¬ 
nent  Standard  men  have  contributed 
$50,000  or  upward  to  endow  a 
branch  of  the  institution  known  as 
Rockefeller  hall.  It  is  said  that  the 
venerable  doctor  is  not  averse  to  receiv¬ 
ing  still  further  benefactions  from  the 
same  source  for  the  needy  institution ,  of 
which  J.  D.  Rockefeller  is  a  trustee.  I 
think  the  reverend  doctor  was  getting  a 
little  out  of  his  province  when  he  headed 
a  list  of  Rochester  gentlemen,  asking  of 
our  courts  a  very  light  sentence  on  the 
conspirators  actually  convicted  of  crimes  [ 
committed  in  Buffalo,  which  petition  un-  I 
dertook  to  instruct  the  court  as  to  the  J 
character  of  the  evidence  on  which  the 
jury  found  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Dr.  An¬ 
derson  ought  to  know,  if  he  does  not, 
that  the  great  resources  of  the  church,  as 
well  as  its  moral  and  religious  power, 
always  has  and  always  will  come  from 


the  common  people,  and  although 
wealthy  men  may  distribute  large 
amounts  in  money  or  in  coal,  in  the  line 
of  what  they  term  charities,  a  much 
larger  amount  of  money  for  moral  and 
religious  uses  will  come  to  the  supporr  of 
the  church  when  the  church  stands  firm 
for  the  commercial  liberties  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  refusing  the  loot  pirated  from  the 
public. 

“It  is  very  encouraging  to  the  laity  of 
the  church  to  see  that  the  National  Bap¬ 
tist,  of  Philadelphia,  understands  the 
dangerous  encroachments  that  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Oil  Trust  has  made,  within  the 
church  and  state,  and  it  will  prove  a  bit¬ 
ter  day  for  the  church  if  they  heed  not 
the  warning  and  regard  not  the  counsel 
of  this  able  defender  of  the  church  in  its 
truest  and  brightest  interests.  I  have 
recently  received  from  an  eminent  di¬ 
vine  an  interesting  letter  from  which  I 
make  this  quotation :  “I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  managers  are  personally  good 
men,  as  have  been  many  distillers, 
shareholders,  tyrants,  etc.,  but  the  sj's- 
tem  of  which  the  Standard  is  a  specimen 
is  in  my  opinion  utterly  wrong,  unjust 
and  dangerous  to  society.  I  do  not 
what  will  be  the  outcome,  but  I  think 
that  unless  these  abuses  are  remedied 
through  law.  they  will  be  reached  with¬ 
out  law.  It  is  just  these  things  which 
engender  anarchy.  Every  minister  who 
sees  something  for  his  church,  every  pro¬ 
fessor  who  sees  something  for  his  college 
or  seminary,  every  editor  who  spes  ad¬ 
vertisements,  every  politician  who  sees 
something  for  his  party,  will  follow  the 
impulses  of  human  nature.” 

“It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  some 
of  the  men  indicted  and  tried  in  Buffalo 
for  conspiracy  had  previously  been  in¬ 
dicted  for  the  same  offense  in  other 
States  and  are  men  who  understand 
thoroughly  the  laws  they  violate.  Very 
different  is  the  case  of  the  criminals 
known  as  Theiss  boy  cotters  in  New  York. 
These  men  were  proven  guilty  of  having- 
distributed  in  the  public  streets  of  New 
York  circulars  requesting  jieople  not  to 
buy  beer  manufactured  by  Theiss.  In 
less  than  two  months  from  the  time  they 
dropped  those  circulars  in  the  streets  the 
parties  were  each  serving  a  sentence  of 
one  year’s  duration  in  Sing  Sing.  It  was 
shown  on  the  trial  that  these  men  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  violating  any  of  the  laws  of  our 
State  in  the  course  they  took  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  In  contrast  with  the  manner  in 
which  these  poor,  ignorant  men  were 
treated  by  the  courts,  it  might  be  well  to 
mention  the  fact  that  the  Rochester  con¬ 
spirators  have  regarded  our  courts  as 
mere  spidei -webs,  with  which  they  could 
toy  at  leasnre. 

“One  of  the  conspirators  since  the  jury 
last  May  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
Das  been  married  in  what  may  be  truly 
termed  high  life.  The  wedding  was  at¬ 
tended  by  numerous  magnates  of  the 
Standard  Oil  company  and  affiliated  in¬ 
terests,  and  Buffalo  furnished  its  full 
quota  of  guests,  although  the  wedding 
was  in  New  England.  The  presents  were 
many  and  costly,  and  the  bridegroom  in¬ 
dulged  in  an  extended  European  wed¬ 
ding  tour,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  trip 
and  the  honeymoon  as  completely  as  if 
he  had  previously  had  a  revelation  from 
the  court  that  the  penalty  of  his  crimes 
would  be  $250,  probably  contributed  by 
the  great  Standard  Trust,  claiming  to  be 
worth  over  $150,000,000.  The  old  gentle¬ 
man  was  and  is  eating  oranges  under  his 


trees  on  the  Pacific  slope,  without  even 
being  vexed  to  make  a  journey  east  to 
hear  his  sentence.” 


Pipe  Line  Summary. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  the 
figures  of  the  National  Transit  and  Tide¬ 
water  pipe  lines  for  March  and  April : 

NATIONAL,  TRANSIT  CO. 


Barrels. 

Acceptances,  etc.,  March  31 . 17.572,036.33 

“  “  April  30 . 17,013,288.67 


Decrease .  558,747.66 

Credit  balances  March  31 .  6,007,675.12 

“  “  April  30  .  6,150,787.85 

increase .  143,112.73 

Total  liabilities  March  31 . 23,579,711.45 

“  “  April  30 . 23,164.076.52 


Decrease .  415,634.03 

Gross  stocks  March  31 . 26,860,980.31 

“  “  April  30 . 26,589,680.17 


Decrease .  271,291.14 

Sediment  and  surplus  March  31 .  3,281,268.86 

“  “  April  30  .  3,425,612.65 


Increase .  144,325.79 

Receipts  from  all  sources  March. . .  1,181,486.72 

“  “  “  l™l  191  ORAn '7,1 


Increase  .  30,804.02 

Total  deliveries  March .  1,800,284.05 

“  “  April .  1,626,653.31 

Decrease .  173,630.74 

Runs  from  wells  March .  925,107.03 

“  “  “  April .  940,647.05 


Increase .  15,140.02 

Regular  shipments  March .  1,847,301.07 

“  “  April .  1,626,653.31 


Decrease .  220,647.76 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Transit  Company  for 
April  were  made  up  as  follows: 

Runs  from  wells .  940,647.05 

Received  from  other  lines .  271,993.69 


Total .  1,212,640.74 

The  deliveries  for  April  were  made  up 

as  follows: 

Regular  shipments .  1,590,640.S9 

Delivered  to  others  lines .  36,102.42 


Total .  1,626,653.31 

TIDEWATER  PIPE  CO. 

Acceptances,  etc.,  March  31 .  549,000.00 

“  “  April  30 .  540,000.00 


Decrease .  9,000.00 

Credit  balances  March  31 .  639,179.51 

“  “  April  30  .  584,879.85 

Decrease .  54,299.66 

Total  liabilities  March  31 .  1,188,179.51 

“  “  April  30 .  1,124,879.85 


Decrease .  53,299.66 

Gross  stocks  March  31 .  1,349,096.88 

“  “  April  30  .  1,296,564.77 


Decrease .  52,532.11 

Sediment  and  surplus  March  31 .  160,887.37 

April  30 .  171,684.92 


Increase .  10,797.55 

Receipts  from  all  sources  March. . .  151,731.46 

“  “  “  April .  151,509.94 


Decrease  . .  221.52 

Total  deliveries  March .  182,219.45 

“  “  April .  200,957.37 


Increase  .  18,737.92 

Runs  from  wells  March .  115,615.14 

“  “  it  April .  115,497.52 


Decrease. .  117.72 

The  above  receipts  for  April  were  made 

up  as  follows: 

Runs  from  wells... .  115,497.52 

Received  from  other  lines .  36,012.42 

Total .  151,509,94 


Every  new  drill  that  is  set  in  motion 
around  the  Fergus  wells,  at  Washington, 
only  hastens  the  time  when  that  field 
will  lose  the  reputation  that  it  has  at 
present.  Like  the  old  deserted  fields  of 
former  days,  it  is  having  its  period  of  ex 
cessive  operation,  which  will  bring  forth 
all  the  oil  that  it  contains. 
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Stocks  Abroad. 

Reports  of  stocks  in  London  and  the  seven  principal  Con¬ 
tinental  ports  are  summarized  in  the  following  statement: 

A pril  21 ,  1888.  Ma rch  24. 1888. 
Stocks  A  float  and  Ashore.  Barrel*.  Barrels. 

Seven  Continental  ports .  489,457  558,253 

London  and  English  ports .  119,573 

Total  stocks  afloat  and  ashore .  489,457  677,820 

Decrease  in  stocks  since  March  24 .  188,369 


*4 


A  detailed  statistical  table  giving  the  stocks  on  hand,  the 
stocks  in  vessels  on  the  ocean,  and  the  amount  unloading 
from  the  vessels  at  the  different  ports  is  appended,  which 
shows  at  a  glance  the  condition  of  affairs  abroad  and  the  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  1887.  The  shipments  represent  the  amount  of  oil  going  to 
the  interior  of  Europe  from  the  seaports: 


STOCKS  IN  FOREIGN  PORTS  APRIL  28,  1888. 


Stuck*  stuck*  afloat  Loading  Qra/nd  total  stock *  Receipts  Shipment* 

April  21.  April  21.  April  21.  afloat  and  loading.  from  July  1.  from  July  1. 


1887  1888  1887  1888  1887  1888  1887  1888  1886  1887  1886  ,  1887 


Barrel*. 

Ba  i  rel*. 

Barrels. 

Barrel*. 

Barrels. 

Barrel*. 

Barrels. 

Barrel*. 

Barrel*. 

Barrel*. 

Barrels.  | 

Barrel*. 

65.692 

84,811 

23,129 

69,865 

8,202 

28,876 

15,700 

104,521 

93,013 

152,964 

585,164 

759,618 

745,248 
.958,802 1 

730,858 

875,744 

810,826 

965,287 

Hamburg . 

38,7:19 

109,588 

57,400 

14,500 

166,004 

22,667 

74,6.% 

57,946 

18,673 

26,000 

8,000 

106.613 

101,329 

706,41 1 

770,494 

844,745 

799,250 

Rotterdam 

Amsterdam... 

Stettin . 

Danzig . 

19,370 

5,263 

14,711 

12.276 

41,225 

25,795 

1,162 

300 

58,504 

33,946 

14,051 

13,805 

7,153 

30,747 

6,464 

14,000 

14,700 

6,500 

91,874 

39,209 

43,462 

12,276, 

61,530 

32,948 

40,909 

6,764 

433,833 

200,221 

305,297 

54,945 

429,702 
225,895 
268, 853 
42,517 

496,404 

262,436 

306,479 

71,906, 

438,3t>0 

231,338 

304,302 

68,419 

Total . 

178,718 

387,537 

257,441 

122,920 

127,800 

29,000 

563,959 

489,457 

3,045,489 

3,441,511 

3,588,572 

3,618,052 

London . 

111,436 

19,400 

130,836 

506,151 

653,861 

Total  stocks  Continental  ports . 

1885 

572,114 

170,318 

163,600 

1886 

398,140 

183,290 

170,900 

1887 

178,718 

257,441 

127,800 

1888 

337,537 

122,920 

29,000 

Total  loading . 

Total . 

§§i 

752,330 

8,000 

29,300 

563,959 

11,500 

24,000 

489,457 

“  “  Baltic  Sea,  exclusive  Stettin  and  Danzig . 

950,732 

132,272 

33,500 

789,030 

118,102 

18,800 

600,059 

130,836 

54,200 

“  “  “  “  English  harbors,  exclusive  London . 

Grand  total . 

1,116,504 

926,532 

785,095 

OFFICIAL  STATEMENT— EXPORTS  OF  PETROLEUM,  APRIL,  1888. 

BY  WM.  P.  SWITZLER,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  MAY  10,  1888. 


Customs 

Districts. 

Mineral 

Crude ' 

Napthas. 

Illuminating. 

Lubricating  and 
Parafine  Oil*. 

Residuum. 

Total. 

Gallon*. 

Dollars. 

Gallon*. 

Dollar*. 

Gallons. 

Dollars. 

Gallons. 

Dollars. 

Gallon*. 

Dollars. 

Gallons. 

Dollars , 

Boston  &  Charles¬ 
town,  Mass . 

468,288 

19,481,713 

46,607 

1 ,815,330 

15,175 

1,766,284 

2,463 

483,463 

24,308,746 

tC 

is  i 

m  1 

New  York,  N.  Y. . . 

2.538,365 

189,287 

348,692 

28,252 

365, :«9 

173,712 

7,882 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Baltimore,  Md . 

1,848,613 

124,339 

897,699 

63,583 

5,085,989 

466,495 

285,345 

20,047 

8,117,646 

’674,464 

11,620 

1,141 

16,964 

2,097 

28,584 

3,238 

Total  April,  1888. . . 

4,386,978 

313,626 

1,246,391 

91,835 

25,047,610 

2,329,573 

2,083,748 

389.956 

173,712 

7,882 

32,938,439 

3,132,872 

Total  April,  1887.  . 
Total  9  months 

4,237,518 

269,439 

651,435 

55,805 

33,732,966 

2,555,386 

1,545.071 

281,669 

853,356 

38.804 

41,020,346 

3,201,103 

ending  April  30,’88 
Total  9  months 

74,141,944 

5,032,768 

10,721.090 

871,052 

364,304,708 

28,616,411 

19,074,470 

3,244,725 

1,110,228 

56,352 

469,352,440 

37,821,308 

ending  April  30,’87 

64.353,328 

4,119,325 

13, ,351.001 

1,172,312 

375,913,200 

29,181,371 

14,204,293 

2,602,705 

2,836,756 

136,394 

470,658,578 

37,212,107 

CRUDE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  APRIL,  1888. 


Day  of  Month  and  Week. 

Bradford. 

Oil  City. 

New 

York. 

Pittsburg. 

Opened .... 

Highest .... 

Lowest .... 

Closed . 

Opened .... 

S 

00 

Lowest .... 

(-V 

§ 

Co 

» 

Opened.  . ..' 

g 

<5 

S 

Lowest _ 

Closed . 

Opened.  . . . 

Highest. . . . 

Lowest .... 

Closed . 

2 — Monday . 

83% 

8394 

78)4 

81 

83% 

8394 

77% 

81 

83% 

8394 

7894 

81% 

83% 

83% 

81 

3 — Tuesday . 

81/4 

8194 

75% 

7994 

81% 

819* 

7594 

79% 

81% 

8194 

75% 

7994 

81% 

8194 

7594 

7994 

4— ))  ednesday . 

79 

7994 

7694 

78 

7894 

79% 

76% 

78 

79% 

79% 

7094 

78 

79 

79% 

7694 

78  ~ 

5 — Thursday . 

78 

78 

74% 

7.594 

77% 

7794 

73% 

7594 

7794 

78 

74% 

7594 

78 

739| 

7594 

6— Friday  . 

75% 

79% 

75% 

78% 

7594 

7994 

7594 

78% 

75% 

793-4 

75% 

78% 

76 

7994 

7594 

7894 

7— Saturday . 

78)4 

79% 

78 

79% 

78 

7994 

77% 

79% 

7894 

7994 

78 

79% 

78 

7994 

77)| 

79% 

9— Monday . 

78)4 

7994 

78 

79% 

79% 

81 

79 

79 

79% 

81 

79 

79 

79% 

81 

79 

79 

10— Tuesday . 

78)| 

78% 

7634 

7794 

78% 

78% 

76% 

7794 

78% 

7894 

7694 

77% 

78% 

76% 

77% 

11— Wednesday . 

77% 

78% 

7694 

7794 

77% 

7894 

76% 

77% 

77% 

7894 

71% 

7794 

77% 

78% 

77% 

12 — Thursday . 

78 

79% 

7794 

79% 

78% 

80 

7734 

79% 

7794 

79% 

77% 

7994 

78 

80 

77% 

79% 

13— Friday . 

79)4 

80% 

79% 

80% 

79% 

80% 

79% 

8094 

79% 

8094 

7994 

8094 

80 

80% 

7994 

8094 

14 — Saturday . 

8094 

8234 

8094 

82% 

80% 

8294 

80% 

82% 

8094 

82% 

8094 

82% 

80% 

8294 

80% 

82% 

16 — Monday . 

82)6 

86 

82% 

85% 

82% 

86 

8294 

86 

82 

86 

82 

85% 

82% 

80 

82% 

86 

1 1  —Tuesday . 

86% 

8894 

83% 

88% 

86  J4 

8894 

8394 

8894 

86% 

8894 

8394 

88% 

86% 

8894 

839? 

8894 

18— W  ednesdav . 

88)4 

89)6 

87% 

8794 

8894 

89% 

8794 

87% 

88 

89% 

87% 

8734 

8894 

89% 

87% 

87-% 

19 — Thursday . 

8694 

8794 

85)4 

8694 

87% 

87% 

85)4 

86% 

87% 

87% 

85% 

86% 

87% 

87% 

85% 

86% 

20— Friday . 

86)4 

86)4 

83% 

84% 

86% 

86% 

84 

84% 

86% 

8094 

8394 

84% 

86% 

86% 

84 

84% 

21— Saturday . 

83% 

87 

8394 

87 

8% 

86% 

8394 

8694 

84  ’ 

87 

83% 

86% 

83% 

86% 

8394 

869| 

23 — Monday . 

87)4 

88% 

85% 

8594 

87 

8894 

85% 

86 

87 

88%. 

85% 

86 

87 

88% 

85% 

86 

24 — Tuesday . 

85% 

86% 

83% 

8494 

80 

8694 

8394 

84% 

86% 

8094 

83% 

8494 

85% 

8094 

8394 

84%. 

25 — W  ednesday . 

84)4 

8694 

83 

8694 

8494 

8694 

S3 

sou 

84% 

8694 

82% 

84% 

83 

80% 

26— '1  liursday  . 

86% 

86% 

8494 

85 

86% 

•86% 

84% 

85 

8694 

8694 

84% 

•85 

86% 

86% 

84% 

85  ' 

27— Friday . 

8i>% 

86 

84% 

8594 

85% 

85% 

84 

85% 

85% 

88% 

84 

80% 

85% 

85% 

84 

85% 

28— Saturday . 

8594 

8594 

84% 

85% 

86 

86 

84 

85 

86 

86 

84% 

84% 

86 

86 

84% 

85. 

30—  Monday . 

85)6 

CO 

85% 

87 

85 

87% 

85 

86% 

8594 

87% 

85% 

8694 

85 

87% 

85 

86%. 

LIV 


THE  PETROLEUM  AGE. 


ACME  OIL  COMPANY 


REFINERS  IF  PETROLEUM. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 


CROWN  ACME  OIL! 

PREPARED  Will  GREAT  CARE  FIR  FAMILY  USE! 

Absolutely  Safe  and  the  Best  Illuminator  in  the  World. 


WORKS  AT  OLEAN,  N.  Y„  AND  TITUSVILLE,  PA. 

♦ 

MAIN  OFFICE,  26  BROADWAY.  N.  Y. 

v-X' :  r  i  '  v  .v-  ear 


THE  PETROLEUM  AGE. 


TV 


THE  AJAX  ENGINE! 


Manufactured  by  HARMON,  GIBBS  &  CO. 


Is  still  the  favorite  in  every  field  from  the  400  feet  wells  of  Grand  \  alley  to  the  3,000  feet  wells  of  Wash 
ington.  Economy  in  Fuel,  Strength,  Power,  Speed  and  Durability  are  its  strong  points.  Nearly  2,000  now 
in  use  and  you  may  travel  from  Wellsville,  N.  V.,  to  Macksburg,  O.,  and  not  find  one  in  a  junk  or  repair  shop. 

finish  them  in  the  shop  and  do  not  have  to  follow  them  into  the  field  to  make  them  run.“§g$J 
Record  of  “Ajax”  No.  1  105,  over  22,000  feet  and  still  drilling. 


JAMES  M.  LAMBING,  General  Agent,  Corry,  Pa. 


Office  Opposite  Passenger  Depot. 


BRADFORD  STEAM  LAU  N  DRY ! 


GODFREY  &  HUNT,  PROPRIETORS. 


Works  Nos.  9  to  17  Bishop  St.  Office  55  Main  St.,  -----  BRADFORD,  PA. 


TELEPHONE.  DELIVERY  WAGONS. 


J.  W.  McFarland.  J.  B.  Howe. 

For  OIL  or  GAS  WELL  PACKERS 

JAMES  C.  BOYCE, 

-^McFarland  &  howe^ 

SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  TO 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

BROKERS  IN 

OIL  PRODUCTION. 

81  MAIN  STREET. 

Buy,  Sell  and  Lease  all  kinds  of  Oil  Properties. 
Information  Carefully  Given. 

Address  Lock  Box  1925  Bradford,  Pa, 

S.  R.  DRESSER,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Wlio  will  fill  them  promptly  with  the 

Best  Malleable  Iron  Frame  and 

Superior  Quality  of  Rubber . 

He  Makes  a  Specialty  of  the  Packer  Business 
and  can  give  you  anything  in  that  line , 

Solicitor  of  Patents  and  Attorney 

in  Patent  Causes. 

Room  No.  3, 

Over  Oil  Well  Supply  Co., Limited. 

Cor.  Main  &  Webstar  Sts.,  BRADFORD,  PA, 

L  VI 


THE  PETROLEUM  AGE. 


PITTSBURG  &  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 


In  effect  Oct.  24,  1887.  Central  time.  One 
hour  slower  than  Eastern  time. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 


Southbound  Trains. 


STATIONS. 

No. 

7. 

No. 

23. 

No. 

25. 

No. 

17. 

No. 

19. 

Bradford  ...  Lv 
Mt.  Jewett . 

A  M 

A  M 

A  M 

A  M 
730 

9  15 
10  10 
1104 
P  M 
1212 
12  55 

1  45 
12  35 
158 
214 
304 
3  25 

3  36 

3  59 
410 

4  17 

4  32 

4  45 
520 

5  38 
600 

7  23 

P  M 

Clarion  Junction 

620 

5.50 

6)30 

6  45 
724 
738 

7  48 
806 

8  17 

8  22 
8  36 
850 
9)10 
946 

10  10 
11  25 

400 

3:30 

414 

433 

5  20 
540 

540 

5  50 

6  08 

6  18 

6  22 
636 

6  50 

7  18 
739 

8  05 
9)33 

Bruin . 

....... 

9 

Millerstown . 

P  M 

1  50 
213 
235 
400 

Butler . 

Renfrew . 

Callery  Junction 
Allegheny. . . .  Ar 

5 15 
528 
5  50 
710 

Northbound  Trains. 

STATIONS. 

No. 

34. 

No. 

8. 

No. 

18. 

No. 

24. 

No. 

26. 

Allegheny  .  . .  Lv 
Callery  Junction 

Renfrew . 

Butler . 

St.  Joe . 

Millerstown . 

P  M 

5  40 
730 
8  02 
830 

A  M 
920 

10  50 

11  12 
11  30 

A  M 
720 
840 
9  00 
9  21 

9  50 
10  06 
10  20 
10  24 
10  35 

10  52 
1125 

11  41 
P  M 

12  32 
12  53 

1  14 

2  15 

1  48 

2  26 
306 
358 
440 
6  35 

P  M 

1  40 

3  00 

3  21 

3  50 
415 

4  32 

4  45 

4  50 

5  00 

5  18 

5  45 
600 

6  45 

7  02 

7  15 

7  45 

P  M 
440 
610 

6  33 

7  05 
738 
753 

8  06 
.  8  10 

8  22 

8  39 

8  50 

20 

A  M 

6  27 
644 

7  49 
811 
830 

9  00 

St.  Petersburg  . . 

Clarion  Junction 

Tylersburg . 

No.  4  leaves  Allegheny  at  6  a  m;  Callery 
Junction,  7:30;  Renfrew,  7:15;  arrives  at  Butler 
8:10  a  m. 

No.  29  leavas  Butler  11:45  a  m;  Renfrew,  12:06; 
arrives  at  Callery  Junction  12:25;  Allegany,  1:55 
p  m. 

Westbound  train  leaves  Callery  Junction  as 
follows: 

Cleveland  and  Toledo  express  8:35  a  m;  New 
Castle  accommodation  3:05  p  m;  Chicago  ex¬ 
press,  with  through  sleeping  car,  1:44  p  m; 
Zelienople  accommodation  6:10  p  m . 

Sunday  trains.  Nos  23,  26  and  29,  run  daily. 
On  Sundays  No.  24  will  run  25  minutes  late  and 
connect  at  Callery  Junction  for  Newcastle. 
No.  29  one  hour  late  and  connect  at  Callery 
Junction  with  Chicago  express, 

Nos.  7  and  17  will  run  daily  between  Butler 
and  Allegheny. 

No.  50,  Sundays  only.  Leaves  Allegheny  at 
12:40  p  m;  Callery  Junction,  1;50  p  m;  arrives  at 
Renfrew  2:14;  Butler,  2:35. 

C.  W  BASSETT. 

General  Passenger  Agent . 


Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley  &  Pittsburg. 


Going  North. 

|  No. 

2. 

No. 

4. 

No. 

6. 

\  A  M 

P  M 

A  M 

Titusville . 

...Lv  7  35 

3  20 

7  35 

Grand  Valley . 

..."  8  03 

3  48 

8  01 

Irvineton . 

. ..."  8  45 

4  36 

844 

Warren . 

. . . . "  8  58 

4  53 

8  56 

Junction . 

....“!  9  55 

5  45 

9  48 

Lilly  Dale . 

. ..."  10  50 

6  36 

10  37 

Dunkirk . 

...Ar|  1125 

7  10 

11  12 

I  No. 

No. 

No. 

Going  South. 

1. 

3. 

5. 

A  M 

P  M 

P  M 

Dunkirk . 

...Lvl  9  25 

4  00 

240 

Lilly  Dale . 

. . . .  “  10  03 

438 

314 

J  unction . 

5  45 

4  08 

Warren . 

. ..."  11  55 

644 

5  06 

P  M 

Irvineton . 

. ..."  1210 

700 

522 

Grand  Valley . 

....“  12  58 

7  ■49 

6  12 

Titusville . . 

...Ar  120 

8  15 

64(1 

Bradford,  Bordell  &  Kinzua  R,  R 

-AND- 

Bradford,  Eldred  &  Cuba  (1,  II, 

In  effect  Jan.  30,  1888. 


Westward.  Eastward. 


p  m 

a  m 

Ar  Lv 

a  m 

p  m 

5  15 

11  50 

...  Bradford . .  . 

7  25 

2  25 

4  40 

11  15 

Kinzua  Junctn 

8  05 

3  05 

4  33 

11  08 

—  Rew  City .... 

8  13 

3  12 

4  13 

10  48 

. Rixford _ 

8  31 

3  28 

a  m 

4  08 

10  43 

..Duke  Centre. . 

8  36 

3  33 

a  m 

10 10 

3  .50 

10  25 

.Eldred . 

8  55 

3  50 

1  25 

9  45 

3  32 

10  10 

. .  Bullis  Mills. 

9  10 

4  05 

1  45 

9  26 

3  17 

9  54 

. Ceres . 

9  26 

4  21 

2  10 

8  55 

3  04 

9  40 

.Little  Genesee. 

9  40 

4  35 

2  35 

8  40 

2  55 

9  30 

...  Bolivar . 

9  50 

4  45 

2  55 

7  .50 

2  28 

9  03 

. . .  Allentown _ 

10  15 

5  12 

3  35 

7  00 

1  55 

8  30 

lv.  Wellsville.ar 

10  50 

5  45 

4  15 

a  m 

p  m 

a  m 

a  m 

p  m 

p  m 

29 

3 

N.Y.  L.  E.  &  W. 

8 

22 

10  45 

2  37 

.Hornellsvill*. . 

12  12 

8  35 

8  48 

11  58 

...  Elmira . 

1  50 

10  10 

6  55 

11  28 

Binghamton  . 

3  33 

12  44 

Lv  Ar 

11  30 

5  00 

. .  New  York . 

10  37 

7  57 

p  m 

p  m 

p  m 

a  m 

p  m 

p  m 

a  m 

a  m 

p  m 

7  40 

10  35 

ar  .Bradford. lv 

8  20 

5  25 

7  05 

10  00 

Kinzua  Junct’n 

9  00 

6  05 

6  59 

10  02 

9  54 

. Aiken . 

9  06 

6  11 

6  53 

9  48 

9  12 

9  23 

6  17 

6  47 

9  .50 

9  42 

. Simpson. . . . 

9  18 

6  23 

6  35 

9  30 

.  .  .Ormsby _ 

9  30 

6  35 

6  00 

9  05 

8  55 

.  .  Smethport . . . 

10  05 

10  is 

7 10 

6  00 

8  55 

.  .  .Mt.  Jewett  .. 

10  05 

7 10 

5  15 

8  10 

. Kane  . .  ar 

10  50 

7  55 

p  m 

a  m 

a  m 

a  m 

PITTSBURG  &  WESTERN. 


1  04 
12  32 
10  50 

1  40 
3  25 
3  36 
3  45 
5  20 

7  20 

. Parker . 

9  21 

7  20 

a  m 

Lv  Ar 

. . .  Allegheny. . . 

p  m 

No  Sunday  Trains. 

JNO.  C.  McKENNA, 
Supt.  ai  d  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


PHILADELPHIA  &  ERIE  RAILROAD. 


Time  table  in  effect  Nov.  15,  1886.  Eastern 
standard  time. 


No. 

Eastward.  1  18. 

No. 

8. 

No. 

4. 

No. 

12. 

Erie . Lv 

Corry . “ 

Irvineton . “ 

Warren . “ 

Kane . . Ar 

Kane .  Lv 

Johnsonburg  . “ 

Emporium  Junction. .“ 

A  M 

7  35 

9  00 

9  50 
10  05 
1125 

A  M 

6  25 

6  58 
830 

11  15 
P  M 

12  20 
313 

6  50 

P  M 

2  45 
413 

5  00 

5  15 
630 
6.55 
730 

9  15 
11  58 
A  M 

1  25 
430 

8  25 

P  M 

5  25 
655 

7  50 

8  05 

9  15 

Williamsport . " 

Philadelphia . “ 

Westward. 

No. 

11. 

No. 

3. 

No. 

11. 

No, 

17. 

Philadelphia . Lv 

A  M 

P  M 

11  25 

A  M 

330 

7  10 

7  58 
10  30 

12  00 
P  M 

12  40 

1  00 

1  .58 
209 
256 
400 

A  M 

7  40 

1125 

P  M 

Williamsport . " 

P  M 

2  25 

3  15 

6  25 

8  02 

835 

Emporium  J  unction . .  “ 
Johnsonburg . “ 

Kane . Lv 

Warren . “ 

Irvineton . “ 

Corry . “ 

Erie . Ar 

6  35 

7  45 

7  58 

8  55 
10  10 

4 10 

5  25 
546 
645 

8  05 

Trains  daily  except  Sunday. 

Through-car  arrangement  westward— Erie 
mail— Pullman  palace  sleeping  cars  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  Erie,  and  Philadelphia  to  Williamsport 
(cars  open  to  receive  passengers  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  at  10  p  m),  and  Washington  to  Williams¬ 
port.  Passenger  coaches  from  Philadelphia  to 
Erie,  and  Baltimore  to  Williamsport. 


Niagara  express— Pullman  parlor  car  Phila- 
pelphia  to  Williamsport. 

Through-car  arrangement  eastward— day 
express — Pullman  parlor  car  Williamsport  to 
Philadelphia.  Passenger  coaches  Kane  to 
Philadelphia,  and  from  Williamsport  to  Balti¬ 
more. 

Erie  mail— Pullman  sleeper  Erie  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Williamsport  to  Philadelphia  (car 
open  to  receive  passengers  at  Williamsport  at 
9pm).  Passenger  coaches  Erie  to  Philadelphia, 
and  Williamsport  to  Baltimore.  Sleeping  car 
Williamsport  to  Washington. 


Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R. 


Time  table  in  effect  Jan.  1888.  Central 
standard  time. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Eastward . 

5. 

7. 

9.* 

1.* 

A  M 

P  M 

P  M 

A  M 

Toledo . 

.Lv 

745 

1 10 

450 

Oak  Harbor . 

Ar 

8  41 

2  05 

5  45 

Fremont  . 

906 

2  30 

6  10 

Clyde  . 

9  22 

2  47 

6  25 

Bellevue . 

9  37 

3  03 

640 

Monroeville . 

.  Lv 

9  55 

320 

658 

3 10 

Norwalk . 

10  10 

338 

7  15 

3  22 

Wellington . 

11  00 

4  32 

8  08 

400 

Creston . 

11  53 

520 

9  05 

4  47 

P  M 

Orrville . 

. .  Ar 

1220 

548 

9  40 

*515 

A  M 

Orrville . 

.  .Lv 

12  40 

5  53 

7  as 

705 

Massillon . 

1  Ar 
1  Lv 

120 

120 

635 
6  35 

7  52 
7  52 

7  52 
7  52 

Navarre . 

1  35 

650 

810 

8  10 

Valiev  Junction.. 

Lv 

215 

740 

855 

8  55 

New  Cumberland 

228 

7  53 

9  10 

9  10 

Slierrodsville . 

240 

8  05 

925 

9  25 

Leeesville . 

248 

8  13 

940 

9  40 

Bowerston . 

.Ar 

255 

820 

950 

950 

Canal  Dover . 

2  57 

A  M 

338 

6  45 

Cambridge . 

438 

745 

. 

6  09 

9  15 

Marietta . 

. .  Ar 

725 

10  25 

...... 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Westward . 

5. 

8. 

4 

2. 

A  M 

P  M 

A  M 

Marrietta . 

..Lv 

600 

12 10 

Macksburg . 

7  15 

1  24 

Cambridge . 

8  57 

300 

New  Comerstown 

10  00 

400 

Canal  Dover . 

10  42 

440 

Bowerston . 

11  25 

3  45 

555 

11  32 

3  55 

6  02 

Slierrodsville  .... 

11  40 

4 10 

6  10 

New  Cumberland 

11  52 

425 

0  22 

P  M 

Valley  Junction.. 

1220 

5  02 

6  45 

Navarre . 

12.50 

5  35 

7  25 

Massillon . 

1  05 

5  50 

800 

Orrville . 

)  Ar 

1  Lv 

1  40 

1  45 

6  25 
*6  35 

8  55 

9  13 

Creston . .;.... 

2  18 

7  02 

942 

Wellington . 

3  05 

7  43 

10  33 

A  M 

Norwalk . 

355 

8  25 

11  25 

725 

Monroeville . 

4  07 

8  35 

11  37 

7  35 

Bellevue . 

423 

9  15 

11  55 

P  M 

7  51 

Clvde . 

439 

929 

12 10 

806 

Fremont . 

455 

9  45 

12  28 

823 

Oak  Harbor . 

5  20 

12  53 

8  45 

Toledo . 

.  Ar 

620 

*10  45 

1 .50 

9  40 

HURON  DIVISION. 

No. 

No. 

Northward. 

25. 

27. 

A  M 

P  M 

Norwalk . 

\  Ar 

1  Lv 

7  00 

3  55 

7  25 

420 

7  37 

432 

7  55 

4  50 

No. 

No. 

Southward. 

26. 

28. 

A  M 

P  M 

9  10 

530 

925 

5  45 

Milan . *7. . 

9  45 

603 

Norwalk . 

\  Ar 

1020 

630 

Monroeville . 

.  Ar 

♦Daily. 

This  road  is  now  open  through  from  Toledo 
to  Bowerston.  connecting  with  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  system  for  all  points  east. 

Through-Car  Service — Between  Toledo,  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Marietta;  between  Toledo  and  Bow¬ 
erston;  between  Toledo  and  Akron,  Youngs¬ 
town  and  Pittsburg;  between  Chicago,  Akron, 
Youngstown  and  Pittsburg. 

JAMES  M.  HALL, 

M.  D.  WOODFORD,  Gen’l  Pass.  Ag’t. 

General-Manager. 


THE  PETROLEUM  AGE. 
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W.  &  W.  R.  R.  Time  Table. 


TO  MY  PATRONS  IN  PETROLEUM 
REAL  ESTATE. 

As  I  expect  to  be  absent  from  the  city 
some  portion  of  the  time  for  the  coming 
year,  I  have  arranged  with  the  well- 
known  firm  of  C.  P.  Cody  and  Bro.  for  a 
joint  interest  with  me  in  the  future  of 
the  business  under  the  firm  name  of  the 
"Petroleum  Real  Estate  Co..  Limi  ed." 
We  are  prepared  to  buy,  sell  and  lease  all 
kinds  of  oil  and  timber  lands  and  city 
property,  negotiate  contracts  and  loans, 
and  do  a  general  commission  business. 

Information  carefully  given.  Address 
Petroleum  Real  Estate  Co..  Limited. 
Lock  Box  1,  275. 

C.  D.  ANGELL. 

PACKERS! 


BRIGHTEST  AND  BEST  ! 


THE  DAILY  OIL  NEWS 

OF  BRADFORD. 


A  Morning  Newspaper  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  People  of  the  Oil  Country. 
Independent  in  all  things.  Untramelled 
and  unsubsidized.  Chronicler  of  Oil.  Gas, 
Local  and  General  News.  An  Advertising 
Medium  covering  the  entire  Oil  Country. 


For  OIL  and  GAS  Wells. 


Anchor  Packers  at  Lowest  Prices.  Supporting 
Packers.  Packers  Guaranteed.  Easily 
Drawn.  Address, 


miller  &  McConnell, 


BOOK  BINDING. 


Ridgway  Publishing  Co, fim'td 


RIDGWAY,  PA. 


Are  now  sole  proprietors  and  publishers 
of  the  celebrated  “Schcening 
Series”  of  Copyrighted 


-^Law  and  Conveyancing  Blanks 


Consisting  of  nearly  four  hundred  different 
forms,  and  printed  on  the  best  linen  ledger 
They  are  complete,  uniform,  accurate, 
and  have  the  endorsement  of  the 
best  law  judges  in  the  State. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

Discount  to  Dealers. 


■HlVe  Also  Manufacture  Blank  Books-^ 


And  do  all  branches  of  Book  Binding,  Paper 
Ruling,  Gilding,  etc.,  in  the  neatest  style 
of  the  art  Hotel  registers  a  specialty. 

Gi  ve  us  a  trial .  We  guarantee  our 
work  equal  to  that  of  any  estab¬ 
lishment  in.the  United  States 

Write  for  Estimates. 


The  People’s  Paper! 


Vigilant  in  championing  the  interests 
of  the  Oil  Country  against  the  en- 
roachments  of  monopoly. 


With  crisp  comments.  Warmly  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Oil  Producers  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
consistent  and  earnest  friend 
of  the  Petroleum  Interests. 


TERMS : 

Per  Week . 15  cents 

Three  Months  . Two  dollars 

One  Year . .  Eight  dollars 

Delivered  in  all  places  where  we  have 
agencies.  Otherwise  furnished  by  mail 
at  same  terms,  postpaid. 


SPECIAL  OFFER: 


The  Daily  Oil  News  and  The  Petroleum 
Age,  forming  an  invaluable  record 
of  oil  and  general  intelligence, 
sent  postpaid  for  one  year  for 
Ten  Dollars,  payable  in 
advance.  All  inter¬ 
ested  in  oil  should 
avail  themselves 
of  this  offer. 


THE  DAILY  OIL  NEWS, 

St.  James  Place,  Bradford  , Pa, 


N  •  . 

IW’D- 

southav’d 

STATIONS. 

3 

1 

2 

4 

2  00 

ti  10  Lv. 

Waynesburg 

Ar  10  35 

6  25 

2  15 

6  15  . . . 

. . .  Sycamore _ 

10  17 

ti  07 

2  23 

6  . . . 

. Swart 

.  10  09 

5  50 

2 

ti  30  . . . 

. .  Deer  Lick _ 

.  . .  10  02 

5  52 

2  38 

ti  38  . .  . 

.West  Union 

....  9  53 

5  43 

2  47 

0  47  .  .  . . 

.  Dunn . 

.  9  43 

5  33 

2  50 

6  50  ... . 

Lindley’s  Mills 

. . . .  9  40 

5  30 

3  111 

7  02 ... . 

West  Amity  . 

.  .  .  .  9  28 

5  18 

3  06 

7  08  .  .  . 

_ Luellen . 

0  "29 

5  12 

3  11 

7  13  . . . 

. Baker . 

....  917 

5  07 

3  14 

7  20  ... . 

.  .McCracken. 

. .  9  13 

5  00 

3  27 

7  35  ... . 

....  Vankirk _ 

....  9  00 

4  47 

3  40 

7  50  ... . 

. .  Braddock . 

.  . .  8  48 

4  33 

3  55 

8  05  Ar 

. .  Washington  . . 

Lv  8  35 

4  20 

6  30 

!>  55  Ar. 

...  Pittsburg _ 

Lv  ti  10, 

1  55 

P.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R. 


Time  given  above  is  Central  Standard,  which 
is  40  minutes  slower  than  Pittsburg  or  local 
time,  or  one  hour  slower  than  Eastern  time. 
The  Company  reserve  the  right  to  vary  from 
1  this  schedule  as  circumstances  may  require. 
All  trains  daily  except  Sunday. 

C.  E.  BOWER,  Superintendent. 


Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pitts¬ 
burg  Railway. 

The  new  short  line  between  Buffalo,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  San  Francisco  and  all  points 
North,  South,  Eastand  West. 

For  tickets,  time  tables  and  full  information 
call  on  D.  Lundergan,  agent,  B.,  R.  &  P.  depot. 

Time  table  in  effect  April  1,  1888. 
Eastward.  Westward. 


12 

10 

STATIONS 

0 

n 

Bull 

Buff 

Br’d 

Br’d 

Mail 

Ex. 

Buffalo  Division. 

Ex. 

Mail 

p  in 

a  in 

a  in 

p  in 

3  30 

7  45 

Lv  . 

.  .  Bradford  . . 

..Ar 

11  15 

8  (45 

3  33 

7  48 

...  Kendall. . . . 

11  12 

8  02 

3  41 

7  56 

Limestone.. . 

11  04 

7  54 

3  53 

8  08 

, .  .Carrollton _ 

10  52 

7  42 

4  08 

8  25 

. . .  Salamanca. . . 

10  40 

7  31 

4  31 

8  46 

. .  Ellicottville. . 

10  14 

7  04 

4  40 

8  55 

...  Ashford  ... 

10  05 

6  55 

5  15 

9  :io 

. .  Springville  . . 

9  30 

ti  20 

6  35 

10  50 

Ar  . 

Buffalo . 

.  Lv 

8  10 

5  00 

p  m 

a  in 

a  in 

P  Ill 

Rochester  Div. 

9 

4 

1 

3+ 

40 

R  eh 

STATIONS. 

41 

Ex. 

Mail 

Mail 

Ex. 

a  in 

a  m 

p  m 

p  m 

p  m 

P  m 

7  15 

9  00 

2  30 

Lv  Bradford  Ar 

1  in 

10  25 

5  :io 

7  56 

9  n 

2  42 

.  .  Limestone. . . 

12  55 

10  14 

5  05 

8  08 

9  24 

2  .54 

...  1  Jarrollton  . 

12  41 

10  02 

4  55 

9  50 

3  1(1 

.  ..Salamanca  . . 

12  28 

9  49 

11  57 

10  13 

3  40 

..  Ellicottville.. 

11  57 

9  23 

1  15 

11  41 

5  11 

. . .  Gainesville. . . 

10  25 

8  00 

12  03 

5  36 

. Warsaw _ 

10  02 

7  35 

12  53 

6  20 

0  ‘>> 

6  40 

1  45 

7  15 

8  30 

5  40 

p  m 

p  m 

a  m 

p  in 

p  m 

Pittsburg  Division. 

45 

1 

4 

44 

STATIONS. 

Mall 

Mail 

a  in 

p  in 

p  m 

p  m 

ti  25 

1  30 

Lv  . 

. .  Bradford . 

Ar 

2  15 

4  40 

12  20 

4  00 

. . .  Ridgeway. . . 

11  38 

11  10 

3  50 

5  25 

. .  .Falls  Creek  . . 

19  19 

7  00 

4  00 

5  30 

_ Du  Bois  . . . 

10  00 

0  15 

6  29' Ar.. 

Punxsuta  wney 

. .  Lv 

9  00 

P  Ill 

p  in 

a  m 

a  m 

Connections  for  East  and  West  are  made  at 
Rochester  with  New  York  Central  &  West 
Shore  R.  R.,  and  at  Salamanca  with  the  N.  Y., 
P.  &  O.  R.  R,  for  Jamestown,  Mansfield,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Chicago  and  the  West,  at  Ridgway 
with  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie  R.  R.  for 
Emporium,  Williamsport,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  at  Falls  Creek  with  the  Allegheny 
Valley  Railroad  for  Brookville,  Reynoldsville 
and  Stations  on  the  Low  Grade  Division. 

Thousand-mile  tickets  sold  at  two  cents  per 
mile. 

J.  P.  THOMPSON,  Gen.  Pass.,  Agt.,  Roches¬ 
ter.  N.  Y. 

G.  W.  BARTLETT,  Gen.  Supt„  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 


144  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Law  Blanks!  Blank  Books! 


ALL  THE  NEWS! 


Address  as  Above. 
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THE  PETROLEUM  AGE. 


THEN.  T..P.&0.  R.  R.  imfobtiie™ 


Shenango  &  Allegheny  R.  R. 


Trains  are  run  by  Standard  Central  Time 


In  connection  with  the 


(90th  Meridian.) 


N.  Y.,  L.  E.  &  W.  R.  R. 

- For - 


New  York,  Boston  and  Other  East¬ 
ern  Cities 


Forms  the  great  through  route  between  the 
East  and  West.  No  change  of  cars  between 
New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 


3—THI? OUGrH  TRAI2TS--3 


Each  way  Daily,  with  Pullman  palace  sleep¬ 
ing  coaches,  Pullman  hotel  coaches,  new  Eng¬ 
lish  buffet  cars  and  elegant  day  coaches.  The 
great  through  route  for 


COLONISTS  AND  LAND  SEEKERS! 


Close  connections  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  for 
all  points 

Northwest,  West  and  Southwest. 


Rates  Always  as  Low  as  the 


Interesting,  Bright,  Clean, Accurate 


It  should  be  at  every  fireside  in  the  Oil 
Country,  and  every  oil  and  gas 
office  in  the  land. 


The  Petroleum  Atjc  is  well  known  as  an  accu¬ 
rate  statisticial  publication.  For  the  future  it 
will  not  only  maintain  all  of  the  old  valuable 
features,  but  will  add  new,  interesting  matter. 
Pushing  forward  after  new  operations  and  de¬ 
velopments,  it  will  still  cast  its  eye  backward 
for  reminiscence  and  history.  Partial  as  it  is 
to  hard  facts  and  figures,  it  will  still  show  a 
soft  side  to  the  romantic  phases  of  oil  country 
life.  In  short  it  will  be  only  a  valuable,  but 
a  readable  magazine,  eai>_  -lly  edited  and  de¬ 
voted  to  the  best  interests  of  oil  and  natural 
gas. 


NOK'JHW’D. 

southw’d. 

6 

2 

1 

5 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

8  03 

10  40  Ar. . . .  Greenville  .  .Dp 

6  07 

3  20 

7  55 

10  30  . Slienango . 

6  17 

3  33 

7  4j 

10  17 . Kremis . 

6  29 

3  44 

7  31 

10  08  . Fredonia . 

6  37 

3  52 

7  24 

10  02  . Coolspring . 

6  42 

3  .56 

7  23 

10  01 . Kerby  Siding . 

6  43 

3  57 

7  12 

9  50  . Mercer . 

6  57 

4  08 

7  02 

9  40  . Pardoe . 

7  07 

4  17 

6  57 

9  36  . Filer . 

7  11 

4  22 

6  49 

9  29  . Grove  City . 

7  19 

4  28 

6  40 

9  26  . Reed . 

7  20 

4  30 

6  35 

9  16 . Harrisville . 

7  a3 

4  41 

6  3(1 

9  12 .  ...  Wick . 

7  37 

4  45 

6  25 

9.  07 . Branchton . 

7  42 

4  50 

6  22 

9  05  ..Coaltown  Junction.. 

7  44 

4  52 

6  19 

9  03  . Keisters . 

7  47 

4  55 

6  11 

8  56  . Hallston . 

7  56 

5  02 

6  05! 

8  46  . Euclid . 

8  07 

5  11 

5  53 

8  37  . Jamisonville _ 

8  17 

5  19 

5  45 

8  30  . Uneida . 

8  30 

5  25 

5  35 

8  20  ..P.  &.  W.  Junction.. 

8  40 

5  35 

5  25 

8  15  Dp . Butler . Ar 

Pittsburg  &  Western. 

8  43 

5  37 

3  30 

P.  M. 

6  00  .  Allegheny . 

A.  M. 

10  30 
A.  M. 

7  35 

P.  M. 

HILLIARD  BRANCH. 


10 

12 

STATIONS. 

9 

11 

A.  M. 

A.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

12  00 

7  a) 

Ar. .  .Branchton.  .  Dp 

9  10 

6  30 

11  50 

7  20 

.  Bovaird . 

9  20 

6  35 

11  3( 

6  56 

. Annandale . 

9  40 

7  00 

11  2t 

6  48 

. Roy . 

9  .50 

7  10 

11  CK. 

6  40 

Dp  ...Hilliard . Ar 

10  00 

7  20 

Trains  4  and  5  run  daily  with  through  coach 
service  between  Allegheny,  Chautauqua  Lake 
and  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  All  other  trains  daily 
except  Sunday. 

I,  D.  STINSON,  G.  P.  A,  J.  T.  Gen.  Man. 

Greenville,  Pa.  Greenville,  Pa. 


Western  New  York  &  Penn¬ 
sylvania  R.  R. 

(Formerly  B.,  N.  Y.  &  P.  R.  R.) 


Time  table  in  effect  Dec.  4,  1887.  Eastern  time 
(75th  Meridian.) 

Train  will  leave  Bradford  for 


Lowest. 


An  Excellent  Advertising  Medium 


GILLMOR,  KNAPP’S  CREEK  AND  OLEAN 


Olean  express .  7:15  a.  m. 

Buffalo  mail .  2:15  p.  m. 

Olean  express .  4:15  p.  m. 

Sunday  train .  9:15  a.  m. 


Before  purchasing  tickets  call  or  address 
C.  N.  PFOHL, 

Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Bradford,  Pa., 

Or  any  local  agent  on  the  line,  and  any  infor¬ 
mation  desired  will  be  cheerfully  given.  1  Subscription  price,  $3  a  year.  Single  copies  25c. 


FOR  DALLAS,  RIXFORD  AJND  ELDRED. 


Eldred  express .  8:30  a.m. 

Eldred  accommodation .  1:40  p  m. 

Eldred  express . 5:15  p.  m. 


Train  leaving  Bradford  at  5:15p.m.  for  Eldred 
makes  direct  connections  for  Williamsport, 
Harrisburg,  Philadelphia  and  points  East. 


Bradford  Short  Line  ” 


R.  H.  SOULE, 

General  Manager,  New  York. 


L  P.  FARMER, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York. 


Maps  of  Saxonburg. 

A  new  and  accurate  map,  showing 
latest  developments,  has  been  drawn  by 
a  competent  engineer  for  the  Daily  Oil 
News.  Copies  can  be  had  at  this  office 
or  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  one 
dollar.  A  liberal  discount  will  be  made 
to  news  agents.  tf 


Sample  copies  sent  on  application  to 


THE  PETROLEUM  AGE, 


Bradford,  Pa. 


FOR  SONG  BIRD,  MARSHBURG,  KINZUA, 
OIL  CITY  AND  PITTSBURG. 


Kinzua  accommodation .  6:30  a.  m. 

Pittsburg  express . .  9:15  a.  m. 

Oil  City  express .  4:20  p.  m. 


Get  time  tables  giving  full  information  from 
W.  L.  WELLS,  Ticket  Agent. 
GEO.  S.  GATCHELL,  Gen’l  Supt. 

J.  A.  FELLOW'S,  Gen’l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent, 
84  Exchange  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Maps  of  Saxonburg-. 

A  new  and  accurate  map,  showing  the 
latest  location  of  wells,  can  be  had  at 
The  Daily  Oil  News  office,  or  will  be 
sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  ope  dollar,  tf 


